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A GLANCE AT THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF IRELAND. 


** For what is Popery, but the ghost of the old Roman Empire sitting enthroned on the tomb thereof ?’” 


NeEarLy two centuries have elapsed 
since, in 1641, thousands of murdered 
Protestants fertilized the fields of Ire- 
land with their blood—victims of an 
atrocious massacre unsurpassed - in 
the history of the world. The close 
of the first century which passed after 
that fearful time saw the family of 
Brunswick seated firmly on the Bri- 
tish throne, and governing on the 
glorious principles of the Revolution. 
Rebellion, quelled in Ireland, was 
about to emit its last ineffectual spark 
in Scotland. Commerce, thriving in 
Ulster, was producing plenty in that 
ever peaceful district ; and a firm but 
moderate government kept in check 
the ambitious designs of Popery, 
without oppressing the deluded pro- 
fessors of superstition. The national 
industry was exerting its beneficial 
influence on the morals and the minds 
of the inhabitants ; taxes were light ; 
justice administered impartially by a 
jury system; and war, with its hor- 
rors, was unfelt and forgotten. The 
character of the gentry still retained 
that chivalrous tone which so nobly 
refined the patriotism of Derry and 
the Boyne; but peace had softened 
the national manners, and a purer ray 
of feeling was stealing, with chasten- 
ing influence, into the hearts of the 
lowly and the mean. The country’s 
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prospects were bright and glorious ; 
Ireland, united, though not incorpora- 
ted, with Great Britain, shared all 
the honours of the mistress of the 
seas, partook all the glory of her 
deeds, and shared, too, all the perils 
of her contests. A National Church, 
which had included in its hierarchy 
such names as Ussher, Bedell, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Berkeley, promised to 
effect a gradual national ameliora- 
tion ; and carried its comforts and 
its attendant civilisation into every 
recess and every parish in the land. 
Harmony was established within, and 
danger was distant without. The bene- 
volent Protestant dynasty, reciproca- 
ting allegiance by protection, secured 
loyalty from all, unsworn to a superior 
and blind obedience to the Romish 
See. The few scattered embers of 
discontent seemed to be dying gradu- 
ally away ; the grasp of Popery was 
relaxing even among the poor; and 
the patriotic people of Ireland might 
look forward with buoyant hope in 
anticipation that their native genius 
was destined henceforth to shine dis- 
tinguished in those victories which 
peace hath, “ no less renowned than 
war.” 

The second century is now closing, 
and presents to our view a state of 
things far different, and prospects 
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dark indeed! Ireland is once more 
torn with intestine discord, is once 
more the prey of the spoiler ; 


‘** For man, enamour’d of distress, 
Hath marr’d her to a wilderness |” 


Rome reigns in all the pomp of re- 
viving ascendency, applying to itself 
the prediction that the grandeur of 
the second temple shall outshine the 
splendours of the first. Marching 
with a giant’s strength to the summit of 
ambition, the presumptuous hierarchy 
is anticipating the speedy completion 
of its triumph. Their church is now 
an imperium in imperio; its deeds 
are the standard of merit; its will 
the sole source of punishment to 
crime, Its grasping hand is on the 
gifts of the altar, its foot on the very 
steps of the throne! The Govern- 
ment, bound in slave-like submission, 
lies prostrate at its feet ; patronage is 
at its command ; the balance of par- 
ties in the Legislature completely at 
its control! Year after year witnesses 
some new concession ; every conces- 
sion gained is created a battery to 
procure more. ‘ Protestant emigra- 
tion is flowing out in a deep and 
steady current.”’* The public money 
supports an university, established 
for the training of the Popish clergy ; 
the whole system of national educa- 
tion is conducted by Popish agents, 
on the principles of Bible-denying 
Rome. In every quarter of the land 
cathedrals, colleges, chapels, nunne- 
ries, are raising their bold and pomp- 
ous fronts; even the police force is 
tainted with sedition; and this prac- 
tical ascendency of the Apostasy is 
but slightly concealed, in order to 
effectuate more readily still farther 
designs. An association, denounced 
by the Prime Minister, sits with all 
the importance of a Parliament, 
levies tribute, employs agents, or- 
ganizes the disaffected, dictates to the 
executive authorities, and, in the 
name of the law, violates the law it- 
self. A seeret conspiracy, called 
Ribbonism, exists, betraying vitality 
by occasional eruptions, yet display- 
ing its fearful policy by the consum- 
mate art by which it eludes continued 
notice, and escapes detection. The 
court is crowded with Papists. The 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland is a 
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Roman Catholic ; the confidential 
legal adviser of the Castle in Dublin 
is Mr Pigott, a Roman Catholic and 
the founder of the rebel association ; 
the Magistrates, the High Sheriffs, the 
assistant barristers appointed during 
the last two years have been gene- 
rally Roman Catholics also. Three 
Papists who, as Members of Parlia- 
ment, voted for Repeal, Mr Finn, 
Mr O’Dwyer, and Mr Fitzsimon, 
have received lucrative appointments, 
and resigned their seats, A fourth, 
Mr QO’ Ferrall, has been appointed one 
of the Lords of the Treasury ; a fifth, 
Mr Kennedy (the only English mem- 
ber who voted for the separation of 
the two countries), has been placed in 
a situation abroad of great trust and 
profit. The Irish Attorney-General 
is a Roman Catholic ; the Solicitor- 
General is onealso. In England, the 
Treasurer of the Household, Lord 
Surrey, is the head of the Popish no- 
bility ; the female attendants of the 
Court include, among other professors 
of the same persuasion, Lady Welles- 
ley and Lady Bedingfield ; Mr Fraser 
of Lovat, the principal Roman Ca- 
tholic in the north of Scotland, has 
been recently elevated to the Peerage. 
The persons calling themselves Bi- 
shops of the Church of Rome are 
constantly the leading guests at the 
vice-regal table. Above all, Mr 
O’Connell, the embodied agency of 
the Romish superstition, absorbs 
wholesale power, and possesses an 
acknowledged and paramount influ- 
ence in the national councils. 


** In full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and, fortune in his 
hand ; 

To him the church, the realai, their pow- 
ers consign, 

Through him the rays of regal bounty 
shine ; 

Turn’d by his nod, the stream of honour 
flows, 

His smile alone security bestows ; 

Still to new heights his restless wishes 
tower, 

Claim leads to claim, and power advances 
power!” 


With undisputed authority he dis- 
poses of seats in the Legislature; 
with reckless impunity he violates 
public decency, and sacrifices all op- 





* Lord Stanley, 
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— on the shrine of his ambition. 

aked in the deformity of his cha- 
racter; a bravo, though a coward; a 
bigot, though a liberal; a beggar, 
though a “ patriot,” he usurps ex- 
clusive national attention, and sways 
the Cabinet, the cloister, and the Court. 
Like Esau, “ his hand is against every 
man, and every man’s hand against 
him.” He is the centre of disaffec- 
tion, the recognised organ of demo- 
eracy, the salaried agent of the Ro- 
mish priesthood. Through him the 
thunders of the Vatican have regained 
their importance; through him the 

lans of Jesuitry are effected. He 
is despised and detested, yet feared 
and avoided ; he bullies alike the mob 
and the senate; and, with matchless 
effrontery, condescends to patronise 
the British Government. Withal, he 
possesses a mean and paltry spirit, an 
exclusive adoration of Mammon, a 
base appetite for ill-gotten gold. It 
is now his pleasure to affect loyalty, 
and he utters “ Ego et regina mea,” 
with all the presumption substantial 
power can engender. Educated for 


a priest, he was instructed in all the 
cunning and artfulness so necessary 
for Popish ends; in-youth, a bully 


without bravery, he gained a charac- 
ter for cowardice, which homicide has 
not eradicated ; in manhood, a licen- 
sed libeller, he has procured the scorn 
of the good, and the worship of the 
bad ; in old age, he is a destroyer, 
one who dedicates his last few mo- 
ments of existence to evil purposes, 
which are secured by any means, 
whether of force or fraud. 

Such is now the state of Ireland in 
respect of the position of Popery, and 
contrasted with the national situation 
one century ago. The question is, 
how a change so fearful has been 
worked? How, but by a timorous, 
hesitating, and crooked policy, a de- 
reliction of those principles which have 
been the only safeguard of the British 
nation, as they are the only founda- 
tions of its constitution? By conces- 
sions made in a shrinking and cowardly 
manner—granted as instalments— 
given as measures of expediency, and 
consequently thrown away, like the 
money the Roman emperors paid the 
barbarians to retreat. Towards the 
latter end of the eighteenth century the 
franchise was granted to the Roman 
Catholics—in a few years more May- 
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nooth was established—then came the 
Rebellion—then constant irritating 
agitation, followed by the Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1829, subsequently by 
Reform, and shortly afterwards by 
the annihilation of ten bishoprics, the 
institution of a system of education 
favourable to Popery, and the asser- 
tion by the House of Commons of the 
right of the legislature to confiscate 
the property of the Church. Rapidly 
have these successive steps in the 
category of concession followed each 
other, and still more rapidly must they 
accumulate, unless firmer measures are 
speedily adopted. There is now no 
Protestant organization, for the 
Orange institution, as if dissolved by 
the spell of an enchantress, has melted 
entirely away. Its crime was loyalty, 
its sin having opposed repeal, checked 
the rebellion, and kept pure and un- 
sullied a fervent attachment to the 
principles which in 1688 banished the 
Stuarts from the throne. That noble 
and loyal confederation has vanished 
— it iiss fallen” (to use the eloquent 
words of Dr Chalmers on another 
subject) “ by the hands of cunning 
and deceitful witnesses, at the man- 
date and by the authority of a lie!” 
There is now no barrier to Popish 
aggression but the House of Lords, 
and that illustrious assembly is threat- 
ened—another year may see the er- 
mine adorning more Popish lawyers 
(and what they are, the ancestors of 
Mr Spring Rice and Lord Mulgrave 
have long since shown)—the stream 
of justice may be completely corrupt- 
ed—the work of depopulation have 
gone on, and a straight path been 
made for the onward progress of re- 
volution over the trampled liberties of 
a Protestant people. Already do the 
productions of the foreign press 
triumph in the prospect ; the cause of 
priestcraft is prospering ; the energies 
of Popery are restrung ; and rancour, 
buried in.our martyrs’ tombs, is again 
appearing to embitter social life and 
abolish all freedom of conscience. 
The people of England have clasped 
to their breasts the vestment treachery 

rovided, and the poison of the hydra 
eh penetrated the vitals and infected 
every artery in their system. That 
which no foreign force ever could 
effect, that which the Invincible Ar- 
mada in vain launched forth its 
strength to gain, that which Europe 
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in arms failed to consummate—the 
restoration of this favoured land to 
Romish allegiance—seems speedily 
about to happen. They have shorn 
the giant and have paralyzed his 
limbs—they have taken away our 
Protestantism, and with it our hopes, 
our happiness, and our power—and 
now we lie prostrate, distracted, and 
a prey, at the feet of those whose 
eagles have often quailed before the 
terrors of our banner and the majesty 
of our unspotted name. It is to no 
purpose the Peers rally round the 
constitution and animate its defenders 
with the well-known motto, “ Nolumus 
leges Anglie mutari”—it is equally 
in vain a bold phalanx in the other 
House of Parliament resists the move- 
ment and protects property from those 
who call national faith a cant, and 
religion from the desecrating grasp of 
all who abhor it, for still the tide 
sweeps on, and still the work of des- 
truction goes forward—the statesmen 
of the day sacrifice their principles, 
the people forget their privileges, the 
executive abuses its authority, and 
bulwark after bulwark is thus swept 
away, bastion after bastion carried, 
without effort to the besiegers or ho- 
nour to the besieged. The pressure 
from without keeps up its resistless 
force—it beats against the foundations 
of our National Church—it under- 
mines society, levels law, distinctions, 
and property, crushes all obstacles, 
and, clothed in the specious garb of 
modern liberalism, carries with it no- 
thing but discord and anarchy, the 
fire and the sword. It is in Ireland 
especially these evils are cruelly felt. 
Freedom of election is a mere name, 
education a farce conducted by those 
who love darkness because their deeds 
are evil—Protestantism is a bar to 
preferment—distinction in former se- 
dition, in a tithe campaign, a repeal 
meeting, or (which is far better than 
either) notoriety as an escaped rebel 
of “98,” alone qualify for any post of 
honour or of enjoyment. Party feel- 
ing descending to exclusive dealing, 
wholesale intimidation, perjury at an 
election, a popular tumult, the publi- 
cation of treason, libels, packed juries, 
sanction to crime, predial outrage— 
these are things too common to be 
remarkable, and too general to be 
frequently punished. Death’s’ head- 
and-crossbones is the symbol of a 
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party’s deeds, and more than one 
murder at the recent general election 
testified the terrors of that infernal 
invention. The law is unpopular 
even with the peaceful, so that “ it is 
safer to resist than obey it.” And in 
all this moral chaos the mass of the 
population have yet one object—the 
destruction of every institution time- 
honoured hands have reared, and of 
every fabric religion has sanctified 
and the Deity by his blessing has 
owned. The Conservative party, 
which in the last Parliament had 
forty-three representatives of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, has lost ten of its 
most efficient supporters through a 
system of fraud, perjury, and intimi- 
dation, which knows no parallel, and 
which nevertheless, we are told, defies 
punishment. The chief governor in 
the nation is one who lives on the 
incense of flattery; and, like Nero 
fiddling while Rome burns, he struts 
and acts in the private theatre, or 
dances in the gay saloon, while the 
wail of misery and the emigrant’s 
tears and the sighs of the oppressed 
are pitied every where but by his 
sensual heart. The party supporting 
him is destitute of high character, of 
general intelligence, and of consider- 
able wealth. The mob unites with 
the tribe of pensioners and placemen 
to do him reverence, and, impelled by 
the power of their combined forces, 
he plunges forward, heedless, aimless, 
and unprincipled. 

We are told, however, by the Minis- 
terial prints, that all the miseries of 
Ireland, the destitution of the poor, 
the influence of Popery, the authority 
of the demagogues, are amply com- 
pensated by her comparative tranquil- 
lity. Lords Mulgrave and Morpeth 
appeal to the calendar, and then ex- 
claim, “* Behold what conciliation has 
effected!”” Lord John Russell echoes 
the cry, and the lawless join in one 
universal note of rejoicing at so de- 
cided a symptom of improvement. 
The triumph, however, is without 
foundation, for Ireland still is wretch- 
ed, miserable, and disturbed. In one 
barony of the county Tipperary, in 
one single assize, the number of cases 
of murder was upwards of fifty, and 
this astonishing and horrible calendar 
existed under Lord Mulgrave’s par 
excellence tranquil sway. But if it be 
true that fewer offences are tried by 
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the judges now than formerly, what is 
the cause? Not the conciliation plan 
of the Whig-Radicals, not the alliance 
between the British Government and 
the debased Papist priests, but the 
change Lord Mulgrave’s government 
has made in the tribunals before which 
certain cases are tried! Many hitherto 
included in the assize calendar are 
now sent before the County Assistant 
Barrister (answering to our Chair- 
man of Quarter-Sessions), and thus 
away go hundreds of offences 
from the catalogue of crime, and 
hence the self-gratulations of the 
Whig authorities. Besides this, the 
conduct of the juries and witnesses 
is such that there now exists a great 
indisposition to prosecute ; or if pro- 
secutions are undertaken, peradventure 
Lord Mulgrave may visit the part of 
the country in which they occur, and, 
like Lord Grizzle in Tom Thumb, 
order a general jail delivery. Sup- 
posing that under these circumstances 
there is a diminution in the amount of 
publicly recorded crime; that is, that 
there is not guite so much iniquity, 
and that there are not quite so many 
punished atrocities as were noticed at 
the time of the Coercion Act, surely 
Lord Mulgrave and his myrmidons will 
not have the folly (we do not say the 
impudence, for there are no bounds to 
that) to declare that this is any argu- 
ment in favour of a Pro-Popery Go- 
vernment? Grant the mob whatever 
they demand, pander to the priests, 
and it will indeed be strange if there 
is not thereupon a slight temporary 
lull in the storm of Irish rebellion ! 
To assert that this diminution in out- 
rage is a proof that national tranquil- 
lity is established, is to maintain a 
position palpably fallacious. So long 
as preedial criminality arises from po- 
litical agitation, it is clear that conces- 
sions to the agitators must tend to 
take away the occasion for the conti- 
nuance of guilt. But surely a Go- 
vernment has a higher duty than to 
buy that peace which it is sworn to 
enforce in obedience to the established 
laws? It is remarkably easy to pur- 
chase quiescence, if concession is to 
be the mode of securing it ; but if so, 
why was not the repeal agitation stop- 
ped by the concessions demanded ? 
.Why were not the Dorchester labour- 
-ers recalled when the political unions 
claimed their release?) Why, more- 
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over, is not the Poor Law Act re-' 


pealed, if the only policy statesmen 
can recognise is continued concession 
to agitation? Away with such miser- 
able cant! Society is instituted for 
the protection of the weak against the 
strong, and shall might then be allow- 
ed really to make right; shall force, 
bluster, and intimidation secure what 
a sense of justice would deny ; shall 
the violence of a*mob be an argument 
more powerful than all the claims of 
all the complicated interests of the 
nation? Tranquillity gained by 
throwing out a boon to the powerful, 
by sending a sop to the whale, must 
necessarily be short-lived and delusive. 
It is an open confession of fear, it is a 
tribute to brute force, a sacrifice of 
reason, a policy worthy only of those 
mock statesmen and patriots who now 
cling to power, though its retention 
costs their characters, and destroys 
every vestige of their honour. The 
people of England are not, we venture 
to say, so credulous as to imagine that 
Ireland is one whit more impartially 
governed under Lord Mulgrave than 
it was under Lord Stanley and Lord 
Anglesea, or under Sir Henry Har- 
dinge and Lord Haddington ; on this 
score, then, Lord Mulgrave can claim 
no superiority ; he pretends to singu- 
larity in one respect only, namely, 
that he concedes to priest and dema- 
gogue much they demand. He sacri- 
tices justice to expediency ; he shows 
the lawless that the best way to pro- 
cure alterations is to display violence ; 
he proves to the mob that it is not in 
vain they have murdered the inno- 
cent, destroyed cattle, burnt down 
farm-houses, depopulated districts, 
threatened the lives of the peaceful, 
and intimidated all. They are now 
reaping the reward not of patience, 
loyalty, and virtue, but of fraud, per- 
jury, violence, and crime. The Orange- 
men and the Protestants have, during 
the whole period of Whig misrule, 
been quiescent and obedient. They 
have firmly opposed, but never wan- 
tonly insulted the Government, and 
never flagrantly violated the law. Ul- 
ster has been at peace, protected by 
less than a tithe of the police and 
soldiery required for other provinces ; 
the voice of its inhabitants during the 
repeal mania never retorted with the 
-well-merited rebuke, “‘ Ye have sown 
the whirlwind, and may reap the 
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’ storm.” Far from it; the Protestants 
almost to a man rallied in that emer- 
gency round the Throne, and declared 
for the Union. What is their reward? 
They are spurned, mocked, and degra- 
ded; every tale against them is pub- 
lished in the Gazette; every magis- 
trate they respect is dismissed if the 
slightest accusation can be hatched 
against him ; their church is robbed ; 
their property is left*exposed and in- 
secure ; their lives are often permitted 
to remain in jeopardy and peril. If 
they meet as they did in January last, 
lo! a protest is presented against their 
exercise upon one occasion of a con- 
stitutional privilege the Whig repeal- 
ers use every day. If they petition, 
the tail, in Parliament assembled, 
cheer with rapture the impertinent 
lordling’s sneer at “ a miserable mo- 
nopolizing minority!”’ ‘Thus is sedi- 
tion rewarded, and thus is loyalty 
requited. Yet never will the descend- 
ants of the gallant friends of William 
of Orange forget their duties, and herd 
with the base foes of the Brunswick 
family! The warm affections of a ge- 
nerous people still beat in their bo- 
soms; the hallowed spirit which ani- 
mated the martyrs who trode the scaf- 
fold, and tottered to the stake, is 
kindled in the breast of many a Pro- 
testant minister, and many a humble 
attendant at the worship of God. And 
the time may yet come when Queen 
Victoria may find how much more 
securely she reigns in the heart of the 
Irish Protestants her Government is 
crushing, than in the merely expedient 
and temporary loyalty of the Roman 
Catholics, who look on Englishmen 
as ** Saxons,’’ and herself as the des- 
cendant of an usurper. Distant be 
the day when experience may teach 
our virgin Sovereign to inspire with 
her presence, like Elizabeth at Til- 
bury, the bands arrayed in defence of 
Britain against a gigantic Popish con- 
spiracy! But if it ever arrive, the 
lion-hearted defenders of Derry will 
have no reason to rest unquietly in 
their fathers’ tombs; for Protestant- 
ism, though discouraged, is not extin- 
guished, and yet possesses an innate 
might, and an unconquerable vigour, 
such as shone resplendent and illus- 
trious in our Ridleys, our Latimers, 
and Bilneys. 

We know this language is unpo- 
pular, We are told to use language 
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more conciliatory, to speak more li- 
berally, ~ 
——‘‘ in bondsman’s key 


With bated breath and whispering hum- 
bleness.” 
But we have nothing to conceal, either 
of sentiment or of policy. The pre- 
sent time presents prospects of the 
most dreary and dismal nature. The 
present is a crisis of intense and tre- 
mendous consequences; the fate of 
the Constitution, as it remains to us, 
trembles in the scale; the Church is 
put up to the highest bidder, and will 
be sacrificed to them who offer the 
Whigs the most support; the situa- 
tion of the Irish Protestants in parti- 
cular is replete with peril; and the 
monarchy itself, resting as it now does 
on the forbearance of its foes, is far 
from secure or safe. A struggle, 
therefore, may speedily come, and re- 
volution may be the result; but we 
are willing to look on the brighter 
side, and to watch for gleams of light 
and rays of promise on the horizon. 
Let us then admit, for a moment, that 
we have overrated Popery’s power, 
that we have magnified and exaggera- 
ted the national perils, and assumed 
Lord Mulgrave and his party to be 
worse than their motives actually prove 
them. What then? The fact still 
remains incontrovertible, that the 
House of Commons is at present at 
the command of the Roman Catholics ; 
that these men have, by prior perjury, 
shown to what excesses their infatua- 
tion will lead them. No Ministry, in 
the existing state of things, can there- 
fore retain power, which will not use 
it for Popish purposes, and stoop to 
bear the yoke of O’Connell. Then, 
whence can we look for aid? Eng- 
land has nobly done her duty at the 
recent elections; Scotland has retained 
her position despite Whig patronage ; 
and perhaps more, in the present state 
of the representation, could not be 
expected yet from these countries. Is 
Ireland the source of hope? We an- 
swer that there has been a gfeat but 
silent reaction in that country also. 
Among the supporters of the Reform 
Bill many have been found too honest 
to mean any thing by their political 
exertions, except adherence to genuine 
British principles—education without 
robbery, the Constitution without cor- 
ruption, liberty without licénse, toler- 
ation without indifference, and reform 
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without revolution. Such men are the 
Marquisses of Downshire and West- 
meath, Lord Caledon, Lord Donough- 
more, Mr Hyde, Mr Naper, Colonel 
Forde, Sir Charles Coote, and many 
more of the most influential among 
the present Conservatives of Ireland. 
They are patriots like Lord Stanley, 
who know no rule for their conduct 
but a conscientious desire for their 
country’s good. They supported the 
Reform Bill as a final measure ; they 
received it in good faith intending, 
like Sir Francis Burdett, that it should 
not be made by factious men a step- 
ping-stone for fresh organic changes. 
The accession to the Conservative 
party of these men is certainly most 
important, because it adds moral in- 
fluence as well as large numerical 
strength. Yet let us not be deceived. 
The late Irish elections have proved 
that, notwithstanding the valuable in- 
crease of their power, the Conservative 
party is weaker in proportion than 
before ; because the vast forces of the 
Papists have been combined, and the 
whole living mass has received an infu- 
sion of energy, which ere long must be 
most important in operation. And if 
the reaction have given strength to 
the friends of the Constitution, the 
Whigs, on the other hand, have thrown 
their weight in Ireland into the scale 
of the Papists. We have now to con- 
tend against the property of the Duke 
of Devonshire, of Lords Lansdowne, 
Burlington, Clifden, Fitzwilliam, 
Darnley, Bessborough, Cork, &c., as 
well as against the powers of the 
priesthood and the mob. We admit 
that, compared with the aggregate of 
Conservative property throughout Ire- 
land, the Whig possessions are incon- 
siderable, yet in some places the scale 
has been turned by the latter. Thus 
in Galway, Lord Clanricarde’s proper- 
ty being added to Popish tyranny and 
fraud, made the balance predominate 
for the Tail ; in Youghal the Duke of 
Devonshire’s influence caused the Con- 
servative to fail by thepaltry majority 
of eight; in Wicklow, Mr Grattan 
owed his slender majority to Lord 
Fitzwilliam. Still, however, it may 
be contended, that, considering the 
great respectability and wealth of a 
large proportion of the Protestants of 
all sects, who. cannot be less than one 
in three throughout the whole popula- 
tions more might have been done, and 
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more, consequently, may be expected, 
We fear this is an érroneous calcula- 
tion, for many reasons, but principally 
for two. 

lst, The intimidation existing in all 
parts of the country, prior to elections, 
during their continuance, and subse- 
quent to their conclusion, completely 
annihilates the just influence of pro- 
perty where its possessor is opposed 
to the designs ofthe Popish priesthood, 
Many, indeed innumerable instances 
of this well-known fact might be ad- 
duced, but one or two will answer our 
purpose. In the county of Kilkenny, 
the landlords, during the Repeal agita- 
tion, almost to a man opposed thems 
selves strongly to the wild and shame- 
ful project. The Whig Lords, Bess- 
borough and Clifden, the Conservative 
Marquis of Ormond, the Earls of Car« 
rick and Desart, Mr Tighe, Mr Kava« 
nagh, Mr Flood, Sir R. St George, 
all large landed proprietors, used their 
best exertions to enlist their tenantry 
in the cause of the Union. The Whig 
member, Lord Duncannon, a popular 
and estimable man, personally respect 
ed and generally supported, from his 
long connexion with the county, and 
attentive care of its interests, solicited 
re-election. The Repealers were sup- 
ported by scarcely a single man of any 
property or consideration; but the 
priests took the matter up ; agitated, 
excited, and threatened. The result 
was, Lord Duncannon dared not to go 
to the poll, and a person void of influ- 
ence, and perhaps unpossessed of a 
qualification, a Mr Finn, was trium- 
phantly elected. The Whig journals, 
which had not then learned to praise 
intimidation, loudly condemned this 
flagrant case of coercion; they now 
deem priestly interference patriotic, 
and mob intimidation the result of pure 
liberality. Another case, equally bad, 
occurred at the same time. In the 
county of Cork the feeling of all the 
principal and influential inhabitants 
very much resembled the sentiment in 
Kilkenny ; but in Cork the properties 
were much larger, and from there be- 
ing many popular and liberal resident 
proprietors, the opposition to priestly 
dictation was stronger. On one side 
were ranged the Duke of Devonshire, 
with his enormous Irish estate, Lords 
Bandon, Kingston, Thomond, Bantry, 
Cork, Riversdale, Middleton, Arden, 


Shannon, &c. ; a very large body of. 
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influential inhabitants in the city of 
Cork, in Youghal, Mallow, Fermoy, 
« Kinsale, and Bandon ; all the wealthy 
commoners in the county, the Long- 
fields, Hydes, Smyths, Barrys, Jeph- 
sons, &e. On the other side were the 
priests, and with them none but the 
mob. What was the result? Mr 
Fergus O’Connor, who was, in three 
years afterwards, proved to have no 
sufficient property qualification, was 
elected without acontest! There are 
instances of priestly intimidation which 
at the time were keenly felt by the 
Whig party ; latterly, however, it has 
pleased them to adopt another policy, 
and to join with those who disturb all 
the relations of society by their fana- 
ticism and machinations. At the pre- 
sent time, consequently, the insolence 
of the Popish priesthood receives the 
sanction of Government, and the ex- 
tent to which it is carried appears still 
more glaring. In the evidence taken 
before the late Intimidation at Elec- 
tions Committee, many cases were 
stated, which almost stagger credibi- 
lity. It was proved that the pulpit 
was commonly used as the rostrum of 
political agitation ; that dreadful ma- 
ledictions were heaped on all recusants 
who might dare to vote against priest- 
ly dictation ; and that the prospects of 
the future, as well as curses of a tem- 
poral kind, were used to terrify and 
overawe a deluded and superstitious 
people. The Radicals tell us to cure 
this oppressive state of things by the 
ballot; but unfortunately for their 
prayer, it happens that in Ireland there 
are confessions to the priests as a ne- 
cessary part of the Popish religion, and, 
therefore, the ballot would be no cloak, 
and would offer no security or secrecy. 
So long as the administrators of the law 
look tamely on, while the seditious 
openly and boldly despise it; so long 
as the enervated hand of modern li- 
beralism holds the rod of power, the 
lawless and the desperate will range 
undisturbed in all the wickedness of 
crime. A very cursory glance at the 
late Irish elections will demonstrate 
how alone they were carried.. The 
Conservatives were made to feel they 
periled their lives by voting, and the 
Roman Catholics were equally taught 
that supineness and neutrality were sins 
against the majesty of the people. In 
many cases, as Limerick county, 
King’s county, Galway, and Kilkenny 
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for instance, there was no contest, be- 
cause. awful civil dissensions and much 
bloodshed must have been produced, 
had the friends of the Constitution 
ventured to exercise a Briton’s dearest 


privilege, the franchise. In some 
more places, where an election really 
began, a violent and sudden termina- 
tion was necessary, from the excesses 
of the mob; thus, in the town of Li- 
merick, after two days’ hard polling, 
after having been personally, grie- 
vously assaulted, and seeing no pros- 
pect of peace, but rather fearing an 
increase of disorder, the Conservative 
candidate, Mr Mansell, retired. Se- 
veral others among the Conservative 
candidates, especially Mr Stafford 
O’Brien and Mr Dunbar, were assail- 
ed in the most dastardly and danger- 
ous manner. In some instances no 
single member of their committees 
could walk in public safety, and in 
very many towns the military were 
compelled to protect the voters to the 
polls by regular escort ; and in Cashel, 
Sligo, &c. they were themselves, 
when unoffending, severely attacked 
by the enfuriated populace. Major 
Wyndham, in the latter place, with 
very great difficulty escaped with his 
life. In Longford awful atrocities 
were committed in the name of “ the 
sowl and liberty ;” in Coleraine and 
Newry, when it was found that Con- 
servatism must triumph, the mob in 
despair resorted to every species of 
violence and tumult. Throughout 
the land murder stalked with its fell 
aspect and stealthy step, wreaking 
vengeance by many a hidden blow, or 
marking victims for future extermina- 
tion. The lamentable case of the two 
butchered Protestant yeomen of Sligo, 
Allen and Mackenzie, is still fresh in 
public recollection, and their blood 
still cries to Heaven for retribution. 
But though this disastrous tale has 
thrilled every being capable of human 
emotion, let it not be thought that it 
is a singular specimen of priestly bar- 
barity and mob mercy. No; the 
state of Ireland prevents information 
being given of any offences which are 
committed in the much-abused name 
of public freedom ; or if a slower pro- 
cess of murder be adopted, and star- 
vation, or incendiarism, or fear, be 
used as means to terrify existence, and 
gradually to extinguish it, shall it be 
said that there is less occasion for 
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sympathy than in a case which dis- 
plays openly the blood of a slaughter- 
ed subject and the despair of a ruined 
family? The peculiarities of crime 
may vary in different districts—there 
may be more murders in Tipperary 
and more smaller outrages in Kerry— 
there may be necessity for Protestants 
saving their lives by pretending con- 
version in Cork or in Carlow—and 
there may bé paramount occasion for 
Protestants instantly emigrating from 
Longford, Sligo, and Cavan. But 
the system throughout is the same; it 
is a system of intimidation, which as- 
sumes the character of one gigantic 
conspiracy against Protestantism, and 
amounts in its effects to an extensive 
persecution. Every where its evils 
are felt ; distraction and disorder, ter- 
ror and death, are its results; while 
the priests exult in the success of their 
diabolical and Jesuitical endeavours to 
embroil a nation in civil discord as a 
preparative for completing its con- 
quests. ‘ Divide et impera” is their 
motto. They render freedom of elec- 
tion and freedom of conscience equally 
vain and idle mockeries—they array 
men in deadly hostility with men— 
they check all practical and well-con- 
sidered improvement—they render 
Ireland the continual abode of poverty 
by banishing capital and discouraging 
industry—they destroy all the distine- 
tions of society, and trample on blood- 
bought rights, in the name of Popery 
and revolution. How then, we ask, 
can it be expected that the Protestants 
can be fairly represented? They pos- 
sess indeed nineteen-twentieths of the 
landed property of the country—they 
contribute to works of benevolence 
considerably more than that propor- 
tion of property—they constitute a 
body of men unequalled perhaps in 
the world for liberality of feeling and 
generosity of deed, for patriotism, 
gallantry, and integrity; yet at an 
election they are comparatively power- 
less—they are hooted and mobbed at 
the poll—their tenantry march up, 
headed by some factious priests, and 
publicly vote against them in a body— 
their Roman Catholic labourers leave 
them, if the harvest is nigh—if they 
are tradesmen, a mark is set on the 
door, and wo to the man who enters! 
In the chapels in their neighbourhood 
they are held up by the self-called 
ministers of the Christian religion to 
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execration and odium. The mob are 
constantly reminded that “the Saxons” 
possess confiscated property, and that 
among themselves the men exist who 
possess the prior titles; and every 
man a Romanist, who has strength of 
mind enough, in spite of obloquy and 
danger, to vote as his. conscience 
dictates, is shunned by his neighbours, 


and is liable to be pointed at(as many | 


have been) in chapel, as an enemy to 
his church and his country. We may 
well marvel at the undaunted bearing 
of the Irish Conservatives amidst all 
this persecution and intimidation—we 
raay indeed wonder that they venture 
forth so often at elections, defeated 
time after time, yet never dispirited 
or disheartened, though each contest 
augments their perils and increases 
their personal enemies. They have 
to contend against enormous power 
exerting the whole of its energies 
against them in violence and lawless- 
ness. But it is not thus alone they 
suffer, for fraud is as forcible in its 
operation ;—and this brings us to the 
second cause of Conservative ill- 
success. 
2dly, The register of votes in Ire- 
land is one vast compilation of fraudu- 
lent and fictitious votes. It is corrupt 
in every county—it includes thousands 
who have no shadow of a title to vote 
—it is manufactured by the rebel 
Association through the convenient 
agency of partisan assistant barristers 
and vubsequious Popish perjury. In 
vain Conservatives contest electoral 
districts and attend sedulously to the 
registration, they are constantly met 
by hundreds of fagot-voters claiming 
property where they possess none, and 
ingeniously augmenting it where they 
do. By the Reform Act all persons 
with a clear beneficial yearly interest 
of ten pounds can claim to be put on 
the county register ; consequently, if 
leaseholders possess a holding or farm 
which from good management has 
increased in value so that they can 
sublet it and acquire from a solvent 
tenant, over and above their rent, ten 
pounds a-year, they are entitled to 
the franchise ; and so also, all posses- 
sors of advantageous leases (though 
the Radical haters of Irish landlords 
never would adwit till now that there 
were such things), if they can in the 
same manner gain ten pounds per 
annum, are entitled to vote. This, 
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however, is not going the whole hog— 
it savours of the Conservative prin- 
ciple that property should be the 
foundation of the franchise, and it 
seems too indicative of Lord Stanley’s 
Conservative spirit. The Rebel As- 
sociation have therefore found it ne- 
cessary to evade the plain meaning of 
the law, and to foist on the register all 
persons who will have the temerity 
and effrontery to swear they possess 
ten pounds clear yearly beneficial 
interest in lands, a cabin, a potato- 
garden, a cellar, or a pothouse, be- 
cause by the sweat of their brows they 
succeed in making’, while in possession 
of their leases, that sum in business 
and agricultural occupations. Lord 
Mulgrave and the Whig Government 
have not been backward in forwarding 
this extended conspiracy against the 
integrity of the register, for every 
where partisan revising - barristers 
have been appointed, and consequently 
the claims of the ragged regiment of 
Popish paupers are considered by 
men who have previously resolved to 
sanction them. The result has been 
the complete swamping of the whole 
body of bona fide freeholders. In 
several places the register has been 
doubled. Under these circumstances, 
the Conservatives, thinking themselves 
unjustified in following so bad an 
example, have appealed to the judges 
on the subject, and ten of them (in- 
cluding the Whig Judge, Crampton) 
have decided against the ingenious 
device of O'Connell and the Rebel 
Association. The two dissentients 
are Messrs Perrin and Richards— 
judges who owe their ermine to the 
demagogue’s praise, and who through- 
out life have been ardent thorough- 
going Radicals. The dissolution of 
Parliament occurred before an oppor- 
tunity had been afforded of trying to 
purge the register in conformity with 
this decision, and the Conservatives 
are therefore compelled to apply to 
Parliament for that justice the Whig 
revising-barristers have denied them. 
Now it must be evident, from the 
two causes we have mentioned mili- 
tating against the constitutional — 
their voters being intimidated, and 
the whole ingenuity of Jesuitical fraud 
operating in favour of Popery—that, 
under existing circumstances, there is 
no hope of much progress being made. 
It remains then to consider what 
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means should be adopted by the Le. 
gislature, and what steps taken by 
the Conservative party, to remedy the 
evils felt, and to mitigate the perils 
encountered. We enter upon the 
consideration of this question warm- 
ly, though our general view of Ire- 
land’s prospects is most desponding. 
Present calamity should not occasion 
inactivity, nor the near approach of 
further misery banish every effort 
to avert it. We, therefore, join ear- 
nestly in all plans for Irish ameliora- 
tion, and feel deeply interested in 
every scheme to alleviate its wretch- 
edness and restore its peace. 

First, then, we submit to the Con- 
servative the question, Why is the 
poll in Ireland permitted to remain 
four days in boroughs, and five in 
counties? Equal laws for England 
and Ireland is, we are told, the mean- 
ing of the cuckoo-note, “ Justice 
for Ireland.” The poll in England 
is confined to one day in boroughs, 
and two in counties. Let the same 
law apply to Ireland; let the oppor- 
tunities for intimidation be lessened ; 
let the time for oppression be short- 
ened. In the state of the law now, 
the priests have full time to mature 
‘their plans, to bring their forces to 
bear where they are most wanted, 
and, after having polled themselves, 
have ample remaining space to parade 
the towns, to tamper with the voters, 
and to disturb the district by agita- 
tion. Besides, the expense of a con- 
test protracted to four days in a 
borough must be very great, and the 
bribery occasioned must be consider- 
able. There is no pretence for say- 
ing that if the city of London can be 
polled in one day; that Youghal or 
Limerick shall have four; nor is there 
the smallest excuse for asserting that 
while two suffices the whole West 
Riding, with its four-and-twenty thou- 
sand voters, Carlow, with less than a 
tenth that number, must have five 
days to complete its polling. Surely 
the sticklers for equal laws will not 
object to equalize them in this respect. 
If so, they will only bring scorn upon 
their plausible professions. We have 


very little doubt that Dublin, and 
Youghal, and Kinsale would have 
been carried had the election not ex- 
tended to four days; and the same 
remark applies to Armagh and Bel- 
fast. At first the Conservatives head- 











ed the poll, and seemed secure of 
victory, as they were if the battle had 
been fairly fought; but four days 
afforded time enough to get perjurers 
to personate all the dead and dying. 
Priests posted to the timorous and 
wavering ; the mob marked out the 
fearful and hesitating ; and the Radi- 
cal officers employed in taking the 
poll improved in insolence and trick- 
ery by practice. We are aware 
that many Conservatives object to the 
alteration of this laws but most of the 
experienced earnestly desire it; and 
our own judgment strongly coincides 
with the latter. At any rate, atten- 
tion should be attracted to the sub- 
ject, and it should be gravely consi- 
dered ; for if, as we believe, the alter- 
ation is advisable, there appears to 
be no sufficient ground for the Whigs 
to act upon in refusing it, if they were 
‘so inclined. 

2dly, We say to the Irish Conser- 
vatives, let not the late elections pass 
off without. vigorous measures being 
taken to punish frauds, and to correct 
the evils experienced. In every case 
where perjury can be proved, in every 
case where a committee of the House 
of Commons may detect it, let it be 
prosecuted. Discourage this system 
by all means ; teach the lawless that 
they cannot offend entirely with im- 
punity, albeit Lord Mulgrave admi- 
nisters the law. In every instance 
where bribery is shown to have exist- 
ed, inform, and prosecute also. Whe- 
ther there be election petitions or not, 
search for cises of bribery, and pro- 
secute for the offence. A few penal- 
ties of £500 would teach the National 
Association’s pacificators to be more 
cautious in future, or might cool their 
zeal in prison. Above all, we say, 
petition wherever there is a possibili- 
ty of purging the register, and paving 
the way to a new one. We do not 
add, petition in Carlow, Dublin, Bel- 
fast, &c., for we know the advice is 
anticipated, and that in those places, 
and many more, nothing but gross 
misconduct on the part of Committees 
of the House of Commons can pre- 
vent the defeated candidates succeed- 
ing. We allude to other places, to 
Westmeath, to Limerick, to the town 
of Galway, to Cork, and to Water- 
ford. Strike off the poll every man 
who has no fight to be there; carry 
on a scrutiny ; appeal to the Legisla- 
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ture against the prejudice and partias 
lity of the partisan assistant-barris- 
ters; and expose, and, if possible, 
punish the gross intimidation of the 
priests. We do not say this, heedless 
or ignorant of the expensive pro- 
ceedings we are suggesting. We look 
to England’s aid, and we believe it 
will not be wanting. We cannot think 
that, at this important crisis, the Irish 
Protestants will be forsaken. They 
are fighting our battle, and not mere- 
ly their own ; they are the vanguard 
of the Protestant army. If they fall, 
it will not be alone. If sacrifices are 
not made now, they never will be; 
the mind which can remain callous at 
@ conjuncture of affairs so critical as 
the present, will continue cold and 
selfish till the tomb perpetuates and 
rivals its frigidity. We hope better 
things than a deaf ear being turned 
to the demands of the Conservatives 
of Ireland for sympathy and succour, 
No cause is more truly noble than 
that in which they have been en- 
gaged; we may safely add, no cons 
test was ever sustained with more 
true nobility of spirit, and more fer- 
vent, consistent devotion. 

3dly, We warn the Irish Protestants 
not to droop or despair ; we bid them 
prepare for the future, not brood over 
the inevitable past. Nil desperandum. 
Let the registers still be watched ; 
Sor money spent at the registration is 
saved at the election. In the words 
of Sir Robert Peel, we say, * Re- 
gister, Register, Register!”’ If the 
Papists persist in that system of ex- 
clusive dealing which they have adopt- 
ed in the case of Messrs Guinness, 
the great brewers, let them feel that 
they have entered on a course of 
policy which they have far greater 
reason to dread than their opponents. 
Let British Protestants also learn to 
show more interest in the aftairs of 
Ireland; let them buy property there, 
if it be only sufficient to give a vote 3 
let them thus identify themselves more 
closely with their brethren in the 
Sister Isle. Ifa carididate have been 
defeated at the last election, let him 
be the chosen champion for the next 
time also ; for adherence to the samé 
candidate during two contests gives 
an advantage of the most valuable 
description. If there be no catididate, 
let one be selected at once, so that 
the constituency may be long ats 
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quainted with him ; and in order that, 
in the event of any casualty, the death 
or the retirement of the present mem- 
bers, there may be the advantage of 
previous occupancy of the field on the 


side of the Conservatives. Prevent 
Protestant emigration ; organize and, 
by union, gain strength ; form Con- 
servative Associations and Registra- 
tion Committees ; and conciliate the 
people wherever conciliation is prac- 
ticable, without the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, or the concession of power they 
may not have discretion to wield. 

These are measures which can 
have but one tendency, and that, 
the strengthening of the Protestant 
cause. But we are not sanguine 
enough to augur that our suggestions, 
or that any plans whatever can prove 
powerfully operative, while the Go- 
vernment of Ireland continues admi- 
nistered by. men who are leagued with 
the basest of the land for paltry fac- 
tious purposes. When the law pro- 
tects property and life; when voters 
can march up to the poll unawed by 
despicable demagogues, 


** Who bellow for liberty to-day, 
And roar for power to-morrow ;” 


when the revising-barristers are men 
of reputation andof impartiality ; when 
the statutes against perjury and per- 
secution are sufficiently stringent and 
available, we may hope to see Con- 
servatism prosper in Ireland. And 
if a Conservative Government at pre- 
sent ruled in England, we believe 
these blessings would be seeured, and 
this result ensue. We are told, in. 
deed, by those who have bullied us so 
loudly and so long, that if her Majes- 
ty’s present advisers were turned out 
by the Legislature, and Sir Robert 
Peel were to come in, that Ireland 
would be in a state of insurrection, 
and he would be compelled to aban- 
don the helm. We are not composed 
of sufficiently penetrable stuff to heed 
this empty and inane boasting; we 
hardly think that the dauntless spirit 
of Wellington or of Stanley would be 
affected by it. The age of wonders 
has indeed arrived, if the British 
people may not choose their own 
rulers; if those who pay five-sixths 
of the taxes may not have a voice in 
the selection of the public treasurers ; 
if those who compose two-thirds of the 
population may not determine what 
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course of proceeding is most politie 
and just. We apprehend that, for 
once, Popery has miscalculated the 
length of its tether, when it presumes 
to dictate to Great Britain what man- 
ner of Ministers she shall sanction. 
What if the lion of England be 
aroused, and stand up once more in 
the dignity of consummate strength 
to shake off the fetters with which 
Popery has entwined him, and to burst 
the bondage the slaves of bigotry have 
clasped over his majestic limbs; shall 
the lord of the forest submissively 
crouch down again dismayed and de- 
feated, because the hoarse voice of 
Babylon’s mistress threatens with 
temporary perils? Though Popery 
may hope otherwise, the heroic spirit 
of bygone days not only lives in the 
memory but in the heart of England— 
it is not dead but sleepeth. And 
Scotland, whose holy Covenanters 
have dyed many a field with sacred 
blood, and opened a perennial fountain 
of gratitude, liberty, and love, still 
boasts a recollection of her martyrs, 
and affection for her heavenly faith. 
Ages have passed since last the pure 
energy of Protestantism signalized its 
power in endurance at the stake, and 
gallantry in the battle; generations 
have fallen before “ Death the skele- 
ton;” nations have been humbled by 
‘«‘ Time the shadow ;” but the empire 
which drove a perjured monarch from 
his lofty throne, and built its doubly- 
blessing freedom on holiness and order, 
still exists, and still contains within it 
thousands of the noble, the devoted, 
and the brave. In vain would Popery 
attempt to overawe the British people, 
or to combat their deliberate inten- 
tions; and in vain, too, would the 
enfuriated victims of Popish delu- 
sion assail even the Protestant colo- 
nists of Ireland, ‘ the Sassenachs,’ 
whose ancestors have freely bled, and 
as often conquered against the vile 
usurpations of tyranny at home, and 
of Romish ambition abroad. We 
laugh to scorn the affected and strained 
bravado of the Irish clerical and secu- 
lar demagogues; we know that open 
sedition could be suppressed -as it has 
been before ; that more bold rebellion 
could be quelled as it was when Popery 
had all the aid of Gaul; and if another 
policy were adopted, and by extending 
crime the Papists tried to terrify the 
friends of the Protestants into sub- 
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mission, we are well aware that though 
crime would not be retorted, the unas- 
sisted power of the law would vigor- 
ously extinguish or check the disorder. 
Should such a contingency arise, and 
were Mr O’Connell, in his place in 
Parliament, to threaten the House of 
Commons with an augmented assize 
calendar as a bugbear, the question 
would arise, if he should not be made 
answerable for such a consequence ? 
He clearly proves that he can estab- 
lish comparative peace whenever he 
chooses; and we see no reason why he, 
therefore, should not be kept as a 
hostage for it. The “ Liberal’ party, 
however, say that the disturbances in 
Ireland could arise only from one 
source—her wrongs; and that it is 
only by redressing these tranquillity 
can be secured; that Sir Robert Peel 
and the Conservatives would not yield 
any institutions of the country to the 
insatiable appetite of the revolutionary 
faction, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, agitation and discord must 
continue. We need scarcely say this 
is empty, unmeaning cant; but for the 
sake of any who may have been gulled, 
we will briefly expose it. 

What are the wrongs of Ireland? 
First and foremost, the want of a poor- 
law. This is a Conservative mea- 
sure; it was the favourite project of 
the late respected Michael Thomas 
Sadler—(clarum et venerabile nomen!) 
—and, though opposed by Lord Al- 
thorp, the Edinburgh Review, and the 
whole of the Whigs, was constantly 
supported by the Conservative party 
generally. The present Ministry pro- 
fesses to have taken it up, but so false 
are they in their pretended desire to 
forward the scheme, that it is more 
than probable they will be compelled, 
after all their bluster, to depute the 
task to the Opposition. Secondly, 
The existence of a Protestant Estab- 
lished Church. Are the Whigs pre- 
pared to abolish this “ grievance?” 
They declare they are not. They 
are sworn, as Ministers of the Crown 
—but that goes for little in these days, 
as the Papists are so sworn also, and 
every one knows how religiously THEY 
act upon the Romish principle, that 
“‘ every oath against the good of the 
Church (Popery) is perjury.” The 
Conservatives, in supporting an Es- 
tablished Protestant Church, do no 
more than the present Ministers pro- 
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fess to do. What then is the differ. 
ence; how do the Whig-Radicals re- 
medy the wrongs of Ireland? By a 
petty, paltry system of half concession 
and half retention, of privateering and 
fair-sailing ; by a continual cheating 
of conscience to save character; by 
attacking where they know they can- 
not plunder, by bullying when no one 
is afraid. They preserve the coun- 
tenance of O’Connell by cheering him 
when he abuses the Church, and they 
retain their places by loudly vaunting 
their attachment to its principles ; like 
arrant knaves they 


‘* Hint a fault, but hesitate dislike.” 


The Papists tell them tithes must 
be abolished “in substance and in 
name.” The Whigs consent to steal 
five-and-twenty per cent, and L.50,000 
more for Popish education ; and es- 
cape condemnation from their allies 
by protesting they have the will but 
not the power to steal more. But as 
to extinguishing the Church, they are 
as conservative as the Conservatives 
themselves. Indeed, as they know 
they rest under some suspicion, they 
profess the more loudly their purity. 
Thus Ireland can have no pretence for 
treating Sir Robert Peel's party as 
peculiarly opposed to redress of grie- 
vances, unless that emphatic title be 
given to a miserable instalment, with 
no hope of the rest. The only re- 
maining grievance is the possession 
of a municipal system different to that 
enjoyed in England. But the Con- 
servatives are by no means indisposed 
to grant equality of legislation in this 
respect, if similar equality be awarded 
in other matters. The Duke of Wel- 
lington has distinctly declared, that if 
Irish Church property be respected in 
the same manner as the income of the 
English and Scotch churches, there 
will no longer be any objection to the 
establishment of a liberal municipal 
system in Ireland. We will not now 
discuss the policy of this concession ; 
we think experience should teach us 
to withhold more power from those 
who acknowledge their object to be 
the formation of “ normal schools of 
peaceful agitation ;” and we do not 
see why, in the present state of Ire- 
land, the boroughs should be afflicted 
with annual elections and registrations, 
and the expensive formalities of new 
town-councils. We know that the 
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corporations were originally instituted 
for the tion of Protestant set- 
tlers—we believe them to be necessary 
for that purpose now—and when we 
hear loud outeries about the great 
abuse in the administration of corpo- 
rate property, we remember that its 
whole amount in the sister country is 
not equal to the possessions of either 
Liverpool or London singly. Waiving 
these considerations, however, the fact 
appears plain and definite, that the Con- 
servatives are willing to extend equal 
laws, so long as they are demanded, up- 
on all questions ; so long as similar le- 
gislation is not sought, in one instance, 
as a mean of producing dissimilarity in 
another. There is, therefore, no foun- 
dation for the idle pretence that the 
Conservatives are peculiarly favour- 
able to the perpetuation of Irish grie- 
vanees. If the want of the ballot, the 
existence of the House of Lords, sep- 
tennial parliaments, and a limited 
suffrage be considered evils, these, it 
must be remembered, are not confined 
in any degree to Ireland, for England 
shares them; nor are the Conserva- 
tives particularly answerable for them, 
as the Whigs as vigorously contend 
for their continuance. Where, then, 
is the occasion for all the bluster and 
violence with which the Conservatives 
are assailed ; and with the increase of 
which they are threatened if, in con- 
formity with the desire of the people 
of England, they ascend to power? 
The most factious of the Whig-Radi- 
eals do not affect to believe that if Sir 
Robert Peel regained office, there 
would be any denial of practical justice, 
any increase of taxation, any extrava- 
gance, or any opposition to public 
works and the general details of im- 
provement. Nor will it be denied 
that business would be more actively 
carried on than it has been under the 
weak and vacillating Melbourne Cabi- 
net. Yet the policy of the Vatican 
demands that the dismissal of a fop 
like Lord Mulgrave, an accomplished 
idler like Lord Morpeth, and an inso- 
lent official like Mr Drummond, shall 
not be effected without national con- 
vulsion, and the general patronage of 
sedition. Such, at least, is the threat ; 
how much it deserves attention, or 
rather, how deeply it should be scorn- 
ed, need not be stated. It is a betrayal 
of a desire to rebel; it is significant 
of the very profound loyalty of the 
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Roman Catholies, who ebey the law 
only when it suits gl me tg 3; and 
it may very safely be ridiculed by all 
who know that it is not the first time 
rebellion has broken out in vain, and 
disloyalty provoked a just and severe 
chastisement. The time is not ripe 
for revolt ; Popery had better not put 
forth its strength till it is matured ; 
for if it do, peradventure it may re- 
eeive a check calculated not only to 
procrastinate, but, perhaps, effectually 
te’ annihilate that devoutly desired 
consummation. Premature exhibi- 
tions of supremacy are not so much to 
be dreaded by the Conservatives as by 
the Papists themselves, and some have 
sufficient confidence in the tact of those 
persons to believe, that no want of 
diseretion will thus be shown. To 
oppose a Conservative Government 
by bellowing in the Corn Exchange, 
bullying in Parliament, libelling, agi- 
tating, begging for rent, committing 
perjury, and by other similar pecca- 
dilloes and diversions, is natural, and 
ludicrous, and impotent ; we can smile 
at their folly while we punish the of- 
fence. But if a Conservative Govern- 
ment were to meet a different species 
of hostility, the unconstitutional and 
barbarous endeavour to magnify crime 
for party purposes ; if the law as well 
as the authorities were systematically 
thwarted and overborne, it would be 
time to repress such flagrant proceed- 
ings by energy and vigour. We have, 
indeed, no expectation that such cir- 
cumstances or such opposition will 
arise ; we have too much reliance on 
the sense of the people to suppose they 
would permit themselves to be perma- 
nently embroiled in continual discord 
and mutual slaughter, to answer the 
ends of any demagogues, or any fac- 
tion whatever. 

We are induced, from these consi- 
derations, to believe that if a Conser- 
vative Government were to suceeed 
the present one, as we hope will short- 
ly be the case after Parliament has 
assembled, and the election petitions 
are decided, there would be full secu- 
rity for its naga govern and con- 
trol Ireland. e confess that we 


look to this prospect as the only pos- 
sible escape for that country from a 
revolution on the one hand, or a Po- 
pish despotism on the other. The 
Romish movement must be speedily 
stayed, or it will be too late to resist 
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it; the agitators must be deprived of 
their influence in the national councils, 
or the time will come when none can 
exist without them. And if that 
movement is checked, and that influ- 
ence destroyed, we see no cause for 
subsequent despondency. Through 
the conservative policy of former Tory 
Governments, every thing calculated 
to lay the foundations of Ireland's hap- 
piness has been provided. She is in- 
corporated with England, her manu- 
factures have been encouraged, and 
but for the Popish agitation of the last 
ten years, would have extended widely ; 
she is subject to no direct taxation ; 
she has harbours formed by public 
money ; she has long been yearly re- 
ceiving liberal grants for every species 
of legitimate enterprise. The sublet- 
ting system, through Lord Stanley's 
wise measure, is much diminished ; 
emigration from overpopulous districts 
has been properly encouraged ; and she 
requires only tranquillity, arespite from 
agitation, and relief from Radical ex- 
citement, to present a most tempting 
invitation to the importation of British 
capital and industry. Buta firm hand 
and a watchful eye are necessary in 
all who undertake to rule her; they 
must look to the interest of all claim- 
ants for concessions as well as to their 
professions. Education on the prin- 
ciples of the Bible, poor laws tending 
to check improvidence as much as to 
relieve want, public works promising 
to open permanent sources of employ- 
ment, must be introduced and support- 
ed ; so that there may be no excuse for 
violence, and no apology for crime. 
Freedom of election must be secured ; 
justice impartially and boldly adminis- 
tered; and habits of intemperance, 
rioting, and profligacy diminished and 
discouraged. Those institutions which 
are the sources of peace and the diffu- 
sers of comfort in English villages, 
must be more generally favoured and 
fostered ; the savings banks, the self- 
supporting dispensaries, the friendly 
societies, the charitable visiting and 
clothing associations, must be intro- 
duced where they are unknown, and 
increased in the few districts where 
they are already prospering. Reform 
must take place in the domestic eco- 
nomy of the country. Those societies 
already established by the philanthro- 
pic must be patronised and supported ; 
the Irish Sunday School Society, the 
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Hibernian Society, the Irish Society, 
and all such admirable agencies, must 
be permitted to enjoy a fair and un- 
disturbed field for their labours. The 
Government must, in imitation of the 
Duke of Northumberland in 1829, 
be hospitable, and its court the exten- 
sive and powerful auxiliary of domestie 
manufactures. The clergy of the 
Established Church must be protected 
in the possession of their rights, and 
enabled to regain the affection of the 
people so forcibly snatched away by 
the machinations of a designing fac- 
tion. These things, combined with a 
ready and candid acknowledgment of 
all abuses where they exist, and a 
speedy correction of them where they . 
are acknowledged, and where the re- 
medy is not worse than the disease, 
cannot fail to benefit and to tranquil- 
lize Ireland. Protestantism then will 
regain its power; nay, more, will 
carry on the reformation so long un- 
completed ; for it wants but peace, and 
it solicits no advantage but a fair trial. 
Secure in its panoply of truth, and 
purified by the fire of persecution, it 
will evangelize and bless the nation ; 
while baffled superstition, shrinking 
from the glorious light and liberty of 
the Gospel, will retreat into the dull 
cells of bigotry, or the congenial at- 
mosphere of apostate courts. Built, 
like the British Constitution, by a slow 
process—by the cautious hand of ex- 
perience—the fabric of Irish prospe- 
rity and freedom will attract the ad- 
miration of the globe. The character 
of the population, moulded by time 
and trained by discipline, will display 
no diminished genius, but will con- 
tain more stability and firmness. 
Gradual enlightenment will dispel the 
mists of prejudice and the gloomy 
sullenness of popular suspicion—the 
Union will be an union of hearts— 
the British empire one vast but peace- 
ful phalanx of unconquerable power, 
and once more the champion of 
afflicted truth, the fane of benevolence, 
tranquillity, and religion. Then shall 
the harp of Ireland be vocal again, 
inspiring the inhabitants with patriotic 
fervour, and responding by its melody 
to the harmonious music of national 
gratitude and praise; and then may 
the requiem of buried disaffection peal 
forth to sound the glad note of 
triumph over the grave of miseries 
past, and discord forgotten for ever} 
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Our picture of contingent prospects 
may seem Utopian, yet we deem it 
true. We believe there is a possibi- 
lity of Ireland’s regeneration, and, 
believing it, we cannot paint too 
glowingly the glorious results of such 
a blessing. We are not visionary 
enough to dream that there will be 
any fulfilment of our anticipations 
unless there be a speedy change in the 
aspect of society. If the principle of 
evil continue much longer to flourish 
—if those who work the wretchedness 
of man and practically deny the autho- 
rity of God, remain in the possession 
of usurped power, morality must 
vanish, liberty must fade, and anarchy 
or despotism inevitably ensue. We 
searcely at present see any other ex- 
pectation—the tempest has gathered 
over a fated land, and no sign seems 
to exist of its evaporation or decay. 
Crime is in effect wedded to power— 
iniquity allied with the law. Yet we 
venture, through the darkening ele- 
ments, to gaze with an eye of faith on 
higher influences than thdse the un- 
assisted vision can discern. We can- 
not think that Popery will be per- 
mitted to regain an ascendency which 
in former times was the curse of 
Europe, or to triumph over virtue by 
artifices concocted in the alembiec of 
hell—we cannot bring ourselves to 
distrust that Providence by which this 
nation’s councils were once so pros- 
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perously and so happily guided. We 
bid the Protestants turn to the same 
source of hope, for a time will 
surely come when the good and the 
obedient will win their tranquil and 
holy triumph over the combined con- 
spiracies that assail them. Let hearts 
be ready and affections warm ; let 
those means which have formerly been 
used be provided now; for the fall of 
wickedness, through the agency of 
sanctified human influence, may even 
now be preparing, and the knell of 
abused authority be echoing through 
the vault of Heaven. We can hope 
no more. If Popery be not now 
checked, its progress henceforth will 
be one resistless and destructive march 
over every thing experience values, 
and all that time has honoured; its 
giant strides will measure again the 
length and breadth of boundless ter- 
ritory; its withering force will subdue 
the energies of man, and its poisonous 
doctrines taint and degrade his mind. 
Like the Phidian Jupiter, the form of 
Popery is sitting within the temple, 
and while inanimate is disarmed. of 
peril; but if vitality be infused into 
its limbs, and action imparted to its 
system, so that the whole of its torpid 
strength can be exerted, it will burst 
the fabric that shelters and confines it, 
and trample on a dismal scene of deso- 
lation and ruin. 





STRANGE HISTORY AND CONFESSION OF MADEMOISELLE GAUTIER. 


MapemoisELLe Gautier was one of 
the greatest ornaments of the French 
stage at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. She was of a tall and com- 
manding figure, and her face, inde- 
pendently of the regularity of feature 
which made it a model for the sculp- 
tor, possessed such exquisite variety of 
expression, that she could accommo- 
date herself with equal ease to the 
lightest comedy or the deepest pathos. 
Besides these professional advantages, 
she was a person of great accomplish- 
ments, being celebrated for the point 
and piquancy of her verses in the 
wittiest circles of Paris ; and excelling 
no less in the productions of her pencil 
than of her pen. A person with such 
endowments—young—beautiful—and 
at the very height of celebrity as an 


actress, needed nothing farther toex- 
cite the public curiosity as to every 
circumstance connected with her. 
And enquiry only served to add still 
more to the wonder with which she 


was regarded. Her bodily strength 
was prodigious. With the delicate 
looking hand, which seemed fit only 
for the graceful exercises of the fan, 
she could roll up a plate of massive 
silver as if it were a wafer. Nor did 
she hesitate to send a challenge to a 
trial of muscle to the Marshal Saxe, a 
very powerful man, who plumed him- 
self on his Herculean strength. The 
challenge was accepted, and the strug- 
gle took place. It was agreed that the 
victory should be adjudged to which- 
ever of the combatants first bent down 
the other's arm—both resting their 
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elbows on a table. In this trial the 
elbows touch each other, the hands 
being held up, and the victory depends 
entirely on the strength of wrist. 
After an arduous contest the Marshal 
succeeded in bending down the arm of 
his fair antagonist ; but he was forced 
to acknowledge, that he had never 
encountered any one whom it had 
cost him more trouble to overcome. 
But the beautiful amazon did not re- 
strict her exhibitions of strength or 
daring to her own country. In that 
dissolute-age, and in so unscrupulous 
a profession as the stage at that period 
was considered, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at if Mademoiselle Gautier shared 
in the general immorality. One of 
the most celebrated of her lovers was 
the great Marshal de Wirtemberg, 
who took her on one occasion along 
with him to the court of his relative 
the Duke. This prince had a mistress 
to whom he was passionately attached, 
and to whom, as the favourite of the 
sovereign, greater obeisance was, per- 
haps, made than if she had been his 
wife. But this humble subserviency 
did not suit the imperious temper of 
the Parisian beauty, who left no op- 
portunity unemployed to vex and 


mortify the Ducal Sultana; and was 
so successful in attaining this object, 
that she received a peremptory order 
to quit the court and territory of Wir- 


temberg. Indignant beyond measure 
at this public insult, she brooded over 
projects of revenge, and suddenly 
quitted Paris, preserving a strict in- 
cognito, to wreak her vengeance on 
the cause of her disgrace. Through 
numberless dangers she arrived at last 
in Wirtemberg, and watched an op- 
portunity for several days. Having 
ascertained that the favourite would 
be in a carriage on the public drive at 
a certain hour, she drove a caleche 
with a pair of very spirited horses, and 
having shown herself to her enemy, 
and cast on her a glance of as wither- 
ing scorn as her majestic features 
could assume, she directed her caleche 
in such a way against the carriage of 
her rival, that she knocked off the hind 
wheel, and brought her to the ground. 
She then set off, full speed, on her 
homeward way, and having previously 
made arrangements for her flight, she 
succeeded in escaping the punishment 
which such an adventure would assu- 
redly have brought down on her. 


But some few years after this, and - 
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while she was still in the full career of 
fame and fortune, Paris was thrown 
into tenfold astonishment by the ‘as- 
tounding intimation that La Gautier 
had left the stage, the scene of her 
triumphs—that she had become devout 
—that she had renounced the world, 
and buried herself in a convent! The 
news was scarcely credible ; but never- 
theless it was true. It was discovered 
that she had devoted herself to the 
most rigid penitence, and assumed the 
veil in a nunnery of Carmelites, whose 
discipline. was of the strictest and 
most unvarying kind. Various rea- 
sons were assigned for this unheard-of 
step, but the most likely one is, that a 
disappointment in the only ‘instance 
where she had really loved had so dis- 
gusted her with the world, that she 
determined to leave it for ever. A 
disappointment of this sort acting on 
strong passions and an ill-regulated 
mind, is very apt to produce a degree 
of sourness and ascetism which the 
unfortunate sufferer too often believes 
to be religious. Vanity comes also to 
the aid of this delusion, and the repu- 
tation of sanctity is eagerly sought 
after as an alleviation to the wounds 
produced in the too sensitive heart by 
fickle or unrequited love. The only 
eo who had inspired the beautiful 

a Gautier with real affection, or with 
a passion which she mistook for it, 
was the famous Quinault Dufresne, 
who was an actor on the same boards. 
Dufresne was the handsomest man at 
that time on the stage, and continued, 
long after the retirement of La Gautier, 
to be a great favourite in the charac- 
ters of the higher comedy. After 
they had lived together for some time, 
the passion of La Gautier reached 
such a height that she resolved to 
marry the object of it. This conde- 
scension, she had every reason to ex- 
pect, would have been received by 
Dufresne, who was at that time poor 
and dependent, with the highest gra- 
titude ; but whether the love he had 
entertained for her was now extin- 
guished, or he had other reasons for 
his refusal, certain it is that he reject- 
ed the offer of her hand. From that 
moment the high spirit of La Gautier 
was crushed within her. The fire of 
her temperament was driven back- 
ward, and fed on her own heart. It 
was at this time she felt the first incli- 
nation to an altered life ; anda distaste 
for this world, which she believed was 

26 
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a longing for the next, made her turn 
her eyes to the stillness and obscurity 
of a convent. 

At the same time, having once en- 
tered upon this mode of life, her 
strength of character enabled her to 
continue init. Besides, hidden as she 
was from the thousand eyes of the 
theatre, she was now nearly as much 
the subject of conversation as before. 
The pious letters and religious exhorta- 
tions of La Gautier were eagerly sought 
for. Her correspondence was courted 
by the highest in the land. The Queen 
herself carried on a frequent inter- 
change of letters, and even of poems, 
with the recluse. When La Gautier 
was dying, the last note she wrote was 
a copy of verses to the Queen, implo- 
ring the benefit of her prayers. We 


subjoin the lines, as a specimen of the 
courtliness which the Carmelite sister 
knew how to intermingle with her 


piety :— 


une eternelle 
vie, 
Brise de mon exil les liens importuns. 
Avec une priere offerte par Sophie { 
Mon ame va yoler sur l’autel des 
parfums. 
© Reine! ame celeste et le charme du 
monde, 
Si sur moi tes regards daigneront 
s'abaisser, 
Jimplore, en expirant, la pieté profonde ! 
Demande mon bonheur! le ciel va 
t’evancer ! 


A letter also, which she wrote to the 
Bishop of Rieux on the death of his 
brother the Count de Chamerolles, 
who had formerly been her lover, 
made some noise. In this letter, 
which occupied eight pages, she ex- 
presses some fears for the salvation of 
her former friend, but relies on the 
mercy of God in the most edifying 
manner, and concludes (with as much 
humility as a humble nun could ven- 
ture such a step to her superior) by 
offering some good advice to the Bi- 
shop, whose life was any thing but 
canonical, or befitting his profession. 
The manner in which she became ac- 
quainted with the Queen was credita- 
ble to both. La Gautier, who was 
anxious to save others from the perils 
she had escaped, was desirous to get 
her nephew withdrawn from the stage, 
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where he was a singer, and admitted 
into the Queen’s music band. In this 
she succeeded, and wrote a letter of 
acknowledgment to Moncrif, through 
whom she had obtained her wish. 
Moncrif showed this letter to the 
Queen, who was so struck with the 
religious sentiments of Sister Augus- 
tine de la Misericorde, the religious 
name La Gautier had assumed, that 
she sent her an assurance of her friend- 
ship and protection. All who knew 
her after she had become a Carmelite 
have spoken of her in the highest 
terms. She preserved the original 
buoyancy of her disposition, only her 
vivacity had been changed into fer- 
vour in her duties. She delighted in 
visits, and conversed with fire and 
energy. The Pope had given her a 
brief to appear in the parlour with her 
face unveiled; an indulgence of no 
slight value to one who was still fond 
of admiration, and preserved a coun- 
tenance still worthy to be admired. 
But when, in the course of years, the 
Carmelite had become almost forgot- 
ten, when she was blind and old, at- 
tention was again drawn to her ex- 
traordinary career by the appearance 
of an account of her conversion, writ- 
ten by herself. There is no clue by 
which to discover the person to whom 
this very interesting confession is ad- 
dressed; but it is evidently to some 
one who had begged of her a descrip- 
tion of the change which she had 
undergone. The account was found 
among the papers of Duclos, the his- 
toriographer of France, and is now 
no where to be met with, except in a 
collection now before us, called 
«* Piéces interessantes et peu con- 
nues,” which, though the editor, who 
rejoices in the initials D. L. P., is as 
profound a fool as can well be ima- 
gined, contains a great deal of very 
curious and useful information. It 
was published in 1786, and is now very 
scarce. From it we lay before our 
readers a translation of the confession 
of La Gautier, from which they will 
be enabled to judge how far the “ con- 
version” arose from a rational repen- 
tance, or was the result of disappoint- 
ed love, or a craving after notoriety. 


‘« Recital of the Conversion of Ma- 
demoiselle Gautier, Comedian ; from 





* Theresa was the patroness of the Carmelites. 
+ Sophie, one of the baptismal names of the Queen. 
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an original manuscript in her own 
handwriting. 

“¢ On the 25th April, 1722, a time 
when I was plunged in an ocean of 
pleasures, according to the destructive 
opinion of the world,-and tasted a 
dreadful security in the very shadows 
of death, in which I voluntarily re- 
mained, I awoke at eight or nine 
o’clock in the morning, contrary to 
my usual custom. I recollected it was 
my birth-day. I rang for my attend- 
ants, and my dressing-maid hurried 
into the room, thinking I was unwell. 
I told her to dress me immediately, as 
I wished to attend mass. She answer- 
ed it was not a holy day, knowing that 
at the very utmost my church-going 
was confined to the solemn feasts. I 
insisted, however, and she dressed me. 
I went to the church of the Cordelier, 
followed by my page, and taking with 
me a little orphan protegée of my 
mother’s, whom I had adopted. I 
heard a portion of the service without 
any particular attention ; but towards 
the * Preface’ an internal voice asked 
me § What brings me to the foot of 
the altar? Is it to thank God for 
having given me attractions to please 
the world, and yet to transgress his 
laws every day ?’ 

*‘ This reflection on my monstrous 
ingratitude to my Maker struck me 
beyond expression. From the chair 
on which I was negligently reclined I 
east myself on my knees upon the 
floor. After the mass was finished I 
sent home my page and the orphan, 
and remained sunk in an inconceiv- 
able abyss of perplexity. Suddenly 1 
sprang up and went to the sacristy to 
demand a ‘ mass of the Saint Esprit,’ 
to which a spark of faith, which all my 
disorderly conduct had failed to ex- 
tinguish, made me have recourse in 
every imminent danger. The first 
words I pronounced while waiting for 
the priest were, § Oh, my God! | am 
anxious to be saved—but what am I 
todo? Iam bound by chains as dif- 
ficult to be unloosed as they are dear 
tome. Help me then, oh God! To 
be illumined by thy light I will come 
every day to mass.’ 

** In short, after three hours of agi- 
tation, if I did not go home justified, I 
was, at least, determined to enter on 
a path that led to justification. Six 
months passed on with regular attend- 
ance at mass in the morning, and my 
accustomed gaieties at night. As I 
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had been rallied about my church. 
going, I disguised myself as a silly 
woman to avoid discovery. But m 
incognito was found out, and the rail. 
lery was redoubled. I then recollected 
that text in the Gospel, ‘ One cannot 
serve two masters,’ and determined, as 
the day of All-Saints drew near, to 
abandon the most dangerous though 
the most agreeable one. 

“I began by dispensing with my 
dressing-maid’s services at my toilette, 
By way of preparation for the retreat 
I meditated, I withdrew myself gra- 
dually from parties of pleasure, under 
pretext of indisposition ; but the nearer 
Easter approached, which I had fixed 
on for making my retreat, my internal 
struggles became the more violent, so 
that my health suffered severely, A 
perpetual sickness, however, did not 
prevent my writing out my general 
confession. The necessity of finding 
a confessor determined me to confide 
in a virtuous relation who had often 
and vainly reproved my mode of life. 
She addressed herself to the Grand 
Penitentiary, who pointed out a zeal- 
ous viear of St Sulpice, which was my 
own parish. At first he rejected me, 
and refused me a hearing till I should 
have separated myself from the world. 
At last, however, touched by seeing 
me at his feet, where my tears and 
sobbings showed him the sincerity of 
my sentiments, he comforted me with 
the hope of God's merey, and put me 
off till a future day when I should be 
more calm. 

«* What a day was that, oh God! 
It was the day when, for the last time 
in my life, the persons I loved the 
most tenderly were to be with me at 
dinner. But, however dear to me | 
were my friends, they had now be- 
eome less dear to me than my salva- 
tion. : 

‘¢ What I suffered at table to pre- 
vent my internal agitation from ap- 
pearing, may be easily imagined. I 
felt Grace and Nature in every fold of 
my heart, when one of my friends said 
to me, * You give us too good cheer 
for the Wednesday in Passion week,’ 
—and another immediately subjoined, 
*’ Tis because she gives us her fare- 
well entertainment.’ 

‘¢ Feeling myself ready to faint, I 
rose from table, under pretext of 
having a payment to make which I 
had promised. The company rose 
at the same time, I was led to the 
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door, and when I had stept into my 
carriage, my friends resumed their 
places at the table. But the first 
crack of the coachman’s whip made me 
utter a scream so shrill and piercing 
that the company heard it, and pre- 
pared torunouttome. On this com- 
motion I came back, and went into a 
lower room; and my dressing-maid 
deceived them by pretending that I 
was gone, and that it was the child 
they had heard screaming. I then 
got into the carriage again, and took 
refuge in St Sulpice, where my con- 
fessor was waiting my arrival. ‘There, 
in spite of my agitation, 1 began my 
confession ; and after a sitting of 
three hours, through which God alone 
could have sustained me, the confessor, 
truly touched with my condition, put 
me off till another day. I came back 
to my house, where I had only four 
days longer to remain. A feeling of 
desolation got possession of my heart 
and mind. I was lost and trembling, 
and demanded of myself, like St Augus- 
tin, ‘ Canst thou divest thyself of so 
many comforts and possessions—of so 
many kinds of pleasures, which, up to 
this day, have satisfied thy desires? 
Canst thou abandon this little palace 
to go and live in solitude in a miserable 
cell, and see no one but the nuns? 
Canst thou embrace, in short, and for 
the whole of thy life, a state as mono- 
tonous as obscure, which thou hast 
always hitherto detested ?” 

«¢ But in that cruel moment I tri- 
umphed. At last the hour of my de- 
parture came. Monsieur Langlet, 
the curé of my parish, had often 
avoided me; I had always ridiculed 
and jested at his pious exhortations. 


: His joy was now complete when he 


understood how merciful God had 
been tome. A part of the night was 
devoted to writing to persons with 
‘whom I was professionally engaged, 
and to the father of the child I had 
adopted, whom I sent back with 20 
pistoles. I left my letters, with direc- 
tions for them not to be sent to their 
address till mid-day; and to say to 


‘any one who called, that 1 had gone 


away for along time. After which I 


. went from my house, to which I was 


never to return, about five o’clock in 
the morning. But instead of the 
struggles I had formerly experienced, 
I now left it with as much tranquillity 
as at this moment I leave my cell to 
go into the choir. This was eleven 


months precisely after that happy 
mass, 

“ I arrived in great tranquillity at 
Versailles, in time for the levee of the 
late Cardinal de Fleury and the Duke 
de Gesvres, my constant protectors, 
of whom I took my leave. From 
their lodgings 1 went to the royal 
chapel to hear mass; but during the 
service I recollected that there was a 
lady in the chateau whom I had vio- 
lently offended, and, rushing from the 
chapel, I hurried to her house, and 
begged an interview with her in a 
lower room to avoid the eclat of her 
first indignation. Scarcely had she 
entered when I shut the door, and 
threw myself at her feet, which fixed 
her to the spot and kept her silent. 
In the posture of supplication which I 
still retained, I begged her to vouch- 
safe me her forgiveness; for that I 
was abandoning the world to do p:u- 
ance for my sins, and that I had 
thought it right to make a commence- 
ment with the most difficult of all the 
precepts in the gospel. The lady, 
recovering a little from what she had 
fancied was an illusion, said every 
thing to me which the pique of an 
angry woman could suggest. I lis- 
tened to her in silence; and, when 
she had concluded, I merely said, still 
continuing at her feet, that I had come 
not to justify myself, but to entreat 
her pardon; that if she deigned to 
grant it me, I should leave her con- 
tented— but if she refused it, that God 
would be satisfied with my submission, 
but would not be satisfied with her 
refusal. At these words she gave me 
her hand, made me sit down, and we 
were reconciled. 

“I left Versailles without having 
taken any nourishment, the action I 
had performed supplying me with 
strength. I went to Paris to the com- 
munity of Sainte Perpetuate, where I 
had had a chamber furnished for me, 
as I intended to remain there till the 
inventory of my furniture and other 
arrangements were completed. 

« On entering into that first retreat, I 
experienced invisibly that which hap- 
pened visibly to St Paul; for instead 
of the scales which fell from his eyes, 
I felt myself transformed into a new 
creature. Mounting into that little 
chamber, I thought myself ascended 
into heaven. There all the past dis- 


appeared—house — property — friends 
—pleasures—all vanished from my re- 
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collection! The calm and internal 
peace which I experienced made me 
doubt whether my life, up to that period, 
had not been a dream. My cousin, 
who was melted in tears, and could not 
tear herself from me for fear of leav- 
ing me alone and finding me dead in 
the morning, could not comprehend 
my anxiety to send her away that I 
might taste at leisure the new pleasure 
of solitude. I told the superior that I 
had taken lunch in the morning, and 
begged her to give me for supper the 
remains of what the community had 
had for dinner. There was nothing 
but a little stewed carp, which I ate 
with appetite. Strange! -for three 
months I could retain no nourishment, 
not even ‘consommés.’ I had even 
rejected a little rice-broth I had taken 
the night before for supper ; but that 
reheated carp, and a few nuts by way 
of a dessert, not only remained on my 
stomach without any uneasiness, but 
I slept the whole night as peacefully 
as a child of eight years old—a thing 
which I continue to do even now. 

«« When my retreat from the world 
was known, every one assigned for it 
what reason he chose. No one could 
believe, that in the vigour of my age 
(I was then thirty-one), and the vio- 
lence of my passions, I could have 
voluntarily embraced a life so oppo- 
site to the one I had left. My sale 
was advertised, and lasted fifteen days, 
during which all Paris crowded to the 
house, to convince itself of the reality 
of my flight ; and every one returned 
touched and softened by God’s mercy 
towards me. Many questioned my 
cousin, who had the charge of my 
temporal affairs, as to the place of my 
retreat ; but as she was totally incom- 
municative, she was asked on one oc- 
casion to convey a letter to me, with 
directions to be careful that it got to 
my hands. . 

« This letter was from a friend, 
who exhorted me not to persist in the 
system I had so thoughtlessly adopted, 
particularly in the enviable condition 
I was in, and at an age when a change 
of sentiments is almost always inevita- 
ble, and repentance frequently comes 
too late. In proof of this many ex- 
amples were cited, which would have 
been enough to frighten me, if God’s 
grace had not sustained and strength- 
ened me. From the sentiments which 
truly animated my heart, it is easy to 
judge what answer I returned. 
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* When my affairs were finally ar- 
ranged, I set out, on Ascension eve, 
six weeks after my delivery from 
Egypt, for the Maconnois, where I 
was expected by my friend my lady 
the Marchioness de Valadons d’ Arey. 
I had informed her of my resolution, 
and begged her to procure’a place for 
me in the convent of the Ursulines de 
Pondeveaux, where I wished to reside 
as a § boarder,’ and totally unknown. 
For the idea of taking the veil had 
not yet entered my mind, and I had 
always had a great aversion to that 
mode of life, and, above all, for com- 
munities of females. 

* On entering the diligence, I found 
that the companion of my journey was 
the commandant of Aubepin, who, 
being misled by my appearance, treat- 
ed me with the most respectful atten- 
tions till we got to Saulien, where the 
Marchioness was waiting to receive 
me. This still further increasing his 
mistake, he begged me to inform him, 
who it was to whom he had had the 
honour of offering his attentions? I 
answered him very frankly that I 
should keep that a secret, less through 
vanity on my own account, than to 
spare him the reflection of having 
lavished his politeness on a person so 
little worthy of it. . He took my re- 
fusal for a compliment, and renewed 
his entreaties. I said to him, ‘ Mon- 
sieur le Commandant, I give you my 
word that, on arriving at Lyons, you 
shall know who I am; and if I forfeit 
the esteem you have conceived for me, 
you will at least confess that it was 
not my intention to deceive you, and 
that my sincerity will obtain the par- 
don of my silence.’ 

“In fact I wrote to him imme- 
diately who I was—my resolution of 
returning to God—and begged him 
not to be offended by having refused 
to inform him before. He was so 
pleased with my candour, that, till his 
death, I had no truer or better friend. 
Scarcely was I installed in the con- 
vent of Pondeveaux, where the sister- 
hood had received me with every pos- 
sible kindness, than the devil spread a 
snare for me. A person, whose name 
is well known to you, wrote that, as I 
had determined to lead a life of re- 
tirement, he begged me to accept one 
of his estates, which he mentioned by 
name, to end my days init; and, in case 
of my agreeing to this, he would have 
the donation made out in proper form. 
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« I thanked him very cordially for 
his offer—telling him that, as I had 
quitted my own house, it would not 
be ‘ edifying’ to accept of his; and 
that, however pure might be his in- 
tentions, they would be liable to mis- 
construction. The sisterhood had 
given me a large apartment, out of 
which I formed three small ones, ex- 
pecting to reside there all my life. I 
assisted at all their services. I was 
grieved at the attentions they bestow- 
ed on me, because they were misled 
by a certain air of the great world, 
and the embonpoint which I had not 
yet got quit of, and considered me a 
‘person of noble birth. However; I 
undeceived them as I had done the 
commandant, and they redoubled their 
kindness. I spent my days in read- 
ing and praying, leading the sweetest 
life imaginable. I was, nevertheless, 
for the first six months of my residence 
at Pondeveaux, tormented by dreams 
which troubled me terribly every 
night. One day, finding myself alone 
before the holy sacrament, and grie- 
ved by these impertinent dreams, ‘I 
addressed myself to the mother of 
God as if she had been present. ‘ Oh, 
holy Virgin! (I began with the same 
ingenuity as six months before I had 
spoken to God at the Cordeliers), 
they say that thou art omnipotent in 
heaven ; that thou obtainest for sin- 
ners whatever they dare to ask. If, 
by thy intercession, I am delivered 
from the nocturnal vexations which I 
have suffered so long, and which fill 
me with such horror, I promise to fast 
on bread and water the eve of all thy 
fétes, and to communicate at thy in- 
tention ; to wear next my flesh till 
my death a cord of white wool, with 
knots on it; and to say thy Litany 
every day devoutly.’ From that in- 
stant I was so tranquil, and retain so 
lively a gratitude to that mother of 
mercy, that I would shed the last drop 
of my blood in support both of her 
power and goodness. 

« There happened at the same time 
a very singular incident, where the 
hand of God visibly protected that 
eommunity. The night of St Anne’s 
day, there was so prodigious a storm 
that every thing seemed about to be 
overthrown. The thunder which roll- 
ed above the roof of the house de- 
stroyed it entirely, and the garrets 
filled with corn were inundated. The 
water, passing across the boards, fell 


in torrents into the infirmary, particu. 
larly into a room where an ancient 
sister was lying in a palsy. The 
others, who did not know on which 
side to turn, came to my chamber to 
beg me to assist them. I ran in no- 
thing -but my shift to the poor old 
creature’s bed, whom no one had cou- 
rage to touch. I lifted her easily, 
and was about to place her in my bed, 
which had escaped. the inundation, 
when I found the door shut (with the 
key in the inside), and was forced to 
earry her elsewhere. The deluge I 
had been exposed to had put me into 
a condition as pitiable as it was ridi- 
culous ; and the sisters lent me one of 
their shifts, which was the first hair- 
cloth I ever wore. We went all to- 
gether to the granary to save what we 
could of the meal that was falling on 
us half-kneaded, without being aware 
of the risk we ran. For, when day- 
light came, we saw the tiles hanging 


. over our heads with scarcely any sup- 


port; which was regarded as a true 
miracle, and attributed to my having 
founded a perpetual evening service 
in testimony of God’s mercy towards 
me, and which had that very evening 
been performed for the first time. . 

** After ten months’ residence at 
Pondeveaux, I went to Lyons to pay 
my respects to the late Marshal Ville- 
roi. The establishment at Auticaille 
pleased me exceedingly ; and though 
no boarders were received there, my 
lord the Archbishop obtained that fa- 
vour for me. I had been somewhat 
disquieted at Pondeveaux for having 
refused the visits of the old Count de 
Feuillars, who was governor of the. 
town. At the same time my friend 
the Marchioness d’Arey had disap- 
proved of my being so retired, and of 
my considering an invitation she con- 
stantly gave me to spend the summer 
with her and her family at her estate 
as an interruption of my duties. 

“I had my furniture, therefore, 
brought from Pondeveaux, without 
caring for the conveniences I had fit- 
ted up, and which had cost me more 
than two hundred pistoles. I was at 
nearly the same expense at Auticaille, 
looking on it as the last of my stations. 
} followed there, as I had done at 
Pondeveaux, the regular exercises of 
the order of St Mary; and had for 
my director Father Deveaux, whose 
orders appeared to me to be those of 
God himself. He began by recom- 
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menditig me to rise at eleven o'clock 
at night; and to pray till midnight: I 
kept myself well awake in. order to 
obey ; but scarcely was I on my knees 
till I slept like a marmot, I know not 
till what hour. Seeing that that ex- 
ercise was not adapted for me, hie pre- 
scribed me another in a letter I re- 
ceived from him. He observed, that 
since I had so great a desire to expi- 
ate my sins, he advised me to make 
use of the scourge every Friday, for 
the space of a ‘ Miserere,’ either on 
_ the shoulders, or in the manner of the 
sisterhood, saying that they would 
lend me the necessary instrument at 
Auticaille; or if not, that he would 
furnish me with one himself. Never 
was any one so taken down as I was 
at the reading of that letter! I 
thought my eyes had deceived me. I 
read and re-read that precious epistle, 
always thinking I had been mistaken; 
but I always found it contained the 
same proposition. ‘ What!’ cried I, 
with a sort of indignation—‘ the 
scourge! Just Heaven! what imper- 
tinence! The Beguines may submit 
to it if they like; but, for me, I will 
do no such thing. But what is to be 
done? It is God who speaks to me 
by his mouth ; and if I disobey him ? 
But the Miserere that he has preé- 
scribed, I have never read it. ell, 
I must learn it. I must submit to the 
minister of my God, and be resigned 
to every thing, since my salvation de- 
pends on it.’ 

‘“‘ To prevent my shame in borrowing 
a scourge, I cut six or seven lashes of 
new cord, which I knotted in several 
places. While the sisterhood were at 
prayers I locked myself in, uncovered 
my shoulders, and let fall a storm of 
blows, the agony of which was so 
great that I fell almost senseless upon 
my face. I wept with rage, not devo- 
tion, determined to sing a pretty sharp 
song to my director flagellant. I pass- 
ed the night, as it pleased God, with- 
out the power to close an éyé; or lie 
on any side. 
my shoulders discoloured with whip 
marks, and went (almost out of my- 
self with rage) to St Joseph’s, to give 
my zealous director an account of what 
a subtnission to his counsels had pro- 
duced. 

“ Alas! from the- moment he ap- 
peared, his innpoeitg exterior made 
me feel so weak, that I could not re- 


ply to his questions as to the cause of 


In the morning I found ~ 
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my visit. The tidveitient of my shoiil- 
ders having sufficed to tell him enough, 
he dt last made me confess it; and I 
frankly told him that I had accepted 
his proposition, though I had been 
Scandalized at it at first; and begged 
him not to exact of mé a repetition of 
the exercise. He promised it at once, 
assuring me at the same time; that 
before miany days I should beg it of 
him on my knees, but that he would 
not grant it. ‘ Oh, as to that,’ replied 
I, with some spitefulness; ‘ your beard 
will be pretty long before your pro- 
phecy is accomplished.’ But notwith- 
standing all that; the good father was 
right ; for I was no sooner returned 
home again than the shame of what I 
had done; and of my cowardice, made 
me alter my sentiments and language. 

“ Those pure virgins with whom I 
lived; and who joined penance to a life 
of innocence, spoke my condemnation ; 
and my shoulders were not healed be- 
fore I begged; with great humility, 
what I had so indignantly rejected. 
The good father, merely for furth’s 
sake; let me entreat some time; for 
he would have been. very sorry not to 
have contributed to the mortification 
of that flesh, so plump and luxurious, 
and which even then I regarded so 
tenderly. He, therefore; furnished 
me abundantly with every og 8 te- 
ome in order to make up for my 

ormer poltroonery. 

« IT should never have done if I en- 
tered into details of other adventures 
of the kind, which at first were diffi- 
cult to me, but which gradually led 
me to the religious vocation for which 
at one time I had entertained so great 
an antipathy. The sisters, who were 
very kind to me, and whose kindness 
I shall never forget, were astonished 
that, since I submitted to all their ob- 
servancés, I did not offer to God the 
entire sacrifice of my liberty ; on which 
I begged them not to speak to me of 
such an éngagement, or I could no 
longer remain with them. 

*¢ They spoke of it no more; but 
they made me réad the life of Madame 
de Mortmorenci, who, after the melan- 
choly death of her husband, took the 
veil at St Mary’s. That great ex- 
ample affected me; I thought on it 
deeply, and consulted Father Deveaux, 
who asstred me that the greatest sa- 
crifice I had now to make to God was 
that of my liberty, But this was no 
new knowledge: I felt it very well 
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myself; but what surprised me was, 
that I found myself nearly disposed 
for it. This was in the month of July, 
1724 ; and when I imparted it to the 
Lady Superior and some of the sisters, 
their friendship for me was greatly 
increased. I wrote some days after- 
wards to Paris, from whence I sum- 
moned my relation, that I might dis- 
pose of my property, intending shortly 
afterwards to take the religious habit. 

“ During this interval the history 
of the famous Rance, the founder, or 
rather the reformer, of La Trappe, 
was put into my hands.—But, great 
God! what a temptation! Scarcely 
had I recognised in that illustrious 
penitent so close a resemblance be- 
tween the disorders of his youth and 
those of mine, than every gentle rule 
was displeasing to me, and I promised 
to God, in all the fulness of my heart, 
to imitate, as far as I was able, that 
penitent in his austerities, as I had 
done in the errors of his life. I would 
even have instantly flown to the Clair- 
ettes (females after the models of La 
Trappe), if Father Deveaux had not 
assured me that I should find among 
the Carmelites all that I could wish 
for at La Trappe. 

“‘ T confided my design to the late 
Archbishop De Villeroi, who honour- 
ed me with particular kindness. He 
wished at first to dissuade me, but 
when I opened to him my heart, and 
assured him that I felt peculiarly im- 
pelled to satisfy the Divine justice, he 
was so penetrated with my condition, 
that he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ This is 
the finger of God! I will go and ask 
a place for you at the Carmelites.’— 


‘ But, my lord,’ I replied, ‘ do not. 


forget to tell them what I was in the 
world, for I do not wish to deceive.’ 

“ He did as I required, and told 
them the profession I had exercised in 
the King’s house, and at Paris, which 
staggered them very much. - But the 
prelate having told them that he took 
their scruples on himself, the Mother 
Superior, who favoured my design, 
wrote to me that I had only to fix my 
day to come to the sisterhood, and 
immediately enter into the house. 

‘«* | was anxious that no intelligence 
of this should reach the ladies of Au- 
ticaille, for our mutual affection was 
so great, that I wished to avoid the 
tender reproaches which would doubt- 
less have rendered our scparation more 
distressing. I proceeded then to the 
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Carmelites of Lyons the 14th October, 
1724, and wrote from thence to the 
Superior and sisterhood of Auticaille 
to ask their pardon for the secrecy of 
my action, which had proceeded en- 
tirely from a want of confidence in 
myself. 

‘¢ It was thus that the Lord, out of 
his infinite mercy, made me enter the 
land of saints, eighteen months after 
releasing me from that of perdition, to 
which poverty alone had conducted 
me, for none of my relations had de- 
parted from Christian honesty and 
simplicity. It was only the trouble of 
my father which had reduced me, at 
the age of seventeen—well grown, and 
with a face which they called tolerably 
prepossessing—not to know what part 
to take. I had always had a horror of 
vice, and scarcely less of a proposition 
that was made to me to go upon the 
stage. On this I was told that such 
were only the prejudices of common 
people and bigots, but that the court 
and city thought otherwise, and view- 
ed with different eyes those who exer- 
cised talents as useful as they were 
agreeable. Youth is.easily persuaded ! 
.... But experience taught me how 
inevitable perversion becomes in that 
condition for those who are not guard- 
ed against all the quicksands that sur- 
round them. Without any other la- 
bour than that of the memory, one 
lives in opulence and continual amuse- 
ments of every kind, so that the three 
last years I was at the theatre brought 
me, after all expenses were paid, forty- 
four thousand francs— What a bait to 
the heart that looks only to the pre- 
sent! and what mercy must that be 
that could deliver me from so volup- 
tuous a life, especially in the full force 
of youth and of the passions ! 

*¢ T will, nevertheless, confess, that 
I have there met with persons as esti- 
mable for their morals as for their ta- 
lents—but I was not of the number ; 
and I venture to say (to my shame, as 
well as to the glory of God, whose 
grace was shown more powerfully in 
my conversion), that it chose the least 
worthy object when it fixed upon me. 
In entering the holy mansion which 
shall see: the end of my career, I felt 
that the Lord had fulfilled all my de- 
sires. He, nevertheless, permitted se- 
veral wicked men to come to the gate 
of the monastery on the very first 
night, and do and say every thing that 
was possible to induce them to turn 
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me away. The prioress, after vainly 
endeavouring to identify them, inform- 
ed the archbishop of the incident, 
who, better instructed, perhaps, found 
means to prevent a recurrence of such 
infamous attempts. A report was af- 
terwards raised, that I was not born 
in lawful wedlock, which would be an 
invincible barrier to my admission into 
that holy order. I referred it to the 
cure of St Sulpice, who, besides an 
extract of my baptismal register, sent 
me a letter, in form of a certificate, 
which confounded the malice of the 
devil. 

«‘ These trials, and many more which 
I need not mention, far from discou- 
raging me, served, on the contrary, to 
make me bless still more the mercy 
(misericorde) of God; so that I be- 
lieved I could not do better than adopt 
it for my religious name. I then be- 
sought the prioress that I might live 
unknown, without any correspondence 
with my friends, or even my relations 
—which she thought proper to refuse 
me. 

«‘ Thad begged her, from the mo- 
ment of my entrance, to have no scru- 
ples, but to make me practise at the 
first all that I should have to practise 
in the end; seeing that I had lost so 
much time in the world, and that it 
was important for me not to lose a 
single moment in the. bosom of reli- 
gion. She deigned to yield to my en- 
treaties, in exempting me from those 
prudent attentions which in all sister- 
hoods are bestowed on the newly ini- 
tiated. 

‘‘ They placed a broom in my hand 
the very day of my entrance. To do 
the washing, to draw the water from 
a deep well, to rub the refectory tables, 
to carry the jugs of water to the cham- 
ber of each sister, to wash the earthen- 
ware we used, to clean the kettles and 
the kitchen stove, were greater plea- 
sures to me than my former enjoy- 
ments. After labouring at these em- 
ployments four years, I had the making 
of all the alpargates, or cord-shoes, of 
the whole sisterhood ; and the care of 
the clock, for which it was necessary 
to raise up three stones of prodigious 
weight every day by strength of arm. 
At this I laboured three years, when 
the toil having somewhat impaired my 
health, it was transferred to another. 

‘«‘ After my first three months’ pro- 
bation, I was admitted to the sacred 
habit the 20th January, 1725. My 
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lord the Archbishop was good enough 


to preside atthe ceremony. In spite 
of the inclement season, the whole city 
was present, so difficult had it been for 
people to persuade themselves of the 
great change that had taken place on 
me; and, indeed, I could sometimes 
hardly believe it myself. The recol- 
lection of the past, and the view of the 
present, were quite sufficient to con- 
firm me in my resolutions. The mer- 
cies from above rendered my former 
sins so much the more odious to me; 
my eyes were two fountains of tears— 
of tears the most sincere. 

‘“‘ Some days before my profession, 
God permitted Satan to trouble me 
more than ever, in painting the ex- 
treme importance of the engagement I 
was about to undertake, especially with 
a sisterhood, the very name of which 
had been always displeasing to me. 
But heaven vouchsafed me its support, 
aud the mere approach of the oaths 
banished for ever all such ideas from 
my soul. I pronounced my last vows 
with a firm voice, and a joy that sur- 
prised all present; and that joy has 
never failed. . 

“ Some time after my profession, 
however, God permitted the devil to 
tempt me on new grounds. Not, as 
at Pondeveaux, by impertinent dreams, 


‘but night and day I found myself in a 


state that horrified me. I had not, like 
St Benedict, recourse to thorns; still 
less to fire, like Martinieu; but it 
was to the equivalent of the one and 
the other, and the Tempter was con- 
founded. 

“* My director, as he had promised 
me, left the rein on my neck ; to add, 
therefore, to the habitual austerity, I 
joined all the others to it which my 
strength and courage permitted me to 
practise every day. 1 began by a vow 
to drink no wine, even in danger of 
death, if it needed only a drop to save 
my life. For twelve. years consecu- 
‘tively, with the permission of Father 
Deveaux, and help from above, I ex- 
ereised myself every day in making 
those members serve the justice of God 
which had formerly served iniquity. 
But a great illness having weakened 
me, I kept afterwards only to the au- 
sterity of the rule, and an entire sub- 
mission to the decrees of Providence. 

“‘ I have to thank the Lord in an 
especial manner, that, from the day of 
my quitting the world till this present 
time, 10th August, 1747, I have never 
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regretted it one moment, in spite of 
all the trials I had to undergo, and all 
the contests I had with myself to over- 
come my extreme sensibility—contests 
so great, and having such effects on 
my temperament, that my hair and 
eyebrows, from jet black, as they used 
to be, have turned white. 

“« The violence and effervescence of 
my passions may be judged of by the 
extravagances and dangers I exposed 
myself to, in order to gratify hen 
What perils did not a young girl, of 
twenty or twenty-two, run in going 
from Paris to Wirtemberg, and back, 
in a post-chariot, at the mercy of one 
lackey and a postilion! That lackey, 
more timid and cowardly than I, came 
often to the chaise, particularly in the 
woods of Nanzey and Sainte-Men- 
choud, saying, in a trembling voice, 
‘ Mademoiselle, do you know we are 
among veritable cut-throats?’ To 
which I eonstantly replied, ‘ Onward! 
march! fear nothing! you follow 
Cesar and his fortunes!’ One night, 
at an auberge, some one entered my 
chamber, and believing they came to 
announce the carriage, I summoned 
my lackey, but nobody replied. As 
the person was approaching my bed, I 
called out ‘ Robbers!’ and the robber 
fled inalarm. I jumped from bed, but 
he escaped me. People came at the 
noise ;—I accused the landlord, who 
excused himself on the plea of three 
carriages having arrived that night. 
* Quite enough,’ I said: ‘let my horses 
be put to.’ They did so, and I de- 
parted, without thinking any more of 
the robber. It is thus that God, by a 
remarkable providence, has always 
preserved me amid the accidents and 
dangers to which I exposed myself 
every day, spite of all the remon- 
strances addressed to me by persons as 
respectable from their rank as from 
their age and virtues. When they 
asked me ‘if I ever went to the sacra- 
ments?’ ‘ Certainly not,’ I said. ‘ Ah, 
why not?’ * Because I don’t wish to 
profane them, nor to give up my gra- 
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tifications before forty-five.’ ‘ But 
have you never any remorse?’ ‘ I ?— 
no—why should I? I do no harm to 
my neighbour. As to the paradise to 
come, I leave that to those that like it; 
being quite content with the one I en- 
joy here as much as I can.’ 

‘‘ Frightful delirium ! — dreadful 
blindness, which I shall always shud- 
der at! 

« Nevertheless, it is on this insen- 
sible creature that heaven has deigned 
to east an eye of compassion, so power- 
ful as to restore me to myself. For it 
had endowed me with a good disposi- 
tion, a heart sincere and upright, feel- 
ing and generous, and susceptible of 
the most estimable sentiments, as well 
as of a just abhorrence of dishonour- 
able vices. But the poverty of my fa- 
mily having made my education be 
neglected, how could I—still young at 
the moment I found myself free and 
without fortune, with a temperament 
all of fire—how could I, I say, be long 
what is called virtuous? At the same 
time, God knows what it cost mie to 
cease to be so! He knows that, at 
nineteen years old, finding myself in 
Flanders, at the gates of death, I pro- 
mised him—and most sincerely —to re- 
nounce the dangerous condition I had 
been foreed to embrace, if I could 
only be ensured an annuity of two 
hundred livres. It could have been 
done—it doubtless ought to have been 
done ;—but may Heaven pardon those 
who refused to do it ! 

** You have exacted of me this ac- 
count of my extravagances, and of a 
conversion which people liave had such 
difficulty in believing. Cruel recollec- 
tions, which have cost me so many 
tears! Suffer me, in return, to exact 
your assistance in offering to God per- 
petual prayers, that he will crown his 
own benefits to me, in granting me 
such a perseverance in well-doing, as 
shall be able, at the hour of death, to 
expiate the evils that have dishonoured 
my life.” 














Ir has been well observed by some- 
body, that any man could make an 
interesting book if he would only give, 
honestly and without reserve, an ac- 
count of such things as he himself had 
seen and heard; but if a man should 
add to this a candid history of his 
remarkable friends and acquaintance, 
how infinitely would he enhance the 
interest of his own! Some folks call 
this method of biography prosy— 
Heaven help their unphilosophical 
short-sightedness! Wherein consists 
the charm of Benvenuto Cellini’s ac- 
count of himself, which nobody can 


deny to be the ne plus ultra of all: 


eonceivable autobiographies? Why, 
it clearly arises from these two sources: 
first, from his not serupling to give a 
straightforward narrative of every 
shadow of an adventure he lighted 
upon, not hesitating a moment to tell 
the whole truth at least, however often 
he may be so obliging as to favour us 
with a matter of ten times as much as 
that same; and, secondly, from the 
number of persons and personages he 
introduces his reader to, from the mag- 
nificent Francis to the unhappy en- 
graver (I think), whom he despatched 
in so judicious a manner by that 
memorable thrust of his dagger into 
the back of the poor man’s neck, 
whereby he so scientifically separated 
the vertebra, and interrupted the suc- 
cession of the spinal marrow, to the 
immediate attainment of his laudable 
. object—to wit, the release of his fel- 
low-sinner from his worldly sorrows. 
Again, in the other sex, from the 
lovely and capricious Duchess of Flo- 
rence, with her rings and cameos and 
trumpery, down to the frail fair one 
whose fondness for Benvenuto so re- 
peatedly jeopardized his capacity for 
enjoying the same. But there is a 
third charm about the good artist’s 
book, and this may, perhaps, outweigh 
the other two—namely, his introduc- 
tion of the heroes and magnates of his 
age en déshabille. Truly, if he who 
can show us a king, two popes, a 
reigning duke or two, duchesses, 
nobles, courtiers, and cardinals by the 
squadron, all in dressing-gowns and 
slippers, be not set up in the high 
places among those who have de- 
lighted their fellows, wherewithal 
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shall a man claim that distinction ? 
But I flatter myself, that charming as 
Benvenuto is; I must even supersede 
him by as much as learning is of more 
account than throat or marble-cuttings 
and learned men than heroes, &c. 

But the world is not going at this 
time to enjoy the full benefit of my 
experiences. Let it suffice for the 
present that I afford mankind a glimpse 
of one of the most remarkable of men ; 
one of those who leave their reputation 
as a legacy to their species, having 
had the uncommon forbearance to ab- 
stain from impairing the same in any 
degree by enjoying it themselves. 

Without farther preface then, reader, 
give me leave to present to you Doctor 
Pandemus Polyglott, LL.D., Lugd. 
Bat. Olim. Soc.; member of no end 
of societies, literary, antiquarian; his- 
torical, philosophical, &c. &e. 
would give you his tail of initials at 
full length, if it were not that I have 
generally found the dullest people take 
most. pains in this behalf—and the 
Doctor is not dull—and, moreover; he 
has won by his pen a tail so consider- 
able, that it could not be doubled up 
in less than twice the space of that 
which the great Hero of the age, 
Wellington, has carved out with his 
sword, and which may be found occu- 
pying a good half page of the Army 
List. Besides, Dr Polyglott is a 
living character; and though now as 
fine a specimen of an octogenarian as 
may be met with in a June day’s 
march, yet he has not done winning 
to himself those bright scholarly hon- 
ours which so safely ensure to their 
possessors an enviable vbscurity with 
reference to the generality of people. 

The Doctor, though a colossus of 
mind, has had the firmness through 
life to forego all those mundane ad- 
vantages which his wondrous powers 
must have obtained for him, had such 
been his pleasure ; and as in early life 
he gave himself up to the allurements 
of classical literature, so with a con- 
stancy seldom rivalled did he in man- 
hood, and in age still does he adhere 
to the same sweet mistress. The 


fruits of this affection are manifold, 
as some forty MS. folios testify ; 
but while the Doctor lives, his inti- 
mates alone will have the benefit of 
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their acquaintance ; for he is far too 
chary of his own personal comfort, too 
sensible of his own dignity, to sacrifice 
the one, or diminish his own proud 
sense of the other, by trusting the 
smallest of his learned labours to the 
caprice or indifference of a world en- 
gaged for the most part in pursuits 
which he looks down upon with pity, 
and would regard, if he were less good 
than he is, with contempt. 

But these limits will not allow me 
to do justice to a tithe of the merits 
of my worthy Nestor; so, reader, we 
(you and I) must be content with what 
the allotted space will admit. You 
will not be surprised, after the slight 
insight I have given you into the cha- 
racter of Dr Polyglott’s mind, and the 
extent of his erudition, to learn that 
the good cheerful old man is alto- 
gether “ wrapt and throwly lapt” in 
reminiscences and thoughts, the be- 
ginning, middle, and end whereof are 
classical. 

“ Ay, ay, boy,” said he to me (I am 
forty-five) one day, when I had been 
lauding and magnifying sundry of our 
own poets in his presence, “ Ay, ay, 
boy, call em poets if you will—mere 
mushrooms—Shakspeare— didst ever 
hear of Sophocles ?—Jonson—Bah !— 
poor neoteric stuff —vernacular.— 
There is but one good couplet in the 
language, only one.” 

«© And whose is that, sir?” I ven- 
tured to ask. 

“© Pope’s.”” 

I was thunderstruck, so often had I 
heard the old man revile “ Pope, the 
Anti-Homeric,” as he delighted to 
call him, “the clipper of the old 
Greek’s solid coin, to reduce it to the 
beggarly standard of wit’s understand- 
ing.” 
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‘* Pope's, sir!”’ said I in wonder; 
“¢ pray, repeat it.” 

Slowly and deliberately did the 
Doctor recite— 


** They who a living marble seek, 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek.” 


Never till this hour had I dreamt of 
the possibility of the Doctor having 
read a line of English poetry, except 
in a translation, and I ventured to 
hint thus much. 

“‘ Not read English poetry!” said 
he, “ why, half my amusements would 
be at an end were it not for your so- 
called poets—common plagiarists.— 
Not one-of them but goes out on the 
highway to plunder the old Greeks 
and Romans. Oh! how I love to 
nab the filchers.” 

Here was new ground broken be- 
tween me and the Doctor, and right 
well have I profited by it; in almost 
every branch of modern poetry have 
I tried him, and almost invariably has 
he shown me that our great men are 
but pickers-up of the crumbs that have 
fallen from the tables of their masters, 
of old parallel passages that most men 
can quote. But what astonishes me 
most, is the readiness with which the 
Doctor detects whole pieces translated 
from the more obscure ancients ; many 
of them, indeed, whose works are ge- 
nerally believed to be lost entirely. 
Having been frequently startled at 
this, I thought I would se¢ him with 
a poem, for which he could have no 
ancient parallel ; accordingly, one 
evening, I read him, from the Anti- 
Jacobin, Canning’s Knifegrinder. 

“* The varlet!” cried the Doctor, | 
“ reach me vol. 17 of the MSS.” 

I gave it him, and forthwith did he 
spread before my eyes the following : 


SappuHica. 


PHILANTHROPUS ET FABER FERRARIUS. 
Diaocus. 


Philanthropus. 
‘¢ Hine ita quonam, Faber o egene ? 
Et via horrescit, rota claudicatque ; 
Flat notus ; rimis petasus laborat, 
Tritaque bracca. 


‘** O Faber languens, patet haud superbis, 

Appia ut rhedis habet otiantes, 

Quid sit ad cotem vocitare cultros 
Fissaque ferra. 


** Dic, Faber, cultros acuisse quis te 
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Egit ?. anne in te locuples tyrannus 
Seeviit ? terree dominus ? sacerdos ? 
Causidicusve ? 


** Ob feras terree dominus necatas ? 

Aut tenax poscens decumas sacerdos ? - 

Lite vel rem causidicus maligné 
Abstulit omnem ? 


‘¢ Nonne nosti ‘ Jura Hominum’ Paini ? 

Ecce ! palpebris lacryme tremiscunt, 

Inde casure simul explicaris ; 
Tristia fata.” 


Faber. 
‘* Fata—Dii magni! nihil est yuod edam, 
Ni quéd hesterna ut biberem in popinad 
Nocte lis orta; heu! periere bracce 
Atque galerus. 


** Pacis occurrunt mihi tum ministri, 

Meque Pretoris rapiunt ad aulam ; 

Pretor erronis properat numella 
Figere plantas.” 


‘* Jamque gaudebo tibi si propinem 

Poculum, tete mihi dante nummum ; 

Me tamen stringo, neque, pro viriti, 
Publica curo.” 


‘ 


Philanthropus. 
‘¢ An tibi nummum ? potius ruinam ; 
Perdite, ulcisci mala tanta nolens; 
Sordide, infelix, inhoneste, prave 
Turpis et exeors.” 


SappHics. 


Tue Frienp or HuMANITY AND THE KNIFEGRINDER. 





Friend of Humanity. 
“ Needy Knifegrinder! whither art thou going ? 
Rough is the road ; thy wheel is out of order ; - 
Bleak blows the blast ; your hat has got a hole in’t, 


So have your breeches. 


«© Weary Knifegrinder, little know the proud ones, 
Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- _ 
Road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, ‘ Knives and 


Scissors to grind O.’ 


“ Tell me, Knifegrinder, how came you to grind knives ? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 
Was it the ‘squire ? or parson of the parish ? 





Or the attorney ? 
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s* Was it the ‘squire for killing of his game? or 
Covetous parson for his tithes distraining ? 
Or roguish lawyer made you lose your little 


All in a lawsuit ? 


‘¢ Have you not read the ‘ Rights of Man’ by Tom Paine? 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall as soon as you have told your 


Pitiful story.” 


Knifegrinder. 
** Story ! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir; 
Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 


Torn in a scuffle. 


* Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 
Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish 


Stocks for a vagrant. 


** ] should be glad to drink your honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But for my part I never love to meddle 


With politics, sir.” 


Friend of Humanity. 
“ I give thee sixpence! I will see thee damn’d first, 
Wretch, whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance ; 


Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 


*¢ There, sir,’ cried the Doctor; 
“ even George Canning’s hands were 
not quite so clean, you see; now I 
will tell you how, as | take it, he came 
by the original. In the University 
Library at Leyden, where I first got 
my fellowship, were near a cart-load 
of MSS. of various ages and lan. 
guages. The greater part of these 
had, as far as I could learn, never 
been examined, and they were indeed 
considered as little better than lumber. 
Fired by the success which had at- 
tended Angelo Mai’s researches in a 
similar field, I diligently set about 
examining, collating, and transcribing 
these MSS. Among the rest was a 
small volume of tattered parchment, 
of singularly ancient appearance, and 
grievously decayed by the action of 
damp and vermin. To this, which 
was apparently a MS. of the tenth 
century, I devoted my most serious 
attention, and succeeded in decipher- 
ing the present very curious dialogue, 
which is, I believe, unique, and two 
other poems. The Latin version was 


Spiritless outcast.” 


made by Professor Groetbaum, who 
printed the three poems, and circula- 
ted an impression of five copies among 
his most select friends. One of these 
copies was purchased at the sale of 
Professor Krautstuffer’s library, after 
his death, by an Englishman named 
Heber, I think, who came express 
from London upon the occasion, and 
gave for the tract a sum-equal to about 
forty-two pounds English. From this 
copy, I doubt not, arose George Can- 
ning’s translation.” 

Turning over the leaves of the folio. 
the Doctor had bid me reach for him, 
my eye lighted upon the following 
anacreontic, which I very easily re- 
collected as an old English acquaint- 
ance, in spite of his present Greek 
costume. I named this fact to the 
Doctor, and ventured to suggest the 
possibility of his having been imposed 
upon by some of his scholarly friends 
at Leyden; but I will first transcribe 
the poems, Greek and English, and 
then give the reader Dr Polyglott’s 
highly interesting account :— 
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‘* Marvellous!” cried the Doctor, 
when I had recited to him this well- 
known song—* Marvellous! That 
ode, sir, I doubt not, was written by 
Anacreon himself. That the Acyecw 
ai yuvaixss’ should be admitted into all 
collections, while this is rejected, ap- 
pears to me the consummation of eri- 
tical injustice.” 

* As how, sir 2” 

** Why, you know, the asyeow 2.4.7, 
was discovered by Henri Estienne on 
an old book-cover. 

« Assuredly, sir,” continued the 
Doctor. “ When the vellum came to 
be stripped from the cover, and strict- 
ly examined, on the other side appear- 
ed the ode, of which this unknown 
translator has tried to palm off his 
version upon us for an original drink- 
ing-song. Too bad—too bad! No 
doubt, copies of both odes were taken, 
and, less doubt, they were distributed 
among the literati of that time, by 
which means some stray copy having 
in a later age fallen into the hands of 
our anonymous plagiary, he has done 
this evil thing.” 

The Doctor, like most other per- 
sons of taste, is much addicted to mu- 
sic, and in his early days was no mean 
proficient therein ; but his great, age 
now materially interferes with his en- 
joyment of this pleasure, for he is 
somewhat deaf, and, as he facetiously 
observes, there are érumpeters enough 
in concert-rooms without him. How- 
ever, he does not altogether abstain 


Dr Potyetort. 


O Terre puella, 
Auricoma, bella, 
Mens puraque, et ora 
Te vetant decora 
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Written extempore by a Gentleman, occa- 
sioned by a fly drinking out of his cup. 


‘* Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me and drink ag I ; 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Couldst thou sip, and sip it up. 
Make the most of life you may, 
Life is short and fades away. 


‘¢ Both alike are mine and thine, 
Hastening quick to their decline ; 
Thine’s a summer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threescore. 
Threescore summers, when they're gone, 
Will appear as short as one ! 


from the delights of harmony, for it 
is his rule to attend one concert, and 
only one, during the season. On these 


occasions I am always his companion ; 


and in the course of this duty last sea- 
son, I had a very striking proof of his 
readiness in detecting plagiarism. We 
were at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
and it was a benefit concert, I forget 
whose, but all the musical magnates 
in London were there. Presently ap- 
peared Henry Phillips to sing his ad- 
mirable ditty, “« Woman.” During the 
song I observed that the Doctor ap- 
peared surprised and somewhat puz- 
zled ; when it was over, he desired 
me to refer to the /bretto, and tell 
him the author’s name ; it was writ- 
ten down as by Geo. Withers. 
“ It is a robbery,” said the Doctor. ° 
“ It is a mutilation,” said I. * Some 
hod-and-mortar literateur has been 
paring down to concert-room dimen- 
sions one of the few lyrics that give 
Withers a claim to the title of poet.” 
«“ Ohho!” cried the Doctor ; “then 
when we get home I will show you 
what a thief even a Puritan may be.” 
Our conversation was here inter- 
rupted by the appearance of an ele- 
gant young lady, who came forward 
and sung the following song, which, 
to my no small amusement, and the 
equal annoyance of sundry of his 
neighbours, the Doctor actually ac- 
companied with its monkish original ; 
thus— 


Youne Lavy. 
Child of Earth, 
With the golden hair! 
Thy soul is too pure, 
And thy face too fair, 
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Incolere tribus 
Mortalium, quibus 
Sunt verba fervoris 
At corda rigoris. 
Nobiscum vagare, 

Fit domus in aere; 

O Terre puella, 
Auricoma, bella ! 

Sis pars chorearum 
Cum summa nympharum 
In nocte estiva, 

Sub Cynthia viva, 
Dum Musica tales 
Dat sonitus quales 
Non quisquam audivit 
Sub sole qui vivit. 


Great was the Doctor’s glee at this 
detection, and greater was mine at his 
mode of making it known. Indeed all 
was glee with us that evening ; and 
when we had returned home, and dis- 
posed of that sine qua non of all sen- 
sible amusement-hunters, a light sup- 
per after the play or concert, or what- 
ever it may be, and the Doctor’s meers- 
chaum (one of his Leyden habits) was 
in high puff, we naturally took to talk- 
ing over the evening’s entertainment. 
Of course the various performers pass- 
ed in review, and, among the rest, 
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Anne ego depositis tabescam viribus ex- 
spes, 
Et patiar cum sit foemina pulera mori ? 
Anne meas pallore genas cura anxia tinget, 
Quod petit alterius mala colore rosam ? 
Exsuperet splendore diem sine labe ve- 
nustas, 
Florigerumve parit quod nova Maia de- 
cus ; 
Illi ni videar qui sim bene dignus amatu, 
Egregium refert quid decus omne mihi ? 
Anne ego collabi patiar mea corda dolore, 
Quod mansueta fuit feemina visa mihi ? 
Ingenio vel que cim sit bene preedita culto, 
Ora simul monstret qualia adoret amor ? 
Si pietate sud, si mansuetudine laudes 
Turturis exsuperet, vel, pelicane, tuas ; 
In me ni pia sit, ni sit mansueta puella, 
Quid refert pietas officiosa mihi ? 
Femina quod prestat reliquis bonitate, 
movebit 
Ergone dum peream me muliebris amor ? 
Sint merita illius summa dignissima laude, 
Nonne igitur meriti sim memor ipse 
mei ? 
Actu si bonitas ita conspiciatur in omni, 
Ut ductum e meritis Optima nomen erit; 
Me nisi participem placeat bonitatis ha- 
bere, ' 
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To dwell with creatures 

Of mortal mould, 

Whose lips are warm 

As their hearts are cold. 

Roam, roam : 

To our fairy home. 

Child of Earth, 

With the golden hair ! 

Thou shalt dance 

With the Fairy Queen 

O’ summer nights 

On the moon-lit green, 

To music murmuring 

Sweeter far 

Than ever was heard 

"Neath the morning star. 
Roam, roam, &c. 


Phillips escaped not the hearty com- 
mendations of both of us. 

« By the by,” said the Doctor, “ you 
called his ‘ Woman’ a mutilation— 
have you the ballad as written by 
Withers ?” 

“‘ T have,” said I, producing a vo- 
lume of Ritson’s Collection. 

« And here is its original,” said the 
Doctor, laying his hand on one of the 
aforenamed vols. of his MSS. “ Now 
let us read—begin thou”—and I be- 
gan— 


1. 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair ? 

Or make pale my cheek with care, 

Because another’s rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery fields in May ; 
If she think not well of me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 


Should my heart be grieved or pine, 
*Cause I see a woman kind ? 
Or a well-disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 
Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle-dove or pelican ; 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be ? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 
Or her well-deservings known 
Make me quite forget my own ? 
Be she with such goodness blest 
As may gain her name of Best ; 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be ? 


’Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 
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Quid refert quanta sit bonitate mihi ? 
Quod Fortuna nimis videatur larga puelle, 
Anne ego desipiens in mala fata ruam ? 
Mos est ingenium queis nobile, puraque 
mens est, 
Exiguee quando comperiuntur opes, 
Quid cum divitiis facerent reputare salaces 
Qui gaza fiunt deficiente proci. 
Et nisi fas in e& talem mihi cernere men- 
tem 
Quid refert, quamvis magna, puella 
mihi ? 
Magna sit, aut bona, sit mansueta aut de- 
nique pulchra, 
Spem me non igitur destituisse sinam : 
In me, crede mihi, foveat si pectus amo- 
rem, 
Ipse prius patiar quam gemat illa mori; 
Quod si sinceré parvi me pendat amantem, 
In rem contempte fas sit abire malam : 
Scilicet ut placeat mihi ni sit facta puella, 
Quid refert cui sit facta puella mihi ? 


“‘ A pretty tolerable proof of disre- 
gard to the Eighth Commandment, I 
think,” continued the Doctor; “ but 
don’t let us be too hard upon poor 
George: he was a fine fellow in his 
way, and, sorry as was the rubbish 
he perpetrated in aftertime, this song 
must be admitted to be far above 
much of the same kind of poetry at 
that day ;—it is, at least, a most excel- 
lent translation.” 

“‘ Surely, sir,” said I, “the author 
of that poem must have been proud 
of his translator.” 

‘* Possibly,” replied the Doctor, “if 
he understood English ; but I suspect 
two bars to the author’s enjoyment— 
first, his not understanding the lan- 
guage ; and, secondly, his not having 
lived to Withers’ time. In short, the 
author is unknown. I take him to 
have been some one of the Belgic 
writers of the earlier part of the 16th 
century—Hadrian Marius, perhaps, 
or one of those bright satellites, re- 
volving round the planet of Julius 
Cesar Scaliger.” 

I ventured to suggest to Dr Poly- 
glott the possibility of some more mo- 
dern bard having translated Withers’s 
English into Latin ; and reminded the 
Doctor of the great number of excel- 
lent songs produced about the date of 
that under discussion, viz. 1620. I 
remember particularly specifying Wal- 
ler’s “‘ Rose,” as of surpassing excel- 
lence in its line. But I had taken an 
unfortunate view of the matter: my 
first suggestion called forth from the 
Doctor a most vigorous expression of 
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Those that bear a noble mind, 
When they want of riches find, 
Think what with them they would do, 
Who without them dare to woo ; 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I though great she be ? 


Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair— 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go ; 
If she be not made for me, 
What care I for whom she be ? 


contempt for my judgment. Good old 
man! I think I see him now, as, vw 
SQeuc’ idwy, and emitting a fog of 
reek from both ends of his écume de 
mer, he curled his lip and cried, 
«Translate English into Latin! Fie, 
oh, fie! The world never yet held a 
fool capable of such absurdity. Why, 
sir, it would be to dress a lazar in.a 
royal robe. But it is too gross a no- 
tion to be entertained—pooh!” and 
forth rushed another eruption of smoke 
and sparks from the bowl; for hispipe 
was finished, and the act of refilling 
it alone restored him to sufficient com- 
posure to notice my mention of Wal- 
ler. 

«“ That ‘ Rose’ you talk of,” said 
the Doctor, “I know it well: that 
robbery of Waller's was the death of 
a professor at Leyden.” a 

“¢ How, sir?” asked I, modestly. 

«* Thus,” replied the Doctor. “ Wi- 
tinstern, in those days Professor of 
Humanity, foolishly fell in love; and 
disdaining, as in duty bound, if not in 
taste, the vernacular, wrote the ori- 
ginal of the ‘ Rose,’ upon the obdurate 
Frau Jacqueline von Krakertsting ; and 
it was rumoured, would have won her 
by it, had she chanced to have under- 
stood the language ‘it was written in. 
Copies were multiplied among the li- 
terati, and much fame resulted to the 
Professor, who, upon the ill success of 
his forlorn hope upon the damsel, pined 
and became consumptive. One day 
a friend, thinking to delight him (for 
he was what is called an excellent 
English scholar) vf him Waller's 

H 
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version, which was just then in high 
vogue ; Watinstern read and admired 
it ; but finding that the Briton had not 
acknowledged the Batavian origin of 
his poemation, and, moreover, had 
omitted the fine pair of moral couplets 
which close it, fell into so violent a 
train of angry objurgation upon his 
meanness, that excessive wrath pro- 
duced an attack of hemophthysis, 


WATINSTERN. 


I, Rosa, purpurei flos jucundissime prati, 
Dic cui labe pari tempora meque terit, 
Illius laudes tecum persepe paranti, 
Quam pulchra et dulcis visa sit illa mihi. 
Dic cui flore datur primo gaudere juvente, 
Gratia que vero ne videatur avet ; 
Nescia forté virtim si te genuisset eremus, 
Mortem tu laudis nescia passa fores. 
Nil valet omnind lucem male passa ven- 
ustas. 
In lucem veniat protenus illa, jube. 
Quam petit omnis amor virgo patiatur 
amorem, 
Nec, cum miretur, quis stet in ore rubor. 
Tum morere, ut rerum videat communia 
fata 
Rararum, fato conscia facta tuo. 
Parte frui fas est quam parva temporis 
illis, 
Queis tantum veneris tantaque forma da- 
tur. 
Sed quamvis moriare, tamen post fata 
peracta 
Qui fuit ante tuis frondibus adsit odor. 
Temnere sic discat Pietatem Temporis 
arma ; 
Vivere Virtutem cum mera Forma perit. 


«* Hold thee,” cried the Doctor, as 
I read the last stanza of the “ Rose ;” 
“why, how is this? Surely Waller 
did not translate Watinstern’s four 
last lines, after all ?” 

I replied, by showing the Doctor 
how Kirke White had added that 
stanza, and how it was found, in his 
autograph, upon the margin of his 
copy of Waller. 

“ There again!” cried my learned 
friend, “‘ you see they are all alike; 
not one will acknowledge that he is a 
mere translator. I dare be sworn Ben 
Jonson, if he were alive, would deny 
his obligations to Joannes Secundus, 
Muretus, &c., for some of his best 
amatory pieces. You know, of course, 
how much he is their debtor 2” 

I confessed my ignorance of the 
matter. 

* T thought as much,” said Dr Poly- 
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which; in a few days, carried off the 


Professor, who is reported to have ex- 
pired muttering Martial’s line :— 


“Stat contra dicitque tibi tua pagina fur es. 


But here is Watinstern’s poem: place 
Waller’s alongside it, and judge for 
ourself what cause the former had 
or his wrath. ‘ 


WALLER. 


Go, lovely Rose, 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 
Tell her that’s young, 

And shuns to have her beauties spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 

In valleys where no men abide, 

Thou might’st have uncommended died. 
Small is the worth 

Of Beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 
Then die ; that she 

The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee: 

How small a part of time they share, 

That are so wondrous bright and fair. 
Yet though they fade, 

From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise, 
And teach the maid 

That goodness Time’s rude hand defies, 

And Virtue lives when Beauty dies. 


glott. “I was led tosuspect it, when 
I lighted the other day in a collection 
upon a little poem, professing to be 
an original of Ben’s, and beginning, 
‘ Take, oh take those lips away,’ &c.” 

“ Surely,” said I, “ that is genuine.” 

“‘ Oh, surely!” replied the Doctor, 
with a smile, “‘as genuine a transla- 
tion as possible of this poem of Se- 
cundus.” 

He handed me a volume of his MSS., 
and I began, according to his direc- 
tion, to read. 

“ Stop!” interrupted the Doctor. 
** Do you know the English ?” 

“ I do,” said I. 

« Well, then, repeat it, line for line, 
with the original, and you will be bet- 
ter able to judge how far the English- 
man is indebted to him of the Hague.” 

I read as follows ;—~ 
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Carmen :—Avctorr Joanne Secunpo 
HaGensI. 

Hinc ista, hine procul amove labella, 

Quze tam dulcé fuere perjurata ; 
Auroree et radiis pares ocellos, — 
Luces mane novum e via trahentes. 
At refer mihi basia huc, sigilla, 
Frustra impressa tamen, sigilla amoris. 
Oh! cela nivis ista colla, cela, 
Ornant que gremium tibi gelatum ; 
Quorum in culminibus rose vigentes 
Sunt quales referunt Aprilis hore ; 
At primim mea corda liberato, 

His a te gelidis ligata vinclis. 


“It is very strange,” murmured I, 
reluctantly forced to admit the Doc- 
tor’s charge against “ Rare Ben.” 
“ But how does it happen that this 
poem does not appear in any of the 
numerous editions of Secundus ?” 

‘¢ Oh! that is easily accounted for,” 
answered the Doctor; * none of Se- 
cundus’s works were published during 
his life. Indeed it was probably ow- 
ing to the piracy of a German book- 
seller of the 16th century that they 
were not suffered to perish.” 

I begged the Doctor to relate the 
story to me; and he continued— 
‘‘ Upon the execution of Sir Thomas 
More, you know, all Europe rung 
with indignant reproaches against the 
royal monster of England; and Se- 
cundus, then a spirited youth of two- 
and-twenty or so, wrote an epitaph 
and nenia upon the murdered ex- 
Chancellor. These were only circu- 
lated among his private friends (being 
eonsidered somewhat too hard upon 
his patron, the Emperor’s uncle, for 
publication), until a copy fell into the 
hands of the above-mentioned biblio- 
pole, who printed and published the 
two poems in the early part of the 
year 1536; but the pirated copy was 
so unlike that which Secundus had 
written, that Hadrian Marius, in vindi- 
cation of his brother's scholarship, 
had the poems printed from his own 
copy ; and they were published du- 
ring the same year at Louvain. Much 
posthumous fame acerued to Secundus 
from this publication; and in 1538 
the men of Leyden gave the world 
the first edition of the same author's 
justly celebrated Basia. Secundus’s 
works were now much sought after by 
the scholars of Leyden, and there are 
still several pieces of his preserved 
among the MSS. in the University 
Library. You will find copies of 
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Sone ny Ben Jonson. 
Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn : 
But my kisses bring again, 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain. 


Hide, oh hide those hills of snow, 
Which thy frozen bosom bears ; 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears ; 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in these icy chains by thee. 


them all in that volume. This is 
among the number, and I, at least, 
have no doubt whatever of its authen- 
ticity.” 

I thanked the Doctor for his narra- 
tive, and hazarded an expression of 
surprise at his peculiar readiness in 
detecting this kind of literary bucca- 
neering. 

“* My dear boy,” replied he, “ you 
can have no idea how general the evil 
practice is. Indeed 1 wonder other 
scholars have not taken up the eudgels 
in defence of the plundered Grecians 
and Latinists. Now you yourself 
might do the state some service in 
this respect if you would, and you 
cannot conceive how entertaining the 
pursuit is.” 

_ I modestly professed my incapabi- 


“¢ Why; truly,” said the Doctor, 
“ you are not at present quick at de- 
tecting a plagiarism ; but by practice 
and the aid of my volumes, you would 
in a few years become capable of fill- 
ing my place in the learned world 
when I shall vacate it. But you must 
devote yourself to a severe course of 
study, ere you can hope to attain the 
requisite amount of proficiency. Why, 
it is a curious facet that I heard you 
not many days ago unconsciously 
chanting a bacchanalian ode of Cesius 
Bassus.” 

*¢ Me, sir!” cried I, in amazement ; 
‘why I thought there were no re. 
mains of that lyrist extant ?” 

‘‘ So think many,” said the Doctor ; 
“‘ but [know the reverse. Among the 
shockingly mutilated MSS. whence I 
rescued the Greek Sapphics, which I 
showed you the otherday, beginning xn 
Badites ; 24.2. was a very much injured 
paper MS. containing several frag- 
ments of lyric odes, one only of which 
I was enabled to make out entirely ; 
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and that only after much toil, and by 
the aid of a good deal of conjecture. 
That ode I heard you vocalizing in its 
Anglicised condition, as ‘ The Glasses 
sparkle on the Board.’ Come now, 
chant it again, and I will reward you 


Carmen: Avctore Casio Basso. 


En! pocla mensis compositis micant ; 
Vini refulget purpureus color ; 
Regnant voluptates, feruntque 

Gaudia deliciasque secum. 
Invitat Euhcee! nox; absit dies; 
Indulgeamus nune genium mero, 

Mergamus et cure vel atri 

Quod superest cyatho doloris. 
Sunt qui gravari tristitia ferunt 
Vitam ; sed o! ne credite fabulam-—- 

An Liber effundit dolorem ? 

An Veneris lacrymas ocelli ? 
Omnis Catonum copia desipit 
Vinclis volentum stringere gaudia ;— 

Si vita fert luctum, sodales, 

Heus iterum! cyatho lavemus. 
Poeta labi quam rapidé monet 
Tempus; quid ergo, quid sapientius 

Quam spargere in pennis Falernum, 

Ciimque movet celeres morari ? 
Heec nostra nox est ; nos quoque floribus 
Spargemus horas usque volubiles ; 

Mergemus et cure vel atri 

Quod superest cyatho Doloris, 


‘* And is that an ode of Cesius Bas- 
sus, sir?” asked I; “ what a pity you 
could not recover any more.” 

«© Ah!” eried the Doctor, “ it was 
a pity ; the more so, as the MS. is 
unique.” 

“‘ By the by,” said I, “ how did 
you discover it to belong to Bassus ?”’ 

“ Why, thus :—Upon a very much 
tattered leaf, detached from the rest 
(the MS. was in the form of a book), 
I found the letters C...s B...i 
C...na; the hiatus are obviously to be 
filled up thus: Czsii Bassi Carmina.” 

I own I was hardly satisfied ; but I 
did not like to hazard offending my 
friend by a doubt ; so I drew his at- 
tention to a copy of choriambics, with 
a translation appended, being the only 
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with the Alcaic original as an accom- 
paniment.” 

I did as I was bid; and after this 
manner was the Doctor's assertion 
proved :— 


Sone: Tue GLAssEs SPARKLE. 


The glasses sparkle on the board, 
The wine is ruby bright ; 

The reign of pleasure is restored, 
Of ease and gay delight : 

The day is gone; the night’s our own, 
Then let us feast the soul ; 

Should any pain or care remain, 

* Why drown it in the bowl. 


This world they say ’s a world of wo ; 
But that I do deny ; 

Can sorrow from the goblet flow ? 
Or pain from beauty’s eye ? 

The wise are fools with all their rules, 
Who would our joys control— 

If life’s a pain, I say’t again, 
Why drown it in the bowl. 

That time flies fast the poet sings, 
Then surely ’twould be wise 

In rosy wine to dip his wings, 
And catch him as he flies, 

This night is ours: then strew with 

flow’rs 

The moments as they roll ; 

If any pain or care remain, 
Why drown it in the bowl. 


specimen of English poetry contained 
in the volume. 

“ Those poems,” said the Doctor, 
in reply to my enquiries, “ were a 
joint tribute from myself and our ex- 
cellent and talented friend, Matthew 
Child, to the widow Schwartz, upon 
the loss of her only son, a youth of 
the highest promise. The lady was 
an Englishwoman ; so, remembering 
the fate of Wiatinstern’s poem in for- 
mer days, I determined to procure an 
English translation to present with my 
poem to my friend’s widow. I select- 
ed my old friend Mat. for this office, 
and right well did he respond to my 
application. Come, indulge me by 
reading the poems, Latin and Eng- 
lish.” I read them thus :— 


FILIOLUM MORIBUNDUM VIDUA ALLOQUITUR—AUCTORE P. P. 


Eheu! hi gemitus, nate, tibi; vita relabitur ; 

Jamque olim roseis pallida Mors insidet in genis. 

Amisere oculi jam radios; vocis abest melos ; 

Et fractus quasi flos turbinibus, preteriit decus. 

Actum est. Amplius haud corda micant—cum lacrymis parens, 
Haud ingrata tamen, quod tribuit Jupiter, accipit : 

Luctus corda premit ; gutta frequens ex oculis cadit 
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Matris, dum tibi post fata patent etherese domus. 
Ridentem genetricem assoliti seepe pedes sequi, 
Nomen bleesa loqui murmuribus lingua puertize ; 
Aurate niveus quas modo frons exhibuit come ; 
Par labrumque rose ; pallida Mors! heec ubi jam latent ? 
Dextra ceesa tud, quem facis heu! cuncta tenet sopor ; 
Dum matri superest nil, tacite nil nisi lachryme, 
Aut vocem simulans hei mihi! vox Fantaseos tuam ; 
Aut frustra in pueri, dum repeto, flere cadavera. 
Mox condet tumulus reliquias ex oculis meis, 
Dum vite miseram mesta viam solaque persequar ! 
Manes inter amans sedem habitat primus et unicus, 
Extremeque hodie tecum abeunt delicie, puer. 


Tue Wivow To ner Dyinc Cuoitp>—sy Martruew Cup. 


That sigh’s for thee, thou precious one ; life’s tide is ebbing fast, 
And o’er thy once all-joyous face death’s sickly hue is cast. 

Thine azure eye hath lost its ray, thy voice its buoyant tone, 

And, like a flower the storm has crush’d, thy beauty’s past and gone 


Another pang, and all is o’er—the pulseless heart is still, 

Meekly, though sad, thy mother bows to the Almighty’s will ; 

Grief presses heavy on my heart, my tears fall thick and fast, 

But thou—thou art in heaven, my child, life’s chequer’d dream is past. 


The busy feet that gladly ran thy mother’s smile to greet ; 

The prattling tongue that lisp’d her name in childhood’s accents sweet ; 
The glossy curl that beam’d like gold upon thy snowy brow ; 

The lip, meet rival of the rose, O Death! where are they now ? 


Wither’d beneath thine icy touch; lock’d in thy dull cold sleep ; 


While all the joy a mother knows is silently to weep ; 
Or start as Fancy’s echo wakes thy voice to mock her pain, 
Then turn to gaze upon thy corse, and feel her grief is vain. 


The grave, the dark cold grave, full soon will hide thee from my view, 
While I my weary way through-life in solitude pursue ; 

My early and my only love is number’d with the dead, 

And thou—my last sole joy on earth—thou too, my boy, hast fled. 


<¢ I read somewhere but a few days 
ago this very translation, without any 
hint of its being so.” 

«« Impossible!” cried the Doctor, 
*¢ Mat. is too honourable a man for 
that, and you may well be sure I did 
not publish it.” 

“« Nevertheless,” persisted I, “ I 
could swear I saw it; and now 1 come 
to recollect, it is in this book.” Tak- 
ing up a volume of the Saturday Ma- 
gazine, I searched, and lo! there it 
was at page —— vol. ——, signed, 
«‘ That beats all,” cried Dr Poly- 
glott, « K. D. W. then has robbed us 
both—hocus-pocusing Mat.’s transla- 
tion into an original of his own, and 
plundering meat the same moment.” 


The Doctor was seriously affected ; 
seeing which I recommended his pil- 
low to him, the rather as daylight 
was breaking in—for, what with the 
meerschaum and the Latin, the Doctor 
had lost all ken of time, and the night 
had sped away like a winged dream. 
My young-hearted old patron took my 
hint and went to bed, and so our con- 
versation ended—from the which, if 
our reader have derived neither plea- 
sure nor profit, Heaven help him! If, 
however, he have enjoyed either the 
one or the other, or both, let him re- 
joice in the gratifying expectancy of 
farther revelations, in future days, of 
the learned lucubrations of Dr Pan- 
demus Polyglott. 
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THUDDY JONES, THE CLEVER YOUNG MAN. 


For about two hundred and fifty 
years the people of Merriton were re- 
markably proud of their pump. It 
told the story of Arion in a way so 
poetical, and yet so plain and simple, 
that the merest child in the town could 
understand all the beauties of it at 
once. The dolphin had evidently a 
prodigious ear for music, which the 
gentleman on its back gratified ex- 
tremely by playing on a fiddle. Little 
Naiads looked up quite astonished from 
the four corners of the fountain; and 
no wonder, for Arion squirted such a 
long, strong, and continuous stream 
from his open mouth, that no con- 
flagration could have had the smallest 
chance against him. He looked the 
personification of a fire-engine, and 
the beau ideal of a fiddler at the same 
time. He was of the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, and wore a four- 
cornered hat. A patriotic mayor, in 
the reign of George I., had added a 
full-bottomed wig ; and it was evident, 
from the prodigious nose that had re- 
placed the original (which, they said, 
had been demolished in the Civil Wars), 
that the sculptor of Merriton knew how 
to flatter, and had ornamented Arion 
with the proboscis of William III. At 
last, however, people’s tastes became 
deteriorated. Some of ‘the ladies 
thought that Arion ought to be clothed 
at the public expense; for, excepting 
the above-mentioned hat and wig, I 
forgot to remark that the adventurous 
musician had left all his clothes behind 
him before springing into the sea. 
Others, who were of an evangelical 
turn of mind, suggested that the fiddle 
should be taken away and a hymn- 
book put in its place. But the far 
greater majority had betaken them- 
selves to other occupations, and did not 
care a halfpenny either about his clothes 
or his religion. Not that the inhabi- 
tants of Merriton were such a set of 
stoics as to have no subject upon 
which they were delirious and enthu- 
siastic ;—they could not have lived 
without something about which to rave; 
and after a constancy of two hundred 
and fifty years to a pump, a little 
fickleness, they thought, might be ex- 
cusable, and so they betook themselves 
to rhapsodize, in a very preposterous 
manner, about the talents of Thuddy 


Jones. His right name was Theodo- 
sius, but they liked him too well, and 
spoke of him too often, to call him by 
so long and strange-sounding an ap- 
pellation. The extra two syllables— 
or three as they may be pronounced— 
dositis, would have been a serious waste 
of breath to people who had Thuddy 
constantly in their mouths. And cer- 
tainly Thuddy was a clever young 
man ;—nobody could doubt that for a 
moment who heard him spoken of 
by his mother. He was twenty-two 
years old, good-looking, good-hu- 
moured, with just the proper dash of 
wildness in his character to make him 
interesting to young ladies who were 
attracted by young gentlemen of the 
Conrad order, when Lord Byron was 
a little boy at Aberdeen. He spoke 
so deeply upon all subjects, whether it 
was the colour of a scarf or the dis- 
covery of the longitude, and seemed 
so perfectly at his ease, and with such 
a prodigious flow of words, that it was 
thought very extraordinary that Mr 
Pitt did not send for him, and put him 
into Parliament, that he might clap an 
extinguisher on Sheridan and Fox. 
And the wonder at this omission grew 
more and more every day, when it was 
discovered that Thuddy had devoted 
his gigantic mind to political economy, 
and had found out a way of paying off 
the national debt. He had also drawn 
out three or four plans of a campaign, 
by any one of which the Archduke 
Charles might have taken Bonaparte, 
and put him into a menagerie, to asto- 
nish the good people of Vienna. In 
short, his talents were very extraordi- 
nary; and there was not a human 
being in all the town of Merriton that 
did not think Mr Jones the cleverest 
fellow in England. His father and 
mother had, of course, the most won- 
derful dreams about the future pro- 
digy. The old gentleman dreamed 
about twice a-week that Thuddy was 
Lord Mayor of London, and a pro- 
digious man upon ’Change; for his 
own youth had been devoted to mer- 
cantile pursuits, till, having failed in 
the disposal of several cargoes of da-. 
maged potatoes, he had been appoint- 
ed Consul at Timbuctoo, and retired 
on a considerable pension. The old 


lady’s dreams were more ambitious 
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still, The princesses were at that 
time unmarried, and every night Thud- 
dy appeared before her with a crown 
of gold upon his head, conducting, 
with an air of lordly politeness, the 
Queen of Wurtemburg or the Prin- 
cess Mary ;—but always, just as she 
was about to bestow her blessing on 
the lovely bride, the vision used to 
change, and the royal features were re- 
placed, to her horrible discomfiture, 
by the puritanical visage of Miss Clara 
Crackenthorpe.. I have said that all 
the inhabitants of Merriton thought 
Thuddy a miracle: there was not one 
of them half so intimately persuaded 
of this agreeable fact as Thuddy him- 
self. But, poor fellow! how could he 
help it? From morning till night “he 
sat attentive to his own applause,” and 
knew that, in addition to the envy of 
all the men, he had the love and ad- 
miration of all the ladies. Such beam- 
ing eyes were turned on him at church! 
—such smiles lavished on him at every 
ball!—such snug confidential téte-a- 
tétes forced on him at every tea-party! 
Human nature, even in heroes, is not 
altogether perfect, and Thuddy was 
the most portentous coxcomb that ever 
was produced by that hotbed of cox- 
combs—a second-rate country town. 
A profession was to be chosen, 
Thuddy hesitated long between the 
bar, the church, and the army; but 
at last delighted the hearts of his 
townspeople, by declaring he would 
be a physician. He sketched so neat- 
ly, and danced so genteelly, and 
smiled so agreeably, that every one 
saw in a moment he would soon rise 
to the top of his profession. There 
was no need for him to waste his 
hours in poring over musty old books. 
He seemed to understand every thing 
by intuition. His first examination 
was now about to take place; and he 
had gone up to London, determining 
to astonish the examiners by a display 
such as they had never seen, His 


parents were waiting with feverish © 
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anxiety to hear of his success; their 
only wonder was, how any body could 
have the impudence to ask Thuddy 
any questions, unless for the sake of 
information ; as to its being done with 
a view to discover the extent of Ais 
ignorance, such an idea had never en- 
tered into their heads. While waiting 
in this pleasant state of anticipation, 
the overjoyed parents received no less 
than two offers of marriage—not on 
their own account, for bigamy had 
never been heard of in the moral town 
of Merriton, but in favour of the all- 
conquering Thuddy. Mrs Jenkins 
offered him her only daughter, Ma- 
tilda, and three thousand pounds. 
Mrs Williams, on the same day, of- 
fered her dear Susie, and the succes-. 
sion to the tea trade after the demise 
of her papa. Both were at once ac- 
cepted; Matilda and the money by 
the lady, and Susie and the reversion- 
ary shop by the retired consul from 
Timbuctoo. It was a pity that nature 
had broken the die after moulding 
Thuddy, for it seemed there would 
have been ladies enough for half-a- 
dozen. 

‘* Three thousand pounds is a very 
pretty fortune,” said Mrs Jones, “ and 
though Matilda is a little high and 
mighty, and her eyes are certainly 
not a match, still with my Theo- 
dosius’s”—for Mrs Jones was the 
only person in Merriton who did not 
cheat her son of a single syllable— 
‘‘ with my Theodosius’s prodigious 
genius, they will soon become the 
chief people in the county.” 

«* Old Williams's trade is clear five 
hundred a-year,” muttered the super- 
annuated consul; “ it will be a devilish 
time, I imagine, before feeling pulses 
will mount up to half the sum.” 

« But then think of his talents!” 
interposed the lady. 

« Ah! I had forgotten his talents ; 
I was thinking on the rise on sou- 
chong.” 


Cuaprer II. 


' . "Thuddy arrived from London, and 

walked from the inn, where he had left 
the coach, into the parlour, where his 
parents were in deep consultation ; 
but, like an undutiful son as he was, 
he took very little notice of the gratu- 
lations of the seniors, 


« Oh, Theodosius, we have so much 
to tell you.” 

«* Then make haste about it, old 
lady, for I haven't a moment’s time. 
I am off this minute to the Falcon,” 

“ To the Falcon! that nasty horrid 
place, when we haven't seen you for 
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so long a time; and you've told us 
nothing about your examination yet !” 

« Tush, mother, what’s the use of 

ing about such trifles? I told 
you those medical fellows were the 
most jealous wretches in the world ; 
I'll make them suffer for it.” 

*“ How? what? dear Theodosius; 
have the mean-spirited people not 
made you physician to the king ?” 

«“ King! we shall do very well 
without one. There was once a man 
of the name of Oliver Cromwell—I 
say no more.” 

“ Oh! for Heaven’s sake, dear 
Theodosius, don’t raise a civil war ; 
oh, forgive them!” 

« T’ll see them d———d first. No; 
Til let them see who it is they have 
insulted. They would not even look 
at my ‘ New Finance, or the National 
Debt no incumbrance.’ ” 

“‘ Did you show it to them—to the 
doctors?” 

“ To be sure I did. I wished to 
save them trouble, and let them know 
at once who they had to deal with.” 

«* And what did they say to it?” 

« Why, nothing. They asked me 
what were the premonitory symptoms 
of apoplexy.” 

“¢ The devil they did!" interrupted 
the consul, whose neck was not above 
an inch long; “then they are all 
alike, those surgeons and apothecaries, 
for that cursed little thin fellow, 
Watkis the cupper, is always hinting 
things of the same sort to me.” 

«‘ But what did you say to them, 
Theodosius ?”’ continued the mother. 

“ Nothing; what the deuce should 
I know about symptoms of apoplexy ? 
No; I showed them my sketch of 
Brag’s mill, with the crooked elm-tree 
above Merriton green.” 

«« Did they admire it much ?” 

«« Of course they did. How could 
they help that? but the spiteful ras- 
cals did not say a word about it.” 

“ What a set of ungentlemanly 
wretches they must have been! And 
what else ?” 

‘«* They asked me the properties of 
iodine; but I told them such absurd 
studies were below my notice, and 
offered once more to read them my 
paper on finance.” 

«* And they were delighted ?” 

* No; a confounded fellow of the 
name of Abernethy ordered the door- 
keeper to turn me into the street, and 
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told me—me, Theodosius Jones<to 
pack up my ridiculous daubs and 
writings, and go to hell and be 
Ber eWae ha 

Mrs Jones held up her hands in 
surprise, the old gentleman had dis- 
appeared after the disquisition on apo- 


.plexy, and Thuddy bit his lips, and 


then burst into a laugh. 

“ How they will be disgusted with 
themselves when they read my book 
in print, or hear me speak in Parlia- 
ment! And when the end is come, 
and I have my court at Whitehall— 
eh! mother, how should you like to 
see me Lord Protector?” 

“ Lord what? Ah, you know 
you've always promised to take Mer- 
riton for your title, and I am sure Lord 
Viscount Merriton is a far prettier 
name than Lord Protector.” 

“ Prettier perhaps, but not so plea- 
sant—power! power! power!—ma- 
gic words, mother, that will make old 
Abernethy tremble in his shoes. But 
I'm off; by’e, mother. Captain Dry- 
crag is waiting for me at the Falcon 
and a few friends, for I promised them 
a dinner on my return from the exa- 
mination. How they will enjoy my 
triumph over the Doctors !” 

But as he was hurrying out his mo- 
ther laid her hand on the door. 

“* Theodosius,” she said, “ my own 
Theodosius, I know you are very cle- 
ver—cleverer than any body that ever 
was born—and I am not alone in that 
opinion.” 

‘* I believe not,” replied Thuddy. 

** No; Mrs Jenkins thinks so too.” 

‘* T had no idea she was so sensible 
a woman, that Mrs Jenkins.” 

«* And so does Matilda.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” 

« Why do you laugh ?” 

« Why shouldn’t 1? Do you think 
I don’t know that Matilda Jenkins 
thinks me the finest fellow in the 
world? Why, so do all the girls in 
Merriton. But what of that? You 
shall hear something very soon.” 

«* What about ?” 

‘«‘ About other people besides Matilda 
Jenkins, who, by the by, has a horrid 
squint.” 

* So, you have heard already? Who 
can have told you about Susie Wil- 
liams ?” 

“ What! Susie—little, fat, boun- 
cing Susie—does she think so too? 
Upon my honour, those provincial 
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girls take an unpardonable liberty. 
What right sive aaah people to fal 
in love with me ?” 

“« Why, Matilda Jenkins has three 
thousand pounds.” 

“ A-year? That might do; but 
even that is a trifle. You shall hear. 
Did you ever meet with the name of 
Esterhazy ?” 

“ Never; but what shall I say to 
Mrs Jenkins ?” 

« Oh, leave that to me. 
her in the morning.” 

** And Mrs Williams?” 

“ Her too. I'll settle it all.” 

«* And Miss Crackenthorpe has sent 
you a new volume of tracts, with 
‘From a sincerely affectionate and ano- 
nymous friend’ written in the fly-leaf. 
She told me not to tell who it came 
from.” 

«« She wanted to tell me herself. I 
shall see her too. , Be quite easy in 
your mind. I have a head that will 


I will see 
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soon set every thing to rights. I could 
manage a kingdom as easily as Merri- 
ton; and I will too ; for I can’t help 
thinking that these brows were meaut 
to support a diadem. I will not have 
the elegy in a Country Churchyard 
quoted against me. I will show the 
world what may be done by unassisted 
talent. No man who was really great 
ever continued little. If he has only 
one great quality, he may perhaps be 
unknown ; but with all the three—the 
heart—the hand to govern nations and 
play the flute—obscurity is impos- 
sible.” 

Thuddy snatched up his hat and 
walked off to the Falcon, repeating to 
himself, 

‘* Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial 

fire, 
Hands that the rod of empire might have 
sway'd, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” 


Cuaprter III. 


There were many reasons that ought 
to have made Thuddy jump at the 


offer of three thousand pounds. One 
was that he had not a sixpence in the 
world, and was tremendously in debt. 
But his townspeople were so sure of 
his ultimate sugcess, that they never 
suffered the least uneasiness from the 
non-payment of their bills. And yet 
to so susceptible a spirit as that of the 
young genius, there was something 
inexpressibly annoying in being in- 
debted to any one for any thing. It 
seemed a derogation from the perfect 
sufficiency of his gigantic talents to 
the production of any result. When 
he owed his tailor for a coat, or the 
host of the Falcon for sending dozens 
of wine, he felt it as a degrading thing 
that a person of hisintellect should have 
had to be dependent on such miserably 
considered creatures as a publican and 
a tailor for meat and raiment. But 
the three thousand pounds of Miss 
Jenkins were “ too vile, too low for 
his ambition.” The Princess of Es- 
terhazy with two beautiful nieces were 
at the neighbouring watering-place of 
Sunninborn Wells ; and he determined 
to make a bold dash to become a Hun- 
garian magnate, with a power of life 
and death over his serfs, and fifty or 
sixty thousand a-year. This resolu- 
tion alternated in his mind with that 


of sending his financial treatise direct 
to George the Third—displacing Pitt, 
taking England under his own charge, 
and strangling Dr Abernethy the very 
day he assumed the protectorate. But 
in either case the pretensions of the 
poor damsels of Merriton were inad- 
missible. Miss Williams or Miss Jen- 
kins had nothing to do with the noble 
of Hungary or the protector of Eng- 
land. But yet Thuddy, to do him 
justice, was very good-natured. He 
determined to find a lover for each of 
the girls, since he found it impossible 
to gratify their wishes himself; and, 
filled with these fine and philanthropic 
intentions, he proceeded next day to 
call on the respective mothers, to set- 
tle every thing with the most states- 
manlike ability. 

‘I’ have called on you, Mrs Jen- 
kins, to express ‘to you how obliged I 
am for your kindness in offering” 

*¢ Oh, la, Mr Jones, don’t mintion 
it. I’m sure ’twas a secret just be- 
tween your mother and I—poor Ma- 
tilda knows nothink about it.” 

«‘ Happy, indeed, to hear it—poor 
girl, it will be a sad disappointment ; 
but [ am. a man of honour, and could 
not interfere between her and a person 
who loves—doats on—adores—and ad- 
mires her very considerably.” 

«¢ Dear me! what's all this you say ? 
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Says I, other day to your mother, 
says I, our Matilda is certaintly the 
cleverest gal in Merriton, and the 
largest fortune, too ; so if you thought 
the young doctor” —— 

“ Meaning me? I beg to inform 
you, Mrs Jenkins, I would not degrade 
myself by being any thing so low and 
uneducated as a doctor must be—no, 
not for worlds.” : 

« Says I, if you thought the young 
doctor could manage to make himself 
agreeable to our Matilda, why, I 
shouldn’t have no sort of objections to 
the match.” 

«* Manage to make himself agree- 
able !—ha, ha. I believe there would 
be no great difficulty in that. But no, 
madam, I respect Miss Matilda—I do 
indeed, and you may tell her so—but 
I could not reconcile it to my sense of 
honour to step in before so meek, so 
humble, and yet so warm and devoted 
an admirer as Mr Parkins.” 

* Our curate ?—Bless me, I never 
heard of his affection to our Matilda. 
How do you know about it ?” 

«He has made me his confidant. 
He sometimes applies to me to help 


~ him when he comes to a puzzle in the 


classics—but he is a first-rate scholar, 
I assure you ; we don’t often meet to-. 
gether in public, but in private he is 
constantly asking me for advice. He 
is poor, but what of that ?—a gentle- 
man, he is my friend ; a scholar, and 
in love with Miss Matilda. If I of- 
fend you by rejecting the proffered 
hand, forgive me—I know you will ; 
think of my regard for Miss Matilda, 
my consideration for my friend.” 

«‘ Really this is a very strange thing. 
We have always both admired Mr 
Parkins ; for though he is too humble 
and shy to come often out to tea among 
the genteel people of the town (he 
sent me an apology last Thursday), 
and is always pottering about among 
the poor, or teaching little blackguard 
boys to read and write, still Mr Par- 
kins zs a gentleman, and I will speak 
to him this very day—for I expect 
him at half-past two about my sub- 
scription to the clothing fund.” 

«< You may, madam, but I beg you 
won't mention my name. I have a 
great objection to appear to intermed- 
dle in things of that sort. — Good 
morning.” 

Having thus satisfactorily disposed 
of Miss Jenkins, he bent his steps to 
the residence of Mrs Williams. With 






a bow that spoke several volumes of 
Almacks, he approached that very 
good-humoured and very embonpoint 
old lady. 

** Well, heré he comes!” she ex- 
claimed the moment she saw him ; 
‘* Susie, love, leave the room ; it isn’t 
decorious for you to be present at the 
declaration.” 

Susie, thus reminded, very quickly 
bundled up the old stocking she had 
been engaged in darning, and with a 
conscious look at the attitudinizing. 
Apollo, rushed into the little parlour 
next to the kitchen, 

“ Sorry you have banished the fair 
cause of my visit,” drawled Thuddy. 
“ | wished to inform her of her happi- 
ness.” 

“* Indeed! then your father has told 
you all ?” 

“* He has, but alas! too late. Ap- 
palling circumstances of incontrover- 
tible contrariety have precluded me 
from the enjoyment of your flattering 
prevention—for ever!” 

** Prevention!—Mr Jones, junior— 
why, what on earth is there to prevent 
it? Susie is quite willing, and Mr 
Jones, senior, said he was amazing 
glad.” 

‘* But Captain Drycrag has express. 
ed his determination to shuffle off this 
weary mortal coil and his quictus 
make, if the business is carried a step 
farther.” ; 

‘“* A step!—the business is increas- 
ing every day ; we've had several or- 
ders from very large retail houses only 
last week ; but what has Captain Dry- 
crag to do with it, and what does he 
want to shuffle, except the cards?” 

‘* He is in love—red, roaring, des- 
perate love.” 

“* Well?” 

** With Miss Susan.” 

‘‘ He? Why, he never saw her to 
my knowledge but twice, and both 
times he was scarcely able to stand.” 

‘* He has a little weakness in one of 
his legs.” 

‘* In his head, you mean. He was 
perfectly shocking, and smelt so strong 
of brandy, that he flavoured the whole 
room.” 

“**'Twas to drown his despair. But 
trust him now—trust him for my 
sake.” 

“ Oh, excuse me, Mr Jones, we 
never give trust.” 

«* I mean, madam—believe that he 
is an altered character, that he drinks 
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nothing but water, and is devotedly, 
passionately, considerably attached to 
your daughter.” 

“* Who is he ?—is he a Captain ?” 

“ He is my friend.” 

«« But what is he Captain of?” 

“ Of the Staffordshire Locals—but 
he has retired from active service. 
He will be a superannuated general if 
he lives. May I bring him to the feet 
of the amiable Susan ?” 

“ There can be no harm in bring- 
ing him to see us.” 

‘* But as an accepted lover? When 
shall we have the wedding? You make 
me quite happy! Ah! now may I say 
with the poet, 





‘ with all my hopes at rest, 
I gather bliss from seeing others blest !’” 


Before the amazed old lady could 
recover from her astonishment, Thud- 
dy had squeezed her hand with the 
most fervent gratitude, and rushed 
out of the room. 

‘«* Drycrag !” he said to a very red- 
nosed, small legged, seedily dressed 
man, who had been waiting for him 
at the door, *‘ your fortune’s made. 
You have nothing to do but walk in 
and carry off the prize.” 

* You don’t say so? What lots of 
sherry we shall have, to be sure |” 

«‘ Ah! but I promised a great re- 
formation in your behaviour—no more 
pipes—no more brandy.” 

“‘ No, no—cigars and sherry will 
do just as well. But, I say, what a 
clever fellow you must be to have set- 
tled it all so soon! *T would have 
taken me a century.” 

“Tis a way I haye—slash, bang! 
do it at once. I wish to heaven Pitt 
would take my advice.” 

« I wish to God he would, Thuddy, 
and put us both on the pension-list. 
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My ee wouldn’t I have a cellar! 
I be hanged if I wouldn’t breakfast on 
champagne—wouldn’t I, Thuddy 2” 

* You will have tea for nothing ; 
and Susie to make it for you. For 
me, I shall be far away.” 

“* What! up in London for another 
go at the Examiners ?” 

Thuddy dropped the arm of. his 
friend with a look of profound dis- 
gust. ; 

‘“* Well, you are a confounded fool, 
Dryerag. No—I shall be in Hun- 
gar Abd 
“ And I in clover—he! he! he!” 
. * But pshaw! you can’t enter into 
my feelings. I tell you the Princess 
Therezina is within ten miles of us. 
What would be easier than for me to 
be introduced—to win her? I'll show 
her all my sketches—I'll play her a 
fantasia of my own composition—run 
off with her—marry her. ’Pon my 
soul, ’twas inconceivable impudence 
in Mrs Williams to cast her eyes on 


“ I think it was,” said his friend. 
** But come, let us off tothe Falcon. I 
want to drink Susie's health in a tum- 
bler of cold, without”——_ 

“No; I have many things to do. 
T'll join you in an hour.” 

“ Well,” thought the worthy Dry- 
crag, as he walked down the street, 
“‘ if these clever fellows are not a set 
of noodles, after all! Here might 
this tom-noddy of a fellow have had 
as much grub and drink all his life as 
he chose, if he had only taken a nice 
little girl into the bargain; and he 
goes off in search of some princess, 
and leaves the lady and all her ex- 
pectancies te me. If I don’t drink 
his health in an extra bottle ever 
night, I’m a Dutchman, that’s all.” 


Cuarter LY. 


In the mean-time Mr Parkins, the 


quiet and very gentlemanly curate of. 


Merriton, had paid his expected visit 
to Mrs Jenkins. That lady received 
him with a degree of cordiality for 
which he could not account, After 
the professional part of the visit was 
oalidek al the lady’s name in- 
scribed in his book for seven shillings 
and sixpence—two half-crowns for 
self, as she expressed it, and one for 
dear Matilda—the young divine seem- 


ed somewhat at a loss for conversa- 
tion. But this was an embarrassment 
in no respect shared by the voluble 
widow. 

* We've just had a call from your 
friend Mr Jones—Thuddy we call 
him among friends.” 

‘* My friend ?— You mean the good- 
looking, red and white young gentle- 
man who is studying medicine ?” 

«‘ Oh yes. Come, come, Mr Par- 
kins, no more secrets ; he has told us 
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all about them hard bits in the elass- 
ics ; he’s very good-natured, I’m sure, 
and would help any body.” 

« T am happy to hear he has been 
so communicative, though I scarcely 
thought you would enjoy his classical 
literature very much.” 

«Oh, but indeed we do. And he 
has told us other secrets besides. You 
see we know it all, Mr Parkins.” 

In saying this the lady fixed her 
eyes upon his face, with so very 
strange an expression of “ knowing- 
ness,” that the gentleman was very 
much puzzled how to understand her. 

«* Other secrets!” he said; “ he 
must be a very entertaining young 
gentleman. But I must proceed in 
search of other subscriptions.” 

He rose, and was preparing to de- 
part. 
*¢ Won't you see Matilda first ?” 
enquired Mrs Jenkins. “ Perhaps 
you would like to see her alone? I 
will send her into the room in a mo- 
ment. She knows all that Thuddy 
told me, for I could not keep it from 
her a minute.” 

«¢ Indeed! I had no idea Miss Jen- 
kins also was a classical scholar. It 
must be a delightful study with such 
a tutor as Mr Jones.” 

«* You had better see her, Mr Par- 
kins. I know you are very bashful ; 
but now that you perceive we are 
both in the secret, there is no occasion 
for you to be timid any longer.” 

Mr Parkins was indeed a retired 
and unpresuming scholar—banished 
to the Siberia of a country town, 
without one person in his whole parish 
with whom he could form an inti- 
macy. Very popular he was; for he 
was an excellent preacher, and atten- 
tive to his duties in every respect. 
Yet, popular though he was in his 
professional character, he had not 
hitherto been much liked as a neigh- 
bour, his worthy parishioners having 
in’ many cases mistaken his inability 
to enjoy the society of Merriton for 
pride; and some, as we have seen, 
for a humility which they could only 
consider to result from poverty. When 
he thus heard himself advised not to 
be timid any longer, he scarcely knew 
what to reply. 

« I should be happy, my dear ma- 
dam, to be consulted by Miss Jenkins. 
And if she wishes it, I can fix an hour 
for it this evening ; but in the mean- 
time, I fear I must hurry away, as I 
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have to visit a — many families on 


the subject of the fund.” 

‘Is Matilda to consult you ? That 
is rather reversing the usual custom ; 
but I suppose you bashful gentlemen 
must be humoured. You are not rich, 
I believe 2” 

Mr Parkins bowed, and looked very 
much surprised. 

“‘ That is to say that you have no- 
thing, absolutely nothing? I have 
heard that your father was a general.” 

«« My uncle, madam, was a general. 
My father died young, before he had 
risen high in his learned and honour- 
able profession. He was a sergeant.” 

‘¢ And your uncle a general! Well, 
what differences there is in families. 
That's just like what happened to our- 
selves: Mr Jenkins’s brother never 
rose above being a clerk in the Vest 
Ingy Docks. Very ’xtrordinary, isn’t 
it?” 

Mr Parkins bowed again, and was 
on the point of effecting his escape, 
when his egress was effectually barred 
by entrance of Miss Jenkins her- 
self. 

* Matilda, lovey, don’t blush so; 
I'm glad you’ve comed in. I've been 
telling Mr Parkins all that his friend 
Mr Jones was a-saying to us this 
morning.” 

‘* La! mamma, you are very em- 
barrassing—isn’t she, Mr Parkins? 
Thuddy is a tell-tale, I’m afraid— 
isn’t he, Mr Parkins ?” 

«* T am not aware,” replied the gen- 
tleman thus appealed to, “ of any of 
Mr Jones’s qualifications.” 

«© Why; he told us,” said Mrs Jen- 
kins, “ for there ain’t no use mincing 
the matter, that you were poor—is 
that true ?” 

Mr Parkins bowed. 

‘«‘ That you were an excellent scho- 
lar, and a perfect gentleman—that’s 
true, too ?”’ 

«‘ The young man is very kind, con- 
sidering how valuable his judgment 
must be upon both those qualities.” 

«* And that he was your friend,” 
continued the old lady, without per- 
ceiving the sneering tone of Mr Par- 
kins’s reply. 

“I hope I have no enemy in my 
parish, though as to Mr Jones being 
particularly my friend, why” —— 

«‘ Ah!” interrupted Miss Matilda 
—in whose eyes, it must be confessed, 
Thuddy was still the model of every 
thing clever and genteel—‘‘ you know 
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mamma, Mr Jones cautioned you 
against telling how often he assisted 
Mr Parkins in difficult passages of the 
classics.” Rae 

* Classics again ! said Mr Parkins. 
« Pray, what has the young gentle- 
man: been saying about classics? or 
helping me? or indeed in any way 
being acquainted with me at all?” 

«* Don’t be so warm, Mr Parkins,” 
replied the old lady, “ it shall never 
go farther. We never will mention it 
again ; and I hope Thuddy will still 
continue to help you, for you know 
he is prodigious clever ; and the want 
of his help might be very disagreeable 
toyou. But heis certainly your friend, 
and has your interest at heart. Hasn’t 
he, Matilda, lovey ?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” sighed the young 
lady, and bent her eyes on the ground ; 
* he certainly shows more interest on 
Mr Parkins’s behalf than on that of 
any one else,”’ 

‘«« He is very kind, I am sure,” said 
Mr Parkins, biting his lips. “ Pray, 
in what has he shown his friendship 
to me, besides in giving me his assist- 
ance in Latin and Greek ?” 

** So, you confess the assistance at 
last? Well, that’s all right,” said the 
old lady, evidently pleased ; “ and all 
the rest of his news must be equally 
true. Why, he has told me how fond 
you are of my Matilda.” 

‘‘ La! mamma, how can you say so, 
and me here?” shrieked the young 
lady, covering her face. 

“© My dear madam,” replied Mr 
Parkins, “ this is somewhat too seri- 
ous a matter to be allowed to remain 
without a clear explanation. Your 
conversation to-day has certainly as- 
tonished me, but believing it was some 
unimportant mistake caused by the 
folly and vanity of this young Mr 
Jones, I was about to let it pass; but 
when he has gone so far as to intro- 
duce my name in connexion with any 
young lady’s—however ludicrous such 
a thing may appear—I must put an 
end to it at once. I have told you, 
madam, in answer to your questions, 
some part of my family history. I add 
to it now, that I love another; that I 
’ never spoke three words to Mr Jones 
in my life; and that as he has been 
plucked in the very easy examination 
which qualifies a man to become an 
apothecary, I believe I should derive 
very little benefit from any assistance 
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he could render me in the study of 
the classics.” 

Before the two ladies could recover 
from their amazement, the irate di- 
vine had proceeded on his round. In 
4 few minutes he recovered his equa- 
nimity, and only wondered at himself 
for being such a fool as to be angry at 
any thing an ass like Thuddy could 
do. But asses are the most provoking 
of all animals, especially when, like 
Balaam’s, they have the gift of speech. 

« What’s the meaning of it all?” 
exclaimed Mrs Jenkins to the asto- 
nished Miss Matilda. “ Did you un- 
derstand what he said ?” 

‘* He said very plainly he loved an- 
other; so either Thuddy has imposed 
on us, or the curate has changed his 
mind,” 

‘‘ And no great loss either,” replied 
the mother; “ his father was only a 
sergeant. You will be far better, after’ 
all, with young Simms, the attorney, 
a very nice young man; and his fa- 
ther was clerk of the peace.” 

«“ But Thuddy! Dear mamma, what 
did he mean by talking so of Thuddy ?” 

** Jealousy, lovey. Thuddy is very 
clever, and very handsome ; there's 
no denying ofthat; and young Simms 
is rather high-shouldered, especially 
the right one; but then Thuddy is 
prodigious wild, always singing and 
drinking down at the Falcon, and that 
there gal that lived at the miller's, 
they say” 

“ Oh, what do they say, mamma ?” 

“‘ Never mind what they say, Ma: 
tilda. Thuddy will be a great man 
yet, I don’t doubt that,.but he’s dan- 
gerous—very dangerous.” 





‘* But Mr Parkins said he was - 


plucked—what’s that ?” 

«* Oh, Heaven knows! Some low 
slang, I suppose, that Mr Parkins 
learned from his father. However, 
think no more of Thuddy—pass him 
even on the street—I will ask Simms’s 
sisters to tea, and every thing will be 
right.” 

A scene somewhat similar, or at 
any rate attended with the same re- 
sults, was going on at the house of 
Mrs Williams; Captain Drycrag ha- 
ving waited a long time for his friend, 
and solacing his disappointment with 
sundry glasses of brandy and water, 
had become so elevated, partly by 
them, and partly by the good news 
that Thuddy had -told him, that he 
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determined to sally forth and pay a 
visit in person to “ the ladye of his 
love.”” Love, Miss Williams was well 
aware, was always painted blind ; but 
she had never met with him blind- 
drunk before. A declaration, where 
hiccups supplied the place of amorous 
sighs, was not exactly to her taste, and 
with no little contempt for the red- 


nosed lover, and indignation against 
the faithless Thuddy, Shs bestowed a 
very energetic dismissal on the first, 
and resolved to be revenged on the 
second by marrying a more humble 
admirer, her father’s principal assist- 
ant, whom the vulgar would have 


; ealled his foreman. 


Cuapter V. 


Thuddy was fixed in deep medita- 
tion, with his arms crossed on his 
breast, his back leaning on the rails 
that surrounded the ancient well or 
pump, commemorated as his prede- 
cessor in the admiration of Merriton, 
when a gentleman with a lady on his 
arm sauntered slowly up the street 
towards the spot where he was stand- 
ing. At a glance he perceived they 
were strangers, and by the peculiar 
curl and thickness of the gentleman's 
mustaches he saw they were foreign- 
ers. Something told him they were 
great and noble—the lady was tall 
and graceful—he felt that there was a 
conquest in store for him, and he re- 
solved to introduce himself without 
delay. The strangers stood gazing 
for some time at the musical Arion 
and the enraptured dolphin. With a 
bow that had so often excited the ad- 
miration of the tea-assemblies of his 
native town, Thuddy advanced to the 
interesting pair, and made them the 
offer of his services. 

‘I perceive, sir,” he said, “ you 
are a stranger here. Will you allow 
me the honour to be your Cicero ?” 

“Je ne comprends pas Anglais 
tout-a-fait, sare,” replied the gentle- 
man in very foreign French ; “ j’es- 
pére que vous pouvez parler Francais, 
ou Allemand, ou Russe, ou Latin ?” 

Thuddy’s modern accomplishments 
were extremely limited. His half- 
year’s attendance at the school of M. 
de la Crique had sufficed to make him 
understand a few words of French, if 
spoken slowly and deliberately. He 
comprehended, in some measure, what 
the stranger said, and answered him 
in English, “‘ French and Latin !—oh, 
of course—I understand them both— 
the others I have forgotten.” 

“ Monsieur dit, mon frere, qu'il a 
oublié les autres langues, mais qu'il 
lescomprend. Speak him in de Latin.” 


[ns 


The lady smiled very sweetly as 
she said this, and Thuddy saw in a 
moment he had made a very favour- 
able impression. 

“ The well, madam, or pump, as it 
is called, is very much admired. The 
carving is very old—of the days of 
our virgin Queen—you’ve heard of 
Queen Elizabeth, of course ?” 

* Die Koniginn von England, qui 
etoit die mérderinn Marie Stewart 
formosissimee foeminarum ?’’ enquired 
the gentleman. 

«Ah! Mary Stewart!” replied 
Thuddy, somewhat perplexed. “‘ She 
was, Queen of Scotland. You come, I 
suppose, from the Wells. Much com- 
pany, sir?” 

** Great much peoples,” said the 
lady, who seemed a better adept at 
English than her brother. 

** People, I hear, of the highest qua- 
lity?” added Thuddy, enquiringly ; 
dukes, earls, even princes.” 

«* Moi—je suis prince,” interposed 
the gentleman. 

“‘ I have heard,” said Thuddy, with 
a second edition of his bow, “ the 
noble name of Esterhazy. May Lask 
if I have the honour to address the 
Bohemian magnate >” 

‘* Nous—nous sommes d’ Hongrie.’ 

Thuddy heard only the last word, 
and as it was very much disguised by 
the pronunciation of the magnifico, he 
did not recognise it as the name of a 
country, but concluded at once that 
they were inviting him to lunch. 

“Hungry!” he said—* permit me 
to conduct you to the Falcon. I hap- 
pen to know they have some excellent 
cold beef; and if I go with you, I am 
certain you will be very well treated. 
I patronize it a good deal.” 

“ Dominus inyoeat nos ad pran- 
dium,” said the lady ;  eamus—er ist 
ein narr und vielleicht hat geld.” * 

*¢ Sare, we sommes a vous—we com- 





* i. e. —The gentleman asks us to dinner: he is a fool, and perhaps has money, 
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prend your ene spraché, und sie 
sind ein nobbman.” 

Thuddy could only make out from 
this that they accepted his advice, and 
considered him a nobleman. The 
lady was beautiful, and had such capti- 
vating eyes, that the sensitive young 
gentleman found them irresistible. He 
could not for a moment doubt that 
these were the great Esterhazies, and 
of course his doubt was quite as little 
that the lovely princess would be his— 
if he chose to ask her. 

“Your Highness speaks Latin ad- 
mirably. Pray, do all ladies in your 
country get such a learned education?” 

s* Ah, monsieur,” replied the Prin- 
cess, **chez nous omnes Latine lo- 
quuntur. Duz quidem lingue sunt ; 
apud proceres Latina, apud vulgus 
autem Hungarica seu potius Scythica 
—nous sommes des grands barbares.”; 

«* Oh, yes, two or three,” replied 
Thuddy, imagining, from the last word 
that the princess was enquiring for a 

erfumer's; “ and if the prince needs 

is hair cut or whiskers curled, Tom 
Sniggs—you see his block in the win- 
dow there—will do it in good style. 
The charge is only sixpence. But 
this is the Falcon.” 

In a few minutes Thuddy had or- 
dered in a splendid lunch ;—cold fowls, 
cold beef, and, on a hint from the 
princess, a couple of bottles of cham- 
pagne. He exerted himself to the ut- 
most; the strangers’ knowledge of 
English seemed marvellously to im- 
prove ; they complimented him on his 
talents ; he sent home for drawings, 
and the princess begged them for her 
serap-book ;—for his flute, which the 
prince begged of him as a memorial of. 
their friendship. 

«“ By dad, sare!” said the Prince, 
‘¢ you are de cleverst man in de ‘orld. 
Vy you not come to Hongrie and be 
prince ?” 

«« Ah, sir, how can I be prince?” 

“ Vy, if ee can pay off all de debt 
of England, you can make Hongrie 
rich with half of de money, and dey 
will make you prince, or king if you 
do desire.” 

«‘Docome, sare,” added the Princess ; 
*¢ you will find us de true friend. We 
respect de talent. My brother is great 
man; and I—I will long for you to 
come.” 

Thuddy looked .at her as she said 
this: it needed no more. He knew 
he had gained her heart ; he felt sure 
of being a king. 
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“ And these d—d low doctors!” he 
thought. “ Good Heavens, ifsheshould 
ever find out I was trying to be a phy- 
sician !”” 

“ Princess! loveliest! I shall be in 
Hungary in a week. When do you 
leave England ?”’ 

“ To-morrow. De Emperor has 
written for my brother, and de Arch- 
duke has sent a letter to me.” 

“ The Archduke! Ah, Princess, 
you will soon forget your poor English 
friend !” 

“Never; no! I have a heart,” 
said the Princess, casting down her 
eyes. ; 

“‘ My friend, what hour it is?” in- 
terrupted the prince; “bah! I have 
my watch forgotten.” 

Thuddy pulled out his chronometer 
—a very handsome gold one, which 
his father had purchased before the 
failure of the speculation in potatoes. 

“*Tis half-past three, your high- 
ness.” 

“Is de watch good ?—does he go 
always de just time ?” 

“ To a moment.” 

“* T have one, it is set all round him 
with de big diamonds and de empror’s 
face in de middle, my friend; it is in 
my hotel at de Wells_give me dis 
one—I will send you de mine—you 
always think to me, and de diamonds 
is very fine.” 

*¢ You honour me too much,” said 
Thuddy, presenting the watch to the 
generous Hungarian ; “ you oppress 
me with the value of the gift, but” 


«‘ Ah,” added the Princess, “ you 
will repay it all when we meet in our 
castle. We have come here incognito 
to-day.” 

« By dad, my friend,” exclaimed 
the Prince, “I have forgot to bring 
de money !” 

«¢ Oh, but [have a roulean of gold,” 
said the Princess, putting her hand to 
the bosom of her rding-habit, 

«‘ Princess, would you break my 
heart?” said Thuddy; “no, no; do 
me the favour to allow me to stand 
treat.” 

« Ah, after all it is only a trifle,” 
replied the lady. “ You are a real 
nobleman ; I see it in every ting as 
you do do; when you are de prince, 
and in our country” 

© May I be the lover of” —— 

Say no more at de present. Dere 
is nothing impossible to de geniug 
and de handsomeness” ——. 
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«I may hope?” continued Thuddy 
as he led her to the horse—a very thin- 
looking hack from the Wells. “I 
may hope, Princess ?” 

«I shall be more sorrier as you if 
you do not come to see us—to cheer 
us—to delight us, in our own land. I 
have a heart,—or rather I had one till 
to-day.” 

« Adieu, mon ami,” said his high- 
ness; * auf wiedersehen dans mon 
chateau !” 

«¢ Vive, vale,”’ added the Princess as 
she kissed her hand, and cantered off, 
*¢ vive, vale, et memor este mei.” 

« At last, then, I have found people 
that can appreciate me!” so muttered 
Thuddy exultingly, looking after his 
new friends,—* a princess with fifty 
thousand a-year in possession; a 
throne in prospect ; full scope for my 
abilities, on a stage large enough to 
show what things I am capable of; 
and that low rascal Abernethy, by 
Heavens! to call my drawings daubs, 
and order me to be turned into the 
street! I will claim him from the 
Government, and impale him and 
every doctor in London on the spikes 
at my palace-gate, or go to war with 
England—let them look out. They 
shall know who it is they refused a 
diploma to. Dear princess! what an 
angel!’ His reverie was interrupted 
by a voice at his ear. 

** I believe, young man, your name 
is Jones?” He looked, and saw the 
calm eye of Mr Parkins fixed on him 
with ineffable contempt. 

« Yes, sir, my name is Jones, sir, at 
present.” 

‘* I merely stopt to beg of you, that 
next time you feel inclined to tell 
boastful and ridiculous lies, you will 
not make me the subject of them. 
Good day, sir. I pity you, and sin- 
cerely trust you will give up so very 
foolish and contemptible a habit; it 
would be too professional, you would 
think, if I reminded you of its being a 
sin. If you were a Christian, you 
would repent of it most bitterly ; if 
you were a gentleman in mind or sta- 
tion, you would never have been guilty 
of it.” 

Thuddy stood as if transfixed! That 
such a lecture should have been ad- 
dressed to him ; that any one should 
have called him a liar, and denied that 
he was a gentleman ; such a tremen- 
dous pitch of audacity it had never 
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entered into his head to conceive. 
But that all this should have been said 
to him by a person whom he really 
felt, in spite of his engrossing vanity, 
to be his superior; by a person for 
whom his good-nature had prompted 
him to find a wife with a fortune of 
three thousand pounds ; and just im- 
mediately after he himself had accom- 
plished his betrothal to a princess, 
and had a kingdom, as it were, thrown 
at his feet !—Thuddy was nearly 
choked ; which may, perhaps, account 
for his not being able to utter a syllable 
till long after Mr Parkins had conti- 
nued his progress down the street, and 
got completely out of hearing. 

‘* T’ll send a challenge to the pulpit- 
thumping scoundrel,” he exclaimed at 
length, ‘and, luckily, here’s Drycrag 
to carry the message. He can't ac- 
cept the challenge, but it will show 
that I resent his insolence. Drycrag?” 

‘* Hold your jaw, you confounded 
puppy,” replied that worthy, stagger- 
ing up in a very menacing attitude, 
‘‘ or I'll break every bone in your mi- 
serable body.” 

“ How? this to me/ What's the 
matter, Drycrag ; do you know who I 
am “apd 

‘«* The most contemptible lying ras- 
cal—hiccup—in the world. So off 
with your coat this moment and I'll 
pitch into you—hiceup”—— 

“ You're mad, Drycrag; you for- 
get my kindness to you.” 

“ Get away, you empty mug! will 
you fight? You send me to Miss 
Williams—hiceup— with your cock- 
and-a-bull story of her being willing to 
marry me! Will you hold up your 
daddles, I say, and fight—hiecup—or 
must I tweak your nose ?—eh ?” 

“ Sir, Captain Drycrag, you shall 
hear from me in the morning, sir.. I 
won't degrade myself by fighting with 
my fists. To-morrow—pistols.” 

«* Just as you please; but in the 
mean-time—hiccup—as we are to do 
the genteel and shoot at each other 
to-morrow, I shall amuse myself by 
giving you—hiccup—a bloody good 
licking —hiccup ”——_ 

The warlike manifestations of the 
gallant Captain were interrupted by the 
landlord of the Falcon and his assist- 
ants, who conveyed the bellicose hero 
to a bed, and looked, it must be owned, 
with somewhat altered eyes on the 
musing Mr Jones, 
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Cuarrer VI. 


His musings were now of a very 
complicated nature ; but above them 
all, above the contemptuous looks of 
Mr Parkins, and the bullying threats 
of Captain Drycrag, shone the sweet 
face of the Hungarian Princess, and 
he reconciled himself to every thing. 
But the Princess was to leave England 
immediately. He had promised to 
join her in a week—but how? - It is 
impossible even for geniuses to travel 
without money, and his ingenuity, vast 
as it was, could not discover the slight- 
est prospect of his being able to raise 
a shilling. 

Disparaging reports of his failure 
in passing his examination had got 
abroad among his townspeople. They 
began to think that Thuddy was not 
in reality so tremendous a prodigy as 


they had thought him, and it was ob- 


served that people looked with a 
prouder expression towards the pump 
on that evening than they had done 
for many a year. Arion was again 
the principal ornament of Merriton. 
And as we know that unfavourable 
rumours spread faster than any others, 
we can scarcely wonder if by six 
o’clock the universal town had come 
to the conclusion at every tea-table, 
that Thuddy was not only not at all 
clever, but that he was a complete 
fool. The innkeeper, the tailor, the 
tobacconist, the bookseller, and all 
who had hitherto rested quite con- 
tented with the name of Theodosius 
Jones, Esq. in their books for consi- 
derable sums, remembered now that 
his father was not legally bound for 
his debts, and considered the best 
thing they could do was to send in their 
bills immediately. By half-past six 
Thuddy was severely perplexed; he 
was threatened with arrest by five dif- 
ferent tradesmen, and with a challenge 
from the irascible Drycrag, whom he 
knew when sober, or indeed only half- 
drunk, to be an admirable shot. His 
friends the Williamses and Jenkinses 
had, of course, cast him off ; and there 
was no hope left but one. He re- 
membered the book of tracts that had 
been sent to him by Miss Cracken- 
thorpe! He went to his own room; 
packed up all the valuables he could 
find—not forgetting his essay on Fi- 
nance—dressed himself to the greatest 
advantage, with shirt-collars sticking 
VOL, XLII, NO, CCLXIV, 


considerably higher than his ears, and 
his chin buried in an ocean of neck- 
cloth, and proceeded, as the shades of 
evening fell over the streets of Merri- 
ton, to the residence of the- devout 
young lady. Luckily she was alone. 
It was the witching hour of twilight— 
before candles are brought in to recall 
people to the realities of life and the 
knitting of stockings—the hour when 
the spirit gives itself up to reveries— 
an occupation in which Miss Crack- 
enthorpe was sedulously engaged at 
the moment that Thuddy made his 
entrance noiselessly and unobserved. 
The age of Miss Crackenthorpe was 
somewhat against her. She was forty- 
four, the time of life, she herself be- 
lieved, that united the attractiveness 
of girlhoed with the maturity of fe- 
minine beauty. 

“* Alas!” she whispered, as if un- 
consciously, “ Mr Snuffle is a sweet 
young man, and a charming preacher, 
but he hasn’t the beautiful complexion 
and strong legs of Thuddy Jones. Ah, 
Thuddy, Thuddy, if his eyes could be 
but opened to the beauties of piety.” 

Thuddy heard these gentle aspira- 
tions, but took no notice of them. 

‘* Miss Crackenthorpe—Clara”— 
he said. 

“« Ah, gracious! how long have yéu 
been in the room? How curious!: I 
was just engaged in prayer. Ah, Mr 
Jones, if you knew the follies and 
vanities of the world!” 

‘«* But I do knowthem, Clara. Why 
do you call me by so formal a name 
as Mr Jones; you used to call me 
Thuddy long ago—and take me on 
your knee—and k——.” 

“© Oh! gracious, don’t talk of it, 
you should not recall such sinful in- 
properieties ; I’ve had grace to repent 
of them.” 

«* But I was young then. I mean 
when I was eight or nine, Clara; we 
are both much changed.” - 

“Tam, I know. Oh! what happi- 
ness to know that I and two others are 
the only people in this town that know 
what religion means !” 

** Doesn’t it mean love, Clara!” 

“* Yes, my Thuddy; but only love 
to each other—that is, to others that 
are as highly gifted with religious 
holiness as ourselves. All things is 
allowable to ~. 

I 
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« That must be delightful. I have 
come to thank you for the book.” 

«* What book? Iassure you I sent 
it enonymously.” 

« But you said it was from a sincere 
friend. Are you my friend, Clara?” 
he added, taking her hand. 

The hand shook a little. 

* Too much so, perhaps,” she whis- 

pered. 
“ Isit possible? Have I been blind 
te so much kindness all this time? 
Ah! Clara, how dull, as you say, are 
all the vanities of the world !” 

« And sinful, Thuddy ; because, as 
Mr Snuffle says, it is sinners as in- 
dulges in them. If the elect were to 
do such things” 

Oh! that would alter the matter 
of course. But why do you never 
join the parties in Merriton, Clara? 
We have not so much beauty as to be 
able to spare the prettiest girl in the 
town.” 
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“Me! Oh, Thuddy, if I thought 
you but sincere in what you say?” 

«J am sincere, Clara; if you felt 
my heart you would know how it was 
beating. Clara, I have loved you for 
long.” 

© Have you? Then, dearest Thud- 
dy, I may tell you the same thing. 
Ah! how Providence, you see, re- 
wards the good. Come, dearest 
Thuddy, to my arms!” 

The shades of evening had now 
darkened into night; and, before the 
candles were sent for, Thuddy had 
walked gaily towards home, with a 
purse well filled with long hoarded 
guineas in his pocket, and a note from 
Miss Crackenthorpe to the clerk to 
proclaim the banns of marriage on the 
very next Sunday. But the note by 
some misadventure never reached its 
destination, the banns were never 
published, and Thuddy himself had 
most unaccountably disappeared. 


Cuapter VII. 


Thirty years had elapsed since the 
incidents recorded in this history ; 
Europe had been turned topsy-turvy 
two or three times; kingdoms had 
risen up like bubbles on troubled 
waters, and been dissolved again. In 
short, the most extraordinary thirty 
years that ever the world had seen 
had come quietly to an end, when one 
day a weary-looking traveller seated 
himself on a bench at the door of a 
licensed beer shop, at the outskirts of 
the town of Merriton. He called for 
a pot of ale, and presently the sound 
of his voice roused from his drunken 
slumbers a withered-looking red-faced 
pot-bellied individual, who staggered 
up to where he sat, and commenced a 
conversation. The stranger seemed 
desirous of keeping aloof from the 
gentleman’s society, but all his efforts 
were ineffectual. 

« Have you travelled far, my boy? 
thirsty work travelling I assure you; 
here's your health, sir ;"’ and the re- 
doubtable Captain Drycrag paid his 
respects to the traveller’s pot of ale. 
Blest, if you aint a proud sort of a 
chap, however; why don’t you an. 
swer ?” 


_ « Because I have nothing to say, 


sir.” ; 
“ Very good; don’t be so glumpy 


about it. Have you any business that 
brings you to Merriton?”’ 

« No.” 

« Is it for pleasure you come here? 
for if it is you can’t do better than 
take up your quarters here; the beer 
is very fine, and old Joey Mansell a 
capital hand at a song.” 

«* Mansell.” 

“ Yes; he kept the Falcon in High 
Street once; but old Joey was too 
good-natured, and gave too much 
credit. He was ruined by our clever 
young man.” 

The stranger said nothing, but 
buried his head in the tankard. 

« He was a rum sort of a fellow 
our clever young man to be sure. I 
wonder if he’s hanged yet.” 

“© Who?” 

“ The clever young man to be sure. 
The rascal, I wished to shoot him once 
for a trick he played on me. If his 
nonsense had net made me too sure, 
and led me to drink a little too much, 
I should have married Miss Williams, 
and kept my carriage and footmen and 
all that, as Paterson now dees. He 
was only her father's foreman.” 

“ Miss Williams ?” 

“ Ay; did you know her? Then 
he cheated a poor old maid of the 
name of Crackenthorpe out of hun- 
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dreds of pounds, as the old lady de- 
clared in her will, when she left all 
her fortune to her niece, the beautiful 
young Mary Crackenthorpe.” 

«* Miss Crackenthorpe is dead ?” 

«* Oh yes, to be sure. When Mr 
Snuffle sold the Ebenezer, and mar- 
ried the butcher's widow, she went 
out like the froth of a tankard. But 
that wasn’t the worst of our clever 
young man. His father, the old con- 
sul, died in about a year.after he ran 
off, and his poor old mother is star- 
ving somewhere or other. I believe 
she is now in the almshouses.” 

“ How, what do you, say? 
mother ?” 

* Yours ?—why, you're not sure- 
ly our clever young man !—Thuddy 
Jones ?” 

“ The same. I have been pursued 
by the malice of fortune; I have 
found nobody to appreciate my ta- 
lents.”” 

« Talents be hanged! say I. Give 
me a good heart. How surprised 
Joey will be to see you.” 

“I beg you will say nothing to 
him of my being here.” 

“Why not? Well, but I’m glad 
to see you're ashamed of yourself. 
And what has become of you all this 
time? There was a report you were 
gone off to marry a princess.” 

‘*‘ She was an impostor. She and 
the man she called her brother were 
refugee Poles, in the service of a 
foreign nobleman. They were after- 
wards transported for theft.” 

«“ And have you got rich? I sup- 
pose you’re come back to pay your 
debts ?” 

“I haven’t a guinea in the world. 
Nothing, in fact, but my talents.” 

“© Much good may they do you.” 

«| have a scheme of finance that 
would soon take off every tax.” 

“¢ Bah! how.much do you or I pay 
in the shape of taxes ?— Drink.” 

“ My mother’s in the almshouse, 
you say ?” 

Captain 


My 


Drycrag nodded, and emp- 
tied the jug. 
*¢ They will treat her well—I know 


they will for my sake. They must 
have a reverence for my name.” 

“ Why ? ‘ 

“ As that of a man of genius, 
whose fame is known in almost every 
kingdom in Europe.” 

* In the police-offices, I suppose ? 
Why, you're the same vain fool as 
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ever. Can you break stones on the 
road ?”” 

“© I dare say I can. There are 
few things I can’t do; but I never 
tried.” 

“Go to our rector, Mr Parkins; 
he is very charitable; he will give 
you a letter to the way-warden, and 
money to buy a hammer.” 

“ Me! Do you mean me? Have 
you forgotten that I am a man of 
talent ?” 

“ Come, are you going to order 
some more ale? What’s the use of 
your talent, when your mother’s in 
the workhouse ?” 

«¢ They treat her respectfully. But 
I will take her to my house when I 
have one.” 

“ Wish you may get it. 
to.give you one ?” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed Thuddy; “ we 
have now a Government anxious to 
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‘reward talent wherever it may be 


found. Haven’t they made Spring 
Rice Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
Now is the time for ability to make 
itself known. I have nothing to do 
but send in my plan to the Prime 
Minister, and he will certainly give 
me an office—a commissionership, or 
something of that kind. I shall soon 
make my name as illustrious as that 
of Hobhouse himself; I shall rise 
through all the gradations—Privy 
Seal, Secretary, Premier. And now 
that we have a Queen upon the 
throne, who knows” Thuddy look- 
ed at his companion who had quietl 
dropped to sleep. “ Insensible brute!” 
he said; “he is a mere drunkard ; 
but I may as well pursue my way to 
London.” 

So saying, he slung his bundle once 
more upon his back, and trudged 
manfully along the road, in the hurry 
of the moment and the grandeur of 
his expectations forgetting to dis- 
charge the reckoning for the tankard 
he had drunk. Captain Drycrag, on 
coming to his senses, made some little 
stir about the loss of a half-crown, 
which he declares was in his pocket 
when he went to sleep; but he was 
always a bad accountant. We have 
not yet heard of Thuddy’s appoint- 
ment to a post, but expect to hear of 
it every day. Spring Rice, we have 
no doubt, will take a great interest in 
his advancement, and with such sup- 
port he need not despair of success. 
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THE PALACE OF MORGANA, 


Tue palace of Morgana was vast 
and beautiful, with many halls and 
galleries of marble, jet, crystal, and 
lapis lazuli; cornices of gay colours, 
mosaic .pavements, continuous paint- 
ings of the most fanciful arabesques 
appeared on all sides, and through the 
florid windows which in that delicious 
climate needed no glass to close them, 
was seen the prospect of the large and 
lovely gardens. These were full of 
ancient trees, green turf, and beds ofred 
flowers ; and were divided by marble 
terraces from the wooded walks around. 
Many bright fountains played their 
diamond arches against the sun. 
the birds of fairy-land flitted across 
the avenues or rested in the foliage. 
And beautiful statues, and pieces of 
fantastic sculpture were placed here 
and there in those pleasant grounds, 
or grew like alabaster lilies from 
unknown seeds beneath. In sight of 
these fair things many colonnades and 
domes rose amid the masses of foliage, 
for the assembling or repose of the 
happy inhabitants. 

There, at a certain season which 
grave historians have generally omit- 
ted to speak of, were a party of young 
men and damsels. They spent their 
time in singing to each other, in 
gathering and braiding flowers, in 
sports and dancing, or in enjoying 
beneath the shade their light and gay 
repasts. Their life was fit for spring- 
time, full of courtesy and honour; 
and all evil was as far from the thought 
of those youths and ladies as was the 
appearance of aught foul or unpleas- 
ing from the abode in which they 
dwelt. Some of them were generally 
together, and of these no doubt one 
clung to another more than to the rest ; 
and there might you have seen the 
soft sweet feelings of mutual love 
creeping into -many hearts. Others 
were content to pass the hours more 
carelessly, conversing with all, or alter- 
nately with different persons; and 
taking almost as much pleasure from 
observing the signs of affection in 
those around them, as those whom 
they laughed at found in their own 
feelings. Among those whose regards 
and gentleness extended to all, and 
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did not fix on any one in particular, 
was the young and beautiful Lady 
Viola. Sometimes, when a band of 
her friends were sitting in the dreamy 
noontide shadow, or wandering slowly 
under the twilight, she would spring 
among them out of a thicket with her 
wild and airy dance, like a wind-tossed 
moonbeam, scatter among them a 
handful of orange flowers, and then 
start off again, too lightly for any foot 
to follow; and from some tangled 
depth of leaves, on the height of a rock, 
covered with ash-boughs, her voice 
would be heard in free and solitary 
song. She was witty, and merry, and 
courteous, and her words and her 
capricious presence were pleasanter to 
all than the beauty of any of her com- 
panions. But she gave equal looks to 
man and woman. Many hearts were 
entangled in the meshes of her brown 
hair ; but on none had she ever be- 
stowed a lock of it. 

Among the noble and generous 
youths assembled in Morgana’s palace 
was one less cheerful than the rest, 
whom the others, therefore, some- 
times called the solitary ; sometimes, 
from his powers of song’, the Minstrel ; 
and sometimes again, from the strange 
tales he told, and the feats he was said 
to have performed, the Magician. He 
often wandered in the woods, while the 
rest were sporting in the colonnades of 
the palace, or gathering fair nosegays 
in the gardens. And while they sat 
around a fountain, delighting them- 
selves with song, and jest, and tale, he 
would be seen for a few moments cross- 
ing some dark avenue, and apparently 
lost in thought. Viola was the lady 
whom he chiefly sought to converse 
with. But her replies to him were 
generally light and mocking; and it 
was seldom that she would remain 
near him, or, indeed, near any one, for 
more than an instant. Once only it 
was noticed that at night, when the 
stars were shining with peculiar 
beauty, and the lordly planet Jupiter 
seemed to rule the sky, her voice 
was heard in long-continued and ex- 
ulting song from the summit of a 
wooded cliff, and when it ceased, a 
pipe, known as the Magician’s, an- 
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swered faintly from the dark river-bed 
below ;. and when it had sounded a 
few notes, appeared to re-awaken Vio- 
la’s melody. 

One afternoon the whole party were 
assembled under a huge horse-chest- 
nut, covered with fan-like leaves and 
spring flowers. Near them was a 
large and finely-shaped Vase of Ala- 
baster, adorned with exquisite sculp- 
ture of Nymphs and. Bacchanals. 
The Lady Viola was peculiarly fond of 
it, and took care to crown it daily with 
the sweetest and brightest flowers. 
The different parties moved towards 
the Vase from many sides of the gar- 
den, gliding over the soft turf and 
the smooth marble of the terraces, and 
with their various garments glancing 
brightly under. the evening sun 
through the openings of the thick foli- 
age. Viola came bearing in her hand 
some mountain heath which she had 
newly culled, and which she now added 
to the garland of the vase. The others 
gathered round her, and one said,— 
while looking at the sculptured 
figures, “* I wish I could make them 
move and dance.” 

“ Such things have been done,” 
said another. 

“1 wonder,” exclaimed a third, 
“could our friend the Magician ac- 
complish such a feat ?” 

«* Oh!” cried several voices, I wish 
he were here; I would try.” 

«1 wish he were!” said Viola, in a 
low voice ; and immediately the leaves 
of the neighbouring thicket rustled, 
and the Magician stood before them. 

He seemed not thirty years of age. 
His black dress was laced with gold ; 
a crimson cloak hung from his shoul- 
ders; his high forehead and large 
black eyes were shaded by a broad cap 
of the sdme colour, from under which 
his long raven hair fell over his shoul- 
ders, and gave him a wizard look, at 
which it might almost have been fan- 
cied, from the expression of his face, 
that he himself was quietly smiling. 
He held in his hand a pipe of ivory, 
wrought in imitation of a reed; and 
from it he was accustomed to draw such 
sounds as enchanted and filled with 
sad delight the guests of the invisible 
Morgana. 

«* You wished me here?” he said, 
to Viola. 

«* Oh!” she replied, “ youmust have 

uick ears. I thought you were at 
the other end of the garden.” 
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“ Your wish,” he said, “ expressed 
in a fainter whisper, would have 
brought me from the other end of the 
earth.” 

While they thus spoke, most of 
those near them sat down on the grass, 
or on the carved and mossy-cushioned 
benches ; and he said to Viola,— 
« But will you not sit, while I lie at 
your feet and hear your commands ?” 

She was in an unusually compliant 
mood, for she sat down at his desire. 
He placed himself as he had proposed, 
and addressed her. again :—‘* Now, 
lady, how can I pleasure you?”’- 

“« Thus,” she said; * we were all 
wishing you here, to make the figures 
on this Vase move, asif endowed with 
life?” 

“ Ts that all? I could teach a child 
to do that.” 

He placed his instrument to his lips, 
and began to play a tune which none 
of them had ever heard before. . It 
soon grew louder, and at each yeturn 
of the strain some fast and wilder 
movement was added to it. All eyes 
were fixed on the Vase, till, from the 
very intentness of their looks, and the 
strong thrilling of the music, which 
they felt as if it shook the earth, they 
hardly knew whether the marble re- 
mained immovable, or even whether 
they themselves were not whirled 
around it. But after some minutes, 
all were satisfied that the figures actu- 
ally glided on ; the Nymphs and Satyrs 
wove their arms together in the dance, 
and shook their thyrsuses and gar- 
lands ; and while the music sank, so as 
to be almost inaudible, the shapes 
completed their circle, and were resto- 
redtotheir former placesand attitudes. 

«“ Wondrous!”’. said all present; 
‘‘ he is indeed a magician.” 

“« This,” he replied, “ is little. It 
is but to have learned an old-forgotten 
tune, which men of late years seem to 
have thought too good for them, and 
so have left it to the invisible powers.” 

Viola said nothing, but he ventured 
to look at her, and the slight softening 
of the eye, and the faint flush upon her 
cheek, overpaid him for a thousand 
incantations. Soon she exclaimed, 
laughingly,“ If this be so little, 
could you not show us some achieve- 
ment of your art which you consider 
really worthy of you ?” 

«« Willingly,” replied he; and drew 
a single peculiar note from his instru- 
ment. He then begged her to touch 





the ground beside him with a sprig of 
flowered myrtle which she held in her 
hand. At the sign, a fountain rose 
from the earth, and formed a crystal 
dome above the Magician, dividing 
him from Viola. Through its dazzling 
colours and swift motion his form 
could not be distinguished. Suddenly 
it sank again, and he had vanished. 
Not a trace of him remained, and the 
water had left no token behind it but 
a few drops of dew upon the myrtle— 
spray, which, after a moment’s pause 
of astonishment, Viola kissed off, and 
then laid the graceful branch in her 
bosom. After this moment, the music 
of the pipe was again heard from the 
neighbouring trees; the strain was 
now more remarkable and quicker than 
before. A brilliant humming-bird shot 
from the forest, and hovered above 
the flowers of the Vase. None knew 
what to expect; but after several mi- 
nutes, all started and grasped at those 
beside them. The Vase itself was now 
changing its form. Amid the flowers 
ared a human face; roses, red 

and white, bloomed on the cheeks, the 
lips were like a blown carnation ; the 
rich brown hair hung in clusters onthe 
neck, and was crowned with flowers ; 
the alabaster sculpture itself disap- 
d, and the form expanded, and 
ices that of a figure suitable to the 
lovely head. The vision appeared to 
move very gently to the sound of the 
music, and to be so slight, that it 
might have risen into the air upon the 
evening breeze. Suddenly one of the 
ladies exclaimed,—“ It is Viola!” and 
Viola herself rose in amazement from 
the turf, and confronted her image. 
They were exactly similar, except that 
when the setting sun shone on the 
neck and shoulder of the phantom, 
some of the spectators thought the 
flesh was slightly transparent. Viola 
was determined not to be daunted by 
the effort of power to which she had 
challenged the Magician, and looked 
at the figure and smiled. The bloom- 
ing face smiled too, and bent slightly 
towards her; and the lady could hardly 
refrain from murmuring, while she be- 
held the copy of herself, «* How exqui- 
site! Howlovely!” With aswift im- 
pulse she stepped forward to touch the 
face with hers. The music madea loud 
and vehement turn, and though to the 
bystanders it seemed that Viola kissed 
‘the mouth of Viola, the lips and face 
that were present to the eye and feel- 
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ing of the maiden became at the in- 
stant those of the Magician. She 
trembled and shrunk back. The music 
from the thicket changed its tune and 
ebaracter, and became more irregular 
and plaintive. The magic form lost 
its animation; the flowers and the 
alabaster returned, and the Nymph 
and her thyrsus were fixed again in 
sculptured beauty. Viola stepped close 
to the Vase, and leant her brow among 
the flowers on the brim, apparently 
sunk in reflection. The others ex- 
pressed their wonder in hasty words 
and broken sentences ; and when they 
could turn and look quietly round, the 
Magician was again in their circle. 
Viola raised her head with a thought- 
ful smile, still resting her hand upon 
the Vase, and thanked him for his la- 
bour. “ But,” said one of the party to 
him, “could you reverse the charm, 
and turn Viola into a vase ?” 

** That also I would endeavour to 
do, if I had her permission.” 

‘© You have it,” she answered, * pro- 
vided you will not leave me in that 
shape, beautiful as it is, for I am more 
accustomed to my own.” 

** No,” he said, “if I may but ap- 
proach the vase and touch it, I can 
answer for again accomplishing your 
transformation.” 

‘She nodded her assent cheerfully, 
and again he touched his instrument. 
He stood before her, and fixed his 
deep dark eyes on hers, which hardly 
sustained the look. To the thought 
of those around, the forms of both 
expanded and grew half luminous in 
the twilight. The music which he 
now produced, though not loud, was 
so keen and melting that it passed 
through the very hearts, and brains, 
and limbs of all, and trembled in every 
fibre of their fingers. It swelled and 
complicated its volume, and seemed 
to grow upward from the pipe, and 
spin around like a huge pillar be- 
tween earth and sky. And now it 
was heard to come, not merely from 
the instrument, but from the hands, 
and head, and whole figure of the 
player, and every hair of his long 
black locks gave forth a stream of me- 
lody—Viola was rooted to the ground, 
but shook and wavered like a tree in 
a strong wind. In a few seconds the 
breathing, glowing maiden sank intoa 
flower-crowned vase, as graceful and 
noble as the other which it complete- 
ly resembled. The Magician seemed 
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exhansted by his efforts, and fell softly 
on the grass with his pipe beside him. 
One of Viola's friends whispered her 
companions, ‘* Now were it a jest to 
prevent him from approaching, and 
thus retain her for a time as she is.”’ 

All assented, and forming a ring be- 
tween the Magician and the trans- 
formed damsel, they danced laughing 
around, so as to make it impossible for 
him to approach. He gazed at them 
a moment, rose, and took water in his 
hand from a fountain near him, and 
scattered it over them. Instantly they 
sank in sleep on the green turf, and 
the last dim ray of sunset fell on their 
repose. He then began to whisper 
music on his pipe, rather than to play 
it, drew near gently to the vase, and 
gathering a sprig of myrtle from the 
garland, placed it next his heart. The 
lady swiftly emerged from her en- 
chantment, and stood beside him in 
the clear night. 

*« Viola, can you forgive me ?” 

‘¢ For what transgression ?”’ she en- 
quired. ‘ I have been but for a few 
moments in a dream.” 

«“ Was it a happy one ?” said the 
Magician. 

She cast down her eyes, and it was 
a moment before she replied. 

‘* Not painful. But what is your 
offence ?” 

“‘ Have you not lost your myrtle ? 

She felt for it, and blushed to find it 
missing’. 

“* Was it for this that you said it was 
necessary you should approach me in 
order to restore metomy present form ?” 

He coloured, smiled, and said, “« you 
have guessed well. But you have not 
yet granted me pardon.” 

She held out her hand ; he pressed 
it to his lips ; and she questioned him 
anew. 

“ Tell me why you selected me for 
the object of your art, instead of call- 
ing some of your legion of phantoms 
out of nothing ?” 

** Have you,” he replied, “ no feel- 
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ing in your heart which makes you of 
greater importance to me than the 
fairest spirit that ever shot from a 
star to earth?’ He paused for an in- 
stant; and as she made no answer, he 
continued: * I couldindeed have called 
a multitude of beings out of air, all ex- 
quisite, all different, but I could not 
have given any of them a human heart 
to love me ; and you are the first I have 
found whom I could love, and having 
in yourself an answering affection,” 

‘© Will you not release our friends?” 
asked Viola. 

** They will wake,” said he, * at the 
rising of the moon.” 

When the moon rose. they awoke, 
but Viola and the Magician had de- 
parted from the Palace of Morgana. 
Their friends found lingering in their 
ears the fragments of a chant which 
they imagined they must have heard 
during their sleep, and of which this 
was the purport: 
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Into the world of life away! 

Away from the valley of pleasant 
dreams 3 

Through change and sorrow we now 
shall stray, 

Where time no longer a sun-flash 
seems. 


2. 
Away from the blooming hours of joy 
That ne'er were loaded with care or 
pain ; 
From a land where earth was all a toy, 
And nought was real enough for man. 


3. 
We shall struggle, and toil, and mourn, 
Our sky will often be dark above, 
But within us the flame of song shall 
burn, 
And still it will be our bliss to love. 


BENLOWE'S BOOKS. 


Tue following narrative is extracted and arranged from papers preserved 


in 


College, Oxford, and containing the Memoirs of a Clergyman who - 


was its head during the latter part of the reign of Charles 1. 


In the College was an old build- 
ing, the greater part of which was 


unoceupied. Two or three rooms 
were waste, or filled only with lumber. 
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One or two contained a collection of 
old books, which remained there apart 
from the College library, because their 
contents were supposed either obsolete 
or pernicious. These were called, 
from the name of a master of the Col- 
lege in old times, Benlowe's books. 
He had. bequeathed to the society con- 
siderable estates, and had set apart a 
small stipend for the librarian who 
should have charge of the collection, 
and who was always to be an under- 
graduate. The receiver of this salary 
usually occupied two rooms, opening 
with those reserved for the books, and 
his was the only inhabited apartment in 
the building. When I first came to 
the university there was no librarian 
for this collection; a state of things 
which will be easily understood by 
those who shall learn the history of its 
previous guardians. I was extremely 
poor, and hearing of the stipend al- 
lowed to the holders of the post, I 
applied for it to the then Fellows. 

he senior of them sent for me, told 
me that there were various idle un- 
pleasant rumours on the subject of the 
building and the books; but added, 
that the situation was at my service if 
I chose to accept it, and to reside in 
the untenanted apartment. I readily 
agreed to do so, and soon removed to 
my new abode. 

I had spent two or three weeks in 
it when I began to be inquisitive as to 
the .duties of my office of librarian. 
I found that the door between my 
rooms and the rest of the building had 
been locked for years, and the old 
man who had spoken to me about the 
situation I then filled, was extremely 
reluctant to have it opened. At length, 
however, he gave me the key, and I 
soon took an opportunity of entering 
the old library. It consisted of two 
rooms, one large, and one beyond it 
much smaller, both fitted up in a very 
ancient and desolate fashion. The 
shelves were filled with mouldering 
volumes, deeply cased in dust and 
cobwebs. On the massy worm-eaten 
table in the middle of the larger room 
lay a bookstand, and on it a thin quar- 
to volume bound in dark red velvet. 
I opened this, and found it to be near- 
ly filled with writing, evidently by dif- 
ferent hands.. The contents, on a 
hasty glance, appeared to be curious ; 
and as the daylight which penetrated 
through the dark and narrow windows 

_ was almost spent, and the chapel-bell 
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was ringing, I secured my prize, and 
without examining any of the other 
volumes, left the library and re-entered 
my apartment. The look of the rooms 
I had just been in was so dreary that 
I closed the door, and secured it be- 
hind me. — As soon as the chapel ser- 
vice was done, I returned to the peru- 
sal of the old volume, which indeed 
had often occurred to my thoughts 
even during the prayers. From the 
fragments of description and narrative 
contained in it I learnt the following 
history. 

More than a century ago, a young 
man of the name of Beaumont was 
keeper of Benlowe’s books. For the 
first two years of his residence in Ox- 
ford he attended assiduously to the 
prescribed studies. . He then began to 
addict himself peculiarly to Natural 
Philosophy. After examining forsome 
time the simpler and more obvious ma- 
terials and relations of things, the me- 
dicinal properties of plants and mine- 
rals, and the figures and courses of the 
stars, he was seized with a desire to 
learn the hidden secrets of Nature, and 
to obtain the higher powers which suc- 
cessful enquirers are said to have won 
in such pursuits. He was puzzled and 
perpetually baffled in. these abstruse 
researches, and was often almost ready 
to give up his object in despair. In 
this humour he was sitting late at 
night, with a small lamp beside him, 
and looking despondingly at the in- 
efficient instruments and useless ma- 
terials which he had employed, when 
a light burst on him from behind. 
Looking round, he saw that the door, 
which had been closed for many years 
between his chamber and the library, 
had now flown open. The light came 
from the room beyond ; and in it a fe- 
male figure was standing with onefinger 
on her lip, and beckoning to him with 
the other. Beaumont sat for some 
moments in amazement, and then rose 
and slowly drew near to the door. 
way. The lady seemed beautiful, but 
her features were partly shaded by a 
dark veil, and a full crimson robe fell 
in heavy folds around her apparently 
youthful form. As the student ad- 
vaneed she smiled slightly, and he 
entered the library. She became his 
instructress in the mysterious sciences 
that he loved; and with her he exa- 
mined the volumes on the shelves, 
which were all filled with alchymy 
and physical wisdom. Under her gui- 
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dance he tortured and dissolved what- 
ever rarest substance those sage au- 
thors referred to, and laboured in the 
dazzling hope of at length wresting 
the inmost principles of life from the 
elemental remains, as he supposed 
them, to which he reduced the~sub- 
stances of nature. Having spent se- 
veral months in these enquiries, he was 
found in the old library a corpse. He 
lay beside his extinguished furnace, in 
which was a crucible containing a small 
portion of fine gold. But whether 
this was the result of a last successful 
experiment, or by what other means 
it had been obtained, no one could 
discover. A volume on the table ex- 
hibited many recipes and cabalistical 
sentences, together with notes descri- 
bing his successive hopes and fears, 
and some of the strange incidents of 
the latter part of his life. 

The apartments were now shut 
up for several years. But at last a 
young man was appointed to the 
nominal office of librarian over Ben- 
lowe’s books. Davenant was not a 
laborious student, but of a flowing 
courtesy, and a lively and beautiful 
fancy, a poet with the dew of Castalia 
fresh on his lip. Bright and chang- 
ing pictures floated for ever before his 
eyes. His outward circumstances, the 
real world around, appeared to be no- 
thing to him, for he had wings, and 
could remove at will to Atlantis and 
Fairy-land. The dull course of his 
college often wearied him. He would 
fain have escaped from the regular 
return of stated and ungrateful em- 
ployments. Whole days would he 
spend in the fields and woods away 
from all thought of the university. At 
night he would leave his chamber, and 
wander up and down the college gar- 
dens, watching the stars and the glow- 
worms, and listening to the nightin- 
gale. On one of these occasions he 
fancied that he saw a gleam of light 
from a window of the old library, and 
drawing nearer, it seemed to him 
that he heard a voice singing in a low 
- tone some ancient song. He hastened 
in, and seizing whatever instruments 
were at hand, forced open the entrance. 
The large outer room, as seen by the 
moonlight, was swept, adorned and 
tapestried. As he approached the 
smaller chamber, he heard the voice 
louder and even sweeter than before. 
He opened the door with a touch, and 
Pe 3 himself in a lady’s bower, more 
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splendid than his fairest visions. She 
herself was lovely as a nymph, and 
gorgeous as a queen. A small coro- 
net of diamonds sparkled on her thick 
brown hair; a necklace of rubies sur- 
rounded her white throat. She was 


_embroidering on cloth of gold a picture 


of the flowers which bloomed in a vase 
beside her. 

She blushed as he entered, but did 
not seem astonished; and when she 
had motioned him to alow seat near 
her, he entreated that she would not 
cease her song. She replied that she 
must first offer him hospitality, and 
poured some rich red wine from an 
emerald flask into a small goblet, and 
raising it to her lips, then offered it 
tohim. He drank the delicious juice, 
and she seemed to him lovelier than 
before. Ihave done much for you, 
she said, in tasting the goblet, for the 
odours of my flowers is all the nourish- 
ment and all the beverage I require. 
Thus speaking, she took from her 
nosegay a beautiful rose, smelt it, and 
offered it to him. She then sang for 
him in her rich low tones one verse 
after another, and soon struck into 
a wild and passionate love-song to an 


imaginary mistress, composed by Da-’ 


venant himself, but which he did not 
know that any one had ever heard. 
Thenceforth he was her frequent visi- 
tor. She showed him in the volumes 
of the library, which were all appa- 
rently poems and romances, many an 
amorous and antique strain, which 
charmed him far away to the lost 
islands and golden shores of chivalry 
and love. One day a rumour spread 
through the college that Davenant was 
not in his rooms, and could not be 
found. His tutor hurried in search of 
him, and passing through his apart- 
ment into the old library, found his 
pupil there seated on the floor, with a 
large volume before him. This con- 
tained various old rent-rolls, and by- 
gone leases of land, which the unhappy 
student maintained to be Sir Tristram’s 
Autograph of the songs composed by 
him in honour of La Belle Isonde, 
during his wanderings in the forest, 
which, as Davenant said, were the 
more precious, because Tristram was 
the best minstrel of all the knights of 
the Round Table. He read as if from 
the book, in which assuredly no such 
matter was to be found, many frag- 
ments of ballads and songs really very 
moving. Beside him lay another and 
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much smaller volume, in which he 
seemed to have written down at diffe- 
rent times much amorous poetry in 
praise of a Fairy mistress, mingled 
with histories of their loves. He was 
removed from the university, and con- 
fined in an hospital for maniacs ; and 
the library was instantly closed again, 
-as well as the other rooms in the same 
building. 

Many years now passed away, and 
the library and its dependencies re- 
mained unoccupied, and even unen- 
tered. It would probably have been 
pulled down, but that the possession of 
considerable estates by the college was 
dependent, under the will of Benlowe, 
on the maintenance of the structure 
that bore his name. The tales with 
regard to it became, in the course of 
time, less distinct and terrible, and the 
daily increasing influence of the recent 
Reformation on the minds of men, 
more and more indisposed them to con- 
fer importance on ancient legends. In 
the latter part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the college being crowded 
with students, the apartment of which 
I have before spoken was opened, its 

Milapidation repaired, and a young 
man of the name of Tindal was in- 
stalled as librarian. He had been 
educated by a divine of severe prin- 
ciples, and was remarked for more 
than a usual share of gloom and 
asceticism. He devoted himself with 
extraordinary diligence to the study 
of the Scriptures and theological writ- 
ings, and performed his religious ex- 
ercises with fervid devotion and self- 
denying austerity. His health, after a 
time, gave way, and he became melan- 
eholy and timorous. He believed that 
he was haunted by visions—that the 
meaning of the Scriptures was hidden 
from him by a black hand which cover- 
ed every page the moment he opened 
it—that his name was excluded from 
the Book of Life—that it had been 
better for him if he had not been born. 
Darkness and deep horror fell on him; 
he loathed the sun, which served, as he 
thought, only to light the road to 
man’s destruction; and he shut him- 
self up for the most part in his own 
chamber. In this state of mind he 
had spent a day in listless employ- 
ment and dreary lamentation. After 
nightfall he threw himself on the 
floor, and addressing the Prince of 
Evil, exclaimed, “ Oh! wouldst thou 
“but seize me at once, and drag me 
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with thee to perdition, then should I 
know the worst, and be freed from 
this devouring uncertainty!” 

He felt a hand touch his lightly, 
and, starting to his feet, found that a 
pale maiden, in a dark and nunlike 
dress, was standing before him close 
to the open door of the library. Her 
hair was parted smoothly on her white 
forehead, and hung long and unadorn- 
ed behind her. Her mild grey eyes, 
unshaded by any head-dress, were fixed 
on him with a look of melancholy sym- 
pathy. She signed to him to follow 
her, and passed through the library 
into the eloset beyond her, whieh was 
fitted up like a cell. On the small 
table a taper burnt beside an open 
Bible, and two rude chairs were placed 
near it with a small mat before each 
—apparently intended for kneeling. 
Tindall followed her as if in a dream. 
She sat down, sighed deeply, rested 
her head on her hands, and turned 
away her eyes. 

“In the name of Him who is ho- 
liest, tell me,” he exclaimed, ** I con- 
jure you, who you are, and wherefore 
you are come to me!” 

‘It matters not,” she replied, 
‘¢to know how those are named whose 
days are numbered, and their lives 
running on to sure destruction. Why 
disquiet ourselves in the vain shadow 
of this world, with its idle names and 
unrighteous distinctions? Is it not 
enough to know that we, formed in 
wrath and born in evil, must yet stand 
before the eternal Holy One? We 
are both, all, given over to despair ; 
therefore must thou and I despair to- 
gether. What is left to the miserable 
children of Adam but to read in this 
volume the record of our own hopeless 
condemnation ?” 

She turned to the book before her, 
and pointed to him with slow finger 
and dreadful words, page on page, 
which seemed to him all fraught with 
misery. Day after day she instructed 
him in the same black and impious 
lesson. From many books in the lib- 
rary, of which the whole contents 
were theological controversy or reli- 
gious biography, she produced hastily 
expositions, denunciations of unlimited 
vengeance, or the confessions of those 
who, after a season of repose, fell into 
despair, in which they perished. To- 
gether the youth and the woman sang 
the songs of a desolate captivity, and 
bewailed the infiniteness of the gulf 
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between them and heaven. At length 
Tindall broke out one evening in the 
College chapel with frantic expressions 
of guilt and despair. On being con- 
veyed to his chamber he was found to 
be in a dangerous fever, which afflicted 
him for several weeks. He had hardly 
regained a slight degree of health 
when he made his escape from his at- 
tendants, and wandered to the Conti- 
nent, where he spent years in self-ma- 
eeration and horrible penances, and in 
journeying from shrine to shrine. He 
was still, however, a young man when 
he returned to England, in the dress 
and character of a priest, and was exe- 
cuted for conspiracy against the life of 
Elizabeth. 
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From that time Benlowe’s build. 
ing had no oceupant till I became a 
member of the College. My mind 
was so affected by these remarkable 
circumstances that, on becoming ae- 
quainted with them, I fell on my knees 
and prayed fervently to be preserved 
from temptation. I know not how 
long I was employed in this way ; but 
I was roused by the noise and smoke 
of burning in the room. I found that 
iny neglected candle had communi- 
eated with the papers on my table. . 
The whole room was soon involved in 
flames, which rapidly extended to the 
rest of the structure. No vestige of it 
now remains. 
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Tue destruction by fire of the dis- 
tillery of Mr B—— in Dublin, some 
time since, will be in the recollection 
of many of your Irish readers. A 
circumstance happened to me on the 
night of that event, which, as I believe 
it to be altogether unprecedented, [ 
will now relate. I ama medical man, 
residing in Dublin, and, on the night 
in question, was returning about half- 
past. eleven o'clock from the neigh- 
bourhood of Harod’s Cross, where I 
had been to superintend the adminis- 
tering of a hot bath to a patient, when 
the reflection of the fire on the sky to 
the north-west attracted my attention, 
and drew me to the spot. Mr B——’s 
distillery consisted principally of one 
long and lofty building, the western 
end of which was connected with a 
considerable pile of stores and offices 
that abutted on it at right angles, with 
a large addition, nearly similarly situa- 
ted at the eastern end, which was just 
then in progress of erection. When 
I arrived on the spot, the court-yard 
presented a very animating spectacle. 
Three engines poured their streams 
on the centre pile of building, while 
two others played on the cross and 
window lattices of the adjoining stores, 
which were momentarily catching fire, 
and as fast extinguished. ‘The court- 
yard was in a swim with water, which 
flashed back the light with an unsteady 
but dazzling reflection, as the firemen 
splashed through it ankle-deep. The 
captains of the several gangs, mounted 


on their respective engines, stood over 
the heads of the labouring crowd, 
cheering on the exertions of the pump- 
ers below, or shouting their directions 
to the firemen aloft, where they ap- 
peared plying their hatchets at an im- 
mense height among the smoke and 
embers. Excited by the animation of 
the scene, I took an active part in the 
exertions of those around me, and soon 
became thoroughly heated, as well as 
wetted in the service. Among other 
duties undertaken by the volunteers 
with whom I had associated myself, 
was the removal of a number of casks, 
to get at which it was necessary to 
cross a platform of masonry built 
round a large copper boiler in the un- 
finished end of the building. Over 
this platform there was a scaffolding 
resting at one side on the party wall 
which separated the new portion of 
the works from that which was already 
on fire ; and through the holes in this 
party wall in which the ends of the 
beams were inserted, the flames were 
now communicating. I had crossed 
twice in safety, and was about to 
venture a third time, when one of the 
bystanders, who had witnessed my 
exertions, directed my attention to the 
dangerous condition of these timbers, 
several of their points of support pee 
already burned away, so that the scaf- 
folding hung smouldering and half- 
suspended from the new brick work, 
and threatened to pull down a great 
part of the walls on each side in its 
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descent, which could not now be far 
distant. I thanked my friendly warner 
for his advice, and had taken it so 
far as to retire a few steps from the 
inconvenient neighbourhood of the 
flames, when one of the firemen of the 
N Insurance Company got up on 
the opposite side of the platform, and 
signed for some one to come to his as- 
sistance. I gave a look at the nodding 
timbers above ; they seemed still too 
deeply bedded in the masonry of the 
one building to give me any appre- 
hension of immediate danger. Iran 
up the ladder that led to the platform 
on that side ; but, just as I gained the 
top, a heavy fall of masonry took 
“sap from the angle of the pile near- 
y overhead. I escaped by the merest 
chance, but the ladder was dashed in 
fragments, and the rush of smoke and 
flame that followed through the breach 
thus opened completely hid the pros- 
pect on the side from which I had 
ascended. I became confused, and 
rushed forward, hardly knowing 


where I ran; but I had scarcely 
taken three steps in advance, when I 
heard the prolonged tearing crash of 
the timbers overhead, and next mo- 
ment saw the beams topple, and the 


bricks and dust rise about their ends 
—in another instant I must have been 
crushed to pieces (pushed perhaps 
with the red end of a beam), for they 
were already descending before me— 
when the mouth of the open vessel, 
which, as I have mentioned, was 
bedded in the masonry at my feet, 
caught my eye. It was not more 
than three feet across ; the chances 
were that the long timbers would 
fall athwart, not into it. There was 
an ample concave below, as appeared 
by the broad reflection of light on the 
new copper of its sides. Without 
bestowing a thought on how I was to 
get out, I dropped at once to the 
bottom of the hollow chamber. The 
metal reverberated, and the echoing 
sphere rung round me for a moment 
with a brazen clang—then crash, 
crash, with the dint of thunder,.down 
came the blazing timbers—driving— 
rolling — rebounding — smashing all 
before them! I thought the copper 
would be crushed flat, but the mason- 
ry in which it was bedded protected 
it. One beam pitched end-foremost 
on the exposed neck of the vessel ; 
the metal yielded, and drew out as 
before the first strike of a huge punch 
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—the whole concave groaned, and I 
thought it was all over with me. In- 
stinctively I strove to cling to the side 
of the vessel—there was nothing to 
hold on by, and I reeled back to the 
little spot of level footing in the 
bottom, conscious, for the first time, 
that I was in a trap, out of which 
there was no escape. I had no time 
for reflection, for a shower of rubbish 
pattering on the head of the vessel, 
and falling in through its mouth, 
drove me again to seek for shelter at 
one side. How I clung so long, I 
cannot tell; but I did succeed in 
fastening myself to the overhanging 
concave, until.a considerable quantity 
of bricks and mortar had fallen in. 
Immediately after, the main wall of 
the burning building—the only bar- 
rier between the space immediately 
above me and the flames—gave a 
crack, and tumbled over to the other 
side, causing such a concussion as 
made the very mortar leap off the 
floor in a cloud of dust, that, for a 
time, obscured every tking around 
me. Expecting each moment to be 
my last, with the instinct of one who 
awaits a blow which he cannot avoid, 
I shut my eyes and stooped my head, 
shrinking together, as may well be 
imagined, and trembling in every 
limb. The first thing that roused me 
was the glare of light from the 
flames, which now, unconfined by any 
partition, rolled overhead, flapping 
and labouring in the air, with such 
breadth and intensity, that their re- 
flection made the whole concave in 
which I stood as bright as the inside 
of a gilt cup. I gave myself up to 
despair when I contemplated the fiery 
torrent which now over-canopied me 
—embers were falling from its borders 
like flakes of snow—a sound like the 
roaring of hungry lions proceeded 
from the midst of it—the heat, when 
I turned my face towards it, was in- 
tolerable—and I felt that to look at the 
sphere of burnished metal round me 
would soon melt the eyes out of my 
head. But it was only the first fury of 
the fire, tossed about as it was by the 
fall of the gable, that supplied a body 
of flame so huge and intense, and my 
presence of mind gradually returned 
as I found that its fury had soon so 
far abated as to enable me to bear the 
mitigated glare from the metal around 
me with comparative fortitude. 

I now began to consider some means 
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of escape. The vessel was a hollow 
sphere of about fourteen feet in dia- 
meter, perfectly smooth, except at 
the joinings of the metal plates of 
which it was composed ; but the heads 
of the rivets which held these together 
afforded no more hold than just 
enough to enable me to get footing a 
very little way up the curve at one 
side, out of the immediate glare of the 
flame that beat full upon the bottom. 
The only aperture, except the orifice 
at top, was that by which the contents 
were intended to be drawn off, but 
this was not much wider than the 
mouth of a large tumbler. To 
clamber out without the assistance 
of a ladder, or rope fastened from 
above, was impossible. Had there 
been a ledge on the rim of the open- 
ing through which I had descended I 
would not have despaired, for the 
clothes I wore would have furnished 
materials for a rope strong enough to 
support my weight, and one of the 
loose bricks that lay at my feet would 
have given me the means of making 
it fast above. I tried the experiment 
with a brick-bat attached to one of 
my suspenders, but though I easily 
swung it over the rim there was no 


ledge for it to catch on, and I was 
forced to give up all hopes of escap- 


ing in that way. I had now in a 
great measure recovered my presence 
of mind, for I perceived that there was 
no longer danger to be apprehended 
from the flame above, and I knew 
that the mass of brickwork which 
surrounded my prison was sufficient to 
protect me from all effects of the 
burning ruins of the scaffold around. 
I need scarcely say that I had already 
used every effort to make myself 
heard by the crowd, both by shouting 
at the top of my voice and beating the 
sides of my prison; ut such was the 
noise caused by the crackling and 
roaring of the flames which still sur- 
rounded me on every side—for the 
ruins of the scaffolding burned fiercely 
where they fell, and strewed the whole 
platform with fire—that either I had 
failed to make myself heard, or could 
not hear the cries of those whom I 
called to in reply. Seeing, then, that 
I had no chance of an immediate 
escape, I made up my mind to com- 
pose myself as well as I could, and 
wait till the fire should burn itself 
out and leave a passage for my 
rescuc, 
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I had remained in this resi 
state for some time when the thought 
flashed across my mind, that perha 
if I called through the aperture of the 
stop-cock, mentioned above, my- voice 
might be heard. The opening was 
in the very bottom of the vessel, and 
I had to kneel down on the rubbish 
to apply my mouth to it. My knees 
did not come in contact with the 
metal, and my hands were defended 
by thick gloves thoroughly wetted, so 
that till I brought my face close to 
the aperture I had no suspicion of the 
dreadful truth that I was now to learn 
—the copper was so hot that I could 
not bear it against my skin! I started 
to my feet, every pulse flying with 
consternation. 1 dare not think of 
my situation. I rushed desperately 
up the sides of my prison. I might 
as well have tried to scale the vault 
of the sky. I shouted, I sereamed 
for assistance—the crackling growl 
of the conflagration was my only 
reply. I sat down on the little pile 
of rubbish that formed the centre of 
what I now felt was fast becoming a 
brazen furnace in which I was to be 
tried, and endeavoured to think. I 
put my hand to my forehead; I was 
bathed in a cold sweat; I pulled the 
thermometer I had been using, in tem- 
pering my patient’s bath, out of my 
pocket, it stood at 105°! I placed 
the bulb of it on the metal; when I 
had touched it, the mercury rose with 
a rapidity that threatened to burst the 
tube, and I took it away, terrified at 
what I saw, and afraid to witness the 
whole truth. After sitting for some 
moments trembling and inactive, I 
burst into tears. I was, I confess, 
quite unmanned at the prospect of the 
torments I must endure, if, as I had 
every reason to expect, the metal 
around me should become red hot. 
My weakness, if weakness it could be 
called, prepared me, however, for 
seeking strength in prayer; and I - 
prayed with a fervour long a stranger 
to my breast, that God would grant 
me fortitude to bear the trial he had 
piepared for me; and I thank God I 
did not pray in vain. Composed and 
relieved, I nowstood up, and summoned 
all my resolution to look my danger 
in the face. 

The thermometer had by this risen 
to 112°; but I knew, from the ex- 
periments of Fordyce and Bankes, 
that the liying fibre could for a short 
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time bear a heat more than twice as 
great without permanent injury. A 
ray of hope lighted the gloom of my 
heart, as I ran over in recollection the 
various instances, with which my pro- 
fessional studies had rendered me 
acquainted, of living bodies bearing 
great degrees of heat. I recollected 
the ease of the girl at Rochefoucault, 
who had gone into an oven where the 
thermometer stood at 288°. I called 
to mind Sonnerat’s account of fishes 
living in the hot springs of the Ma- 
nillas, in water at a temperature of 
upwards of 150°; and taxed my me- 
mory to recollect the names of the 
plants which the same writer mentions 
as flourishing in the island of Lucon, 
with their roots in a thermal rivulet 
so hot, that the mereury plunged in 
its waters rose to 174°. I considered 
that, perhaps, the cause of the heat 
now surrounding me was no more than 
the reverberation of so great a body 
of flame as that overhead on the metal, 
and that as the flame diminished in 
volume, which it plainly did every 
minute, the heat of the copper might 
be expected to abate. But the con- 
tinually rising temperature of the air, 
indicated as it too plainly was by the 
thermometer which I held in my hand, 
soon deprived me of the vague comfort 


I am Doctor of 


in the new building, where I am burning to death for want of a ladder. 


past 12 o’clock. Haste! haste! 


have the arrangement of my papers. 
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of such a surmise. 1 next endeavoured 
to form some estimate of the heat the 
metal must acquire before the con- 
tained air would rise to a temperature 
of 250°, which I supposed it possible 
that I might be able to bear; but, what 
with anxiety and confusion, I could 
make no approximation to an answer. 
These various processes of thought 
had, however, restored a certain de- 
gree of presence of mind, as may be 
judged from the fact, that, dreadful as 
the prospect was which I had before me, 
I was calm enough to make several 
memoranda on my tablets, with the 
purpose of attaching them to a weight 
to be tied to the end of my handker- 
chief, and flung out in the hope of let- 
ting it be known where I was. These 
tablets I have now before me; I have 
preserved them ever since, as a me- 
morial of moments-such as I trust have 
fallen to the lot of no other human 
being. I transfer the memoranda 
verbatim. It will be seen that many 
of the words are but half-written, and 
that in some places entire words have 
been omitted: but if any one would 
try the experiment of writing in such 
a situation, I daresay his composition 
would be scarcely more correct. I 
began thus :— 


St. If any one finds this, come to the copper 
Half- 
(Two such memoranda as this I had already 
flung out by weights attached to my suspenders, but they seem to have fallen 
in the flames. ) 

My will is in the upper left hand drawer of the bookease. Let George —— 


I wish all the papers relating to ’s 


business to be burned (with several other memoranda relating to my private 


affairs, which I omit.) 


I am wrapped in a cloud of steam from my wet clothes. 

It is now 26 minutes to | o’clock. The air is suffocatingly 
I will note all I can. 

13 m. 139°. 

I ean see the mercury mounting in the tube. The moisture from my 


stands at 130°. 

hot: I am drenched in perspiration. 
15m. tolo'’c. Therm. 137°. 

rible. 


The thermometer 


10 m. 153°! This is hor- 


clothes has all exhaled. They are now as dry as tinder, and hot and hard to 


the touch. 


5 minutes past 1 o’clock. Thermometer 170°. Have taken off both my 
coats and laid them over the hole—the rush of air from it agitated the hot 


atmos[phere], and made it intolerable. 
8m. past | o’c. Therm. 177°. 


My watch burning-hot. 


Have taken it 


out of my fob. The pencilease begins to feel hot in my fingers. Strange to 


say, my body is still cool. 
be erroneous. 


13 m. past 1 o’c. Therm. 195°. 


16 m. past 1. 


’s theory about the rad{iation] of heat must 


Therm. 200°! Have 


laid off every thing but my boots: could not bear the touch of any thing. 
Breathe cooler on exhal[ation] than on inhal{ation]. 

. Thermometer 210°. Watch stopped, owing to expan{sion] of metal. Flame 
overhead decreasing. Light failing. Can see part of the copper changing to 
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a dull red. Water would boil now where I hold the pencil in my fingers. 


But for the rubbish, my clothes on [which] I stand would [take] fire. 


I have 


taken off my boots: the metal heels have left their mark singed in the cloth. 


220°, lam to be roasted alive. 


My last wishes are with —— and the 


dear ones. Qh, my God, have mercy on me and support her! I shall suffer 


greater pain than any other man but Phal{aris]. 


if hung [where] I now stand. 


228°. The soles of my feet are blister[ing]. 


A dead ox would be baked 


One spot of the copper is 


quite red-hot. My vital[s] are turning to sweat. Gracious God, how long 


is this to last ! 


I must shrivel soon now. God grant that I may die before 


the hot metal touches me! Oh my dearest ! 
232°. Whoever finds this, take it to Mr —_ of —— St., and leave all to 


his discr[etion ]. 
it [is] broken. The heat increas[es]. 
I must soon stop. 


The heat has increased very [much]. 


longer. 
am blistering all over. 


The thermometer burns my hand—I have dropped it, and 


The smell of the metal is suffocating. 


I ean hold the tablets but a little 


My vitals are drying up. The persp[iration] is coming slowly. I 
[Good God, what have I done?] (erased). Have 


mercy on my soul for Christ’s sake—O God, have mercy on my soul! I die, 


forgiving all my en(emies]. 


With almost the last effort I was 
capable of making, I put the tablets 
with a heavy piece of mortar (but for 
the mortar I would have been burned 
to the knees where I stood) into the 
end of my handkerchief, and flung it 
with all my force out of the mouth of 
“my fiery prison. The agony I en- 


dured in moving my naked arm so 


rapidly through the hot air was almost 
insupportable ; it was like stirring 
boiling water with it. So great was 
the pain that I had almost fainted ; 
and when I felt the sickness and gid- 
diness that precede a swoon, I was 
almost grateful for it; as I knew that 
if I fell on the metal below me, I 
would, in all probability, be deprived 
of life during my insensibility. But 
the symptoms of fainting left me—a 
prey to only more acute feelings of 
bodily agony. I stood with blisters 
rising on my shoulders, and the pro- 
cess of decomposition by fire actually 
beginning on the skin of my legs. 
The whole fluids of my body had been 
drained in secreting perspiration, and 
in supplying my lungs with the mois- 
ture necessary to enable them to pre- 
serve the temperature of the system. 
It is my firm belief that, had fluids re- 
mained in my body sufficient to supply 
the necessary serum, I would have 
been one blister from head to foot. 
Excruciating is a weak word to ex- 
press my agony. 

In this state my eye fell on the 
veins of my arm, where they appeared 
distended with their sluggish current 
in the red light. The flame drew 


back, and left me for a moment in 
darkness—darkness made visible by 
the lurid glare of the-copper, which, 
round the surface of the stopcock, 
now shone with a red heat strong 
enough to make the outlines of my 
horrid prison discernible. A dark 
thought crossed my mind—a thought 
engendered by the devil, but hardly 
in a hell more frightful. The heavy 
rolling flame swung back again on 
the burdened night-wind, and threw a 
flickering glare upon the singed mass 
of clothes on which I stood. I drag- 
ged up the trowsers, and thrust a des- 
perate hand into the pocket—the stuff 
of which it was made was smoking. with 
the heat of the loose silver it contained 
—but it was not money I was in search 
of—it was a knife! I grasped it—I 
half unclasped it—it burned the finger 
and thumb of my right hand as if I 
had closed them on a coal of fire. I 
flung the instrument of self-destruc- 
tion from me, and cried aloud to God 
NEVER TO LEAVE ME IN TEMPTATION. 

I did not cry in vain—there were 
voices above me—I heard them dis- 
tinctly—I heard footsteps on the plat- 
form—they were gone—no, they were 
returning—they were coming to my 
rescue. Good God! how shall J de- 
scribe the awful sense of a present 
Providence—the almost overpowering 
hope—the agonizing doubts—and then 
the joy, the gratitude, the delirious 
ecstasy which I experienced within the 
next half minute, as, in the pauses of 
the flames roaring (for it still poured 


through the building like a raging 
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river), the voices of my deliverers 
sounded louder or fainter, — 
imaginary sounds, or voices of rea 
beings, “antil at length that ladder, 
which was to me the welcomest sight 
that ever the sun shone on, was lower- 
ed down by hurried and tremulous 
hands, amid the shudders of those who 
never expected to see more of the poor 
sufferer below than a heap of steam- 
ing blood-stained cinders? or how 
shall I attempt to describe the asto- 
nishment, the pity, the honest plea- 
sure of those benevolent men, when 
they found that, although speechless 
(for in all my fauces was not as much 
moisture as would have enabled me to 
swallow the smallest crumb of bread, 
and my tongue lay in my mouti little 
better than a piece of dry sponge), I 
was nevertheless able to climb up out 
of that torrid atmosphere into which 
no fireman would venture to descend ? 
I cannot do either, and I will not 
much longer dwell on this part of the 
night’s adventure ; suffice it to say, my 
last missive had fortunately reached 
its destination, and brought my deli- 
verers to my assistance. They carried 
me in blankets to the hospital ; here I 
received all the aid that medical ser- 
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vice could bestow, until sufficiently 
recovered to be transported to my own 
lodgings, where I remained, suffering 
from the effects of a degree of heat, 
such as perhaps no other human being 
ever endured and lived, for six weeks 
and upwards. 

I am quite satisfied that had the 
thermometer not been broken, and 
had I possessed any means of sus- 
pending it (for I could not have held 
it in my hand much longer), it would 
have shown a temperature much high- 
er than in the experiments of either 
Blagden or Bankes. I am sure a few 
minutes longer would have been cer- 
tain death, so that I may safely say I 
have endured the highest temperature 
of any man on record. My bodily 
temperature, except on some portions 
of the scarf-skin, at no time rose above 
110° or-112°, and during the latter 
part of my sufferings it was a great 
relief to my hands to place them on 
any part of my person. In fact, I have 
no doubt there was at one time a dif- 
ference of 180° to 190°, between the 
temperature of my body and that of 
the surrounding air. 

Street, Dublin, 


July 5, 1837. 
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WE are very grateful to the Go- 
vernors of the British Institution for 
this year’s rich exhibition. It has 
contained great treasures of the seve- 
ral schools. If we express a wish 
that those schools had been less mixed, 
it is because we think, their aim and 
objects being different, by a too near 
juxtaposition they injure each other. 
For instance, the common, the more 
visible truth of the Dutch and Fle- 
mish, and the less generally under- 
stood ideal truth of the Italian works, 
require, or rather produce, in the spec- 
tator different states of mind ; between 
which there is no connexion, but ac- 
tually a wall of offence, an incompa- 
tibility of immediate successive en- 
joyment. We say not this to dispa- 
rage any, but merely to show that a 
separation is of advantage. Before 
we notice any particular pictures, we 
gratify our eyes with a general view. 
The rich yet subdued colouring, the 
lustrous jewellery of these old speci- 
mens of art, if we may be allowed the 
expression, throws a light of enchant- 
ment around. We stand awhile, like 
Aladdin at the first glimpse of the 
subterranean garden; nor is our ex- 
pectation less than his. We have en- 
tered the North Room. No. 6, « Pope 
Gregory with St Francis and St Au- 
gustine—Guercino.” This is a very 
richly coloured picture. Were all the 
heads partraits of the names they bear, 
it would indeed be a valuable work. 
This is one of those historical pictures 
which properly belong to the places 
for which they were painted. Where 
it is, this picture wants interest. How 
strongly does it mark the love of art, 
that works of this historical kind, the 
subjects of which scarcely engage a 
thought, are still highly prized. 

No. 3, ** Adrian Vandervelde, Land- 
scape, with Cattle and Figures.”” How 
exquisitely this master painted his 
small figures, and how unfortunate is 
he in his general colouring ; it is very 
rare to meet with a specimen by him 
that does not offend as a whole; it is 
so with this and another picture of his 
in this collection, No. 137, which is 
much out of harmony. He is too fond 
of a crude blue colour to oppose his 
warm lights. 

No. 4, ** Landscape, with Cattle and 
Figures—K. du Jardin,” is a very ex- 
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quisite little picture. There are seve- 
ral by this master, and all pleasing. 
There is something rather weak in 
155; yet how lightly and beautifully 
touched is the tree, it is very near be- 
ing perfect of its kind. His great 
aim seems to have been to avoid the 
heaviness which we almost always see 
in Adrian Vandervelde, and occasion- 
ally in Berghem, all painting subjects 
of the same kind. The latter is, how- 
ever, only so when aiming at a more 
pretending composition. 

No. 7, “ Merry-making—Teniers.” 
This is a very pleasant scene of enjoy- 
ment. The pictures of this kind by 
Teniers have so much daylight and 
lightness, all bespeaking holiday, that 
they are gratifying from their cheer- 
ful air, and his execution is perfeetly 
correspondent—for as his figures are 
unburdened of care, so are they 
most cleanly touched in with the hap- 
piest execution. There are no pic- 
tures that are more fresh and holiday 
like, with no visible labour whatever ; 
the handling, as suited to the scenes, 
is perfect. These subjects were in 
great demand, and he certainly re- 
peated himselfnot unfrequently. There 
is but one other piece by him in this 
collection, No. 131, “* Landscape, Sun- 
set.” This is a most brilliant little 
picture. The sun-light is perfectly 
magical, and the richness of the co- 
louring in trees, building, and figures 


~is completely satisfying ; yet, with all 


its power and richness, how simply 
and with what facility it appears to 
have been painted. It represents an 
old tower against the sunset sky, with 
trees below and light through them 
to the distance; the colour of the 
figures in the foreground, more opaque 


- than the rest of the picture, greatly 


promotes the brilliancy of effect. 

No. 8, “ Philip II. of Spain— 
Titian.” This is very richly coloured. 
The head appears remarkably small, 
and the expression is mean, selfish, and 
sinister, well suiting the worthless 
spouse of the bigot Mary. 

No. 9, “ A Rocky Landscape, with 
Banditti—Salvator Rosa.” The ef- 
fect of this picture is not quite plea- 
sant, probably the sky is too light. 
This great master has some magnifi- 
cent pictures in this Exhibition, be- 
longing to the — of Devonshire ; 

K 
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but we will come to them in their or- 
der. ; 

No. 10, “ A Jew Rabbi.” This 
is a celebrated picture; it is wonder- 
fully painted. The whole face is in 
a low tone, with very bright objects 
above and below it in the drapery of 
the turban and the jewellery. This 
is doubtless intended to give the 
face the greater depth and power 
of thought; never perhaps was the 
act of thinking more decidedly ex- 

ressed. The picture is very highly 

nished; we suspect it was painted 
for a very low light; judiciously pla- 
ced, and alone, it would be probably 
one of the most powerful of pictures. 

No. 13, “ Study of an old Head— 
Schidone”—is too near the Rem- 
brandt ; it is dirty, and to our taste 
has little to recommend it. 

We do not greatly admire No. 15, 
*« Susanna and the Elders — Paul 
Veronese.” It has been engraved, and, 
we confess, in its present state we pre- 
fer the print to the picture. The 
beauty of such a subject must consist 
in its colour and texture ; here the one 
is hard and the other dingy. 

No. 16, “* View in Holland, with 
Cattle and Figures—Vanderneer and 
Cuyp.”’ So it is called in the cata- 
logue, and we suppose there is autho- 
rity for the two names, otherwise we 
do not see why that of Cuyp should 
be added. It is a very effective pic- 
ture, clear, and, by its management 
of distances and objects, varying a very 
simple subject ; and by great variety 
in the yet single character of its sky, 
it becomes an imposing picture. You 
Jook into it and see more than it seem- 
ed to promise. 

No. 18, * St Francis — Murillo.” 
This has Murillo’s too common fault ; 
it is monotonous, and rather weak ; 
but the head has earnestness, though 

thaps it is not of a high character. 

he background is disagreeable and 
uncertain, as his backgrounds too 
eommonly are. But we turn with 
great satisfaction to a little picture by 
him, No. 20, “ A Monk blessing a Crip- 
ple at the door of a Convent—a model 
for a large picture.” This is, in co- 


Jour, as rich as Correggio’s, and in all 
respects more like that great master 
than any pieture we have seen. It 
has great decision and force; how very 
superior to his larger! There is a so- 
lemnity and almost mystery of colour 
in it, with perfect harmony, that while 
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it satisfies the eye, engages the mind 
to an imaginary enquiry. 

No. 21, “ Portrait of Lorenzo Pucci 
in his robe of office as Grand Peniten- 
tiary: it was for this Cardinal, who 
was a great favourite of Leo X., that 
Raphael painted his famous picture of 
St Cecilia—Raphael.” This is a ve 
remarkable picture: how dignified, 
and how perfectly unaffected! How 
unlike the pretension of many a por-. 
trait we daily see! It is painted with 
very great care, and apparently not 
in oil, yet not altogether distemper 
—probably a mixture of oil and wa- 
ter through the means of size. 

We cannot very much admire the 
baby-house picture of “ St Jerome in 
his chamber— Albert Durer, No. 22.” 

In No. 23, “ Dead Christ— Guido,” 
we much admire the figure of the Vir- 
gin, but not the dead Christ ; and the 
angels are unangelic, 

No. 24, “ Landscape with travel- 
lers—Cuyp.” We believe this is a 
very much admired picture, and highly 
estimated. In some lights, and by it- 
self, it may express the intention of 
the painter, which appears to have been 
a peculiar and strong light of sun. 
Perhaps the effect is killed by the 
luminous colouring of the pictures 
about it. It is the simplest of sub- 
jects, yet, in its detail, painted with 
little attention to nature; the remark- 
ably dark stems of the trees seem odd, 
and make the other parts weak, and 
even unfinished. It is too near the very 
finely coloured “ Velasquez of Don 
Balthazar, son of Philip IV. ;” and 
more particularly No. 27, “ The Mo- 
ses and the Burning Bush—Bassan.” 
This is the finest picture by the mas- 
ter that we have ever seen. There 
is even a simple grandeur about the 
figure of Moses that supplies the place 
of higher dignity ; the background is 
surprising in colour, and we want no 
other form ; there appears an excava- 
tion in a rock, near whichis the burn- . 
ing bush. The background is not 
dark, is of a greenish-brown tone, very 
solemn, not to say awful, on the one 
side, and goes off into the most unaf- 
fected distance on the other. A tall 
goat browsing on the leaves of a tree, 
unites both parts of the subject, and 
helps its simplicity. It is a picture of 
very great vigour. 

After enjoying this picture, we must 
pass by many; we cannot stop to exa- 
mine the hard Garofolo, nor Ostades, 
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human beasts, and fish-cleaning sub- 
jects, that we detest, and heartily wish 
were never exhibited. Nor does Wy- 
nants demand a second look. “ A 
town in Holland—V. Heyden, or Van- 
dervelde,” is very true and good; but 
as we would not stay in the town 
longer than we could help, so we pass 
quickly from the representation. No. 
35, “ Terburg,—A trumpeter waiting 
for orders of his officer,” pleases more, 
for it is beautifully painted, and repre- 
sents order, subordination, and autho- 
rity, and propriety, and protection; all 
which are pleasing to the mind. 

We pass to No. 36, “ A Calm,” 
by Vandervelde, rather weak, yet true; 
tame, as a calm may perhaps be ; but 
soon get into trouble at No. 37, “ Dogs 
quarrelling in a Larder’’—Snyders. 
It is finely painted, particularly the 
brindled dog : may we never meet his 
fellow, and we care not if we never 
see him again. 

No. 38, too, is a strife, but of an- 
other kind, “between Abraham’s and 
Lot's herdsmen,” which is very good 
for the master, Pietro da Cortona. 

The next, No. 39, is by a master 
who never yet pleased us, either in 
subject or painting; nor should we 
care if all his laboured “ Fish in a Lar- 
der” were with the “dogs.”’ There 
is nothing like genius in these things. 

No. 45, “ A landscape with cottages 
—Sunset,” has either been greatly 
rubbed out, or not rubbed in; in one 
case, it may be more of a remnant than 
a Rembrandt; and No. 44, “ Rustic 
Courtship—A Vandervelde,” is very 
unpromising for the marriage, for there 
is a lack of harmony before it. 

We like not Greuze and his “ Petite 
Pleureuse,” No. 46; and 47, “ The 
battle between Alexander and Porus— 
Berghem,” is only a battle as far as it 
is confusion; in all else it is tame 
enough. Berghem was out of his ele- 
ment in the historical. 

No. 50, “ Reception of a Spanish 
Prince at a Monastery—Velasquez,” 
is remarkable, considering the master, 
for a total absence of colour; it is 
mere light and shade, grey, not agree- 
able, and so resembles, especially in 
the principal figure of the Prince, Mr 
Buss’s electioneering print, which may 
be seen on Radical pockethandker- 
chiefs, that we verily believe he stole 
from this picture. 

No. 5], A Rocky Landscape, with 
Boats and Figures— Salvator Rosa.” 
Our attention has not been sufficiently 
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arrested through some numbers, but 
now we acknowledge the hand of a 
master, and stay at his bidding. This 

is indeed a very fine landscape. It 
must be seen at its proper distance ; 

for near, you will not see the intention 

of the markings in the rock, which, at 

a little distance, appears so highly fi: 

nished, that it is positively rocky sub- 

stance. It is of a very grand charac- 

ter ; the shadows in the hollows are 

just what they should be; the trees, 

or rather fragments of trees, quite in 

character with the rock, acknowledged . 
at one glance to be true to Nature, but 
no portraiture of minute parts. The 
subject is the inlet of a little creek, 
among rocks, the creek itself perhaps 
in a bay of the sea. It is enclosed; 
it is not easy to say what the figures 
are, but they tell wonderfully. At 
first look, we thought the picture ra- 
ther monotonous, but after a while we 
would not have it otherwise than it is. 
So, in the painting, it does not exhibit 
that richness and brilliancy of sub- 
stance we see in many other pictures, 
but a sort of half-distemper look : 
after a while, we are perfectly satis- 
fied that it is best as it is. The 
sky, too, which is wonderfully dashed 
in, is in itself, perhaps, not of the 
most agreeable blue, certainly not 
ultramarine ; as Prussian blue, which 
it much resembles, was not known in 
Salvator’s time, it is probably Indigo. 
The more you look at this picture, 
the more you see to admire; the 
water is of the most refreshing cool- 
ness, and quite a deception, yet appa- 
rently unlaboured and free. Why is 
it that such a subject pleases us so in- 
tensely? It is not a scene of what 
would be commonly termed beauty ; 
it offers no great display of peculiar 
richness, nor variety of colour; and 
as for the figures, we know not what 
most of them are about. It is because 
it has decided character ; it represents 
the grand forms of nature in their re- 
tired wildness, and the colour and exe- 
cution are of a piece with it; there is 
nothing little here; the lights and 
shadows are simple, and of bold sweep- 
ing lines, not broken up into pretti- 
nesses, as is oftentimes the case with 
subjects that affect grandeur. How 
ardently do we wish that this picture 
and its companion were in the Na- 
tional Gallery ; and the more so, as 
we know none that would so much 
improve the taste of our landscape 
painters. We must pass by the in- 
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tervening pictures until we come to 
its companion, No. 98, “ Jacob's 
Dream—Salvator.”” Highly as we 
have spoken of the “ Rocky Land- 
scape,” we decidedly think this the 
superior picture; in general colour, 
texture, and surface, it greatly re- 
sembles its companion. The land- 
scape part of it is nhuch less, but what 
there is of landscape is wonderfully 
flung into the subject with a bold 
hand, and more would have been an 
interruption to the intention. The 
Dream—-how shall we describe it? 
Jacob is lying down at the feet of 
two or three trees, in the corner of a 
stony foreground. The trees are only 
in part seen; on the opposite side is 
a sweep of rocky bank, reaching be- 
yond the middle, and connecting itself 
with the very foreground. The centre 
of the picture represents a blaze of 
celestial light, round which, and par- 
tially across it, are rolling clouds, en- 
circling the light ; on one side of this 
centre, near Jacob, is the ladder of 
ascent—a common simple ladder— 
but so little seen, and with intervening 
cloud and angel, as not at all to offend 
from the commonness of the object ; 
groups of angels, beautiful in form 
and variety of attitude, complete the 
subject. The light is evidently of a 
celestial glow, of that region where it 
is purest; the clouds are veiling it 
from the earth, and rather belong to 
the earth, and remind us of the pas- 
sage describing divine power, “ If he 
do but touch the mountains they shall 
smoke.” ‘The whole earthly scene is 
shrouded in the voluminous clouds 
that encircle the divinely inspired 
dream. The execution is wonderful, 
and agreeable to the bold and sublime 
conception. We could not but notice 
in this picture likewise some of those 
touches which made out parts with 
the greatest decision, but which, on a 
nearer inspection, appeared to be but 
accidental splashes of the brush. We 
conclude from this that he did not 
paint very near his canvas; that his 
brushes were of considerable length. 
Both these pictures look very much as 
if they were painted with a mixture 
of the distemper and oil vehicle or 
medium. 

The two smaller pictures by Sal- 
vator, No. 53, “ Jacob wrestling with 
the Angel,” and 56, “ David van- 
quishing Goliath,” though rich in 
colour, are not pleasing. The figures 
are coarse. We want landscape, for 
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which, perhaps, these are studies to 
be introduced, and therefore there may 
have been little attention to nicety of 
character. 

But we must not omit No. 55, * An 
old man meditating—Rembrandt”— 
which is wonderfully fine, perfect 
meditation, and a richness of colour, 
that is yet so subdued, that it not 
only not interferes with, but assists 
the sobriety of thoughtful age. 

No. 57, ‘* Landscape and Figures— 
Swanevelt,” may be a pleasing pic- 
ture were it placed elsewhere; but 
near the powerful Salvators it is not 
an easy task to fix the attention upon 
the weak pencilling and colouring of 
that master. But we are disposed to 
pay still less attention to the very un- 
pleasing picture, said to be by Salvator 
Rosa, No. 59, “« L’Umana Frajelita.”’ 
It is most disgusting in subject, dismal 
and dingy, nor has it the bold handling 
of a master. 

No. 61, ‘* The Holy Family, with 
Angels bringing presents to the Sa- 
viour—N. Poussin,” is very beautiful. 
The background of buildings is very 
good, and the whole in perfect day- 
light. Ifthe angels did not look more 
like children than angels, the scene in 
which they are placed would be tco 
natural. The dark drapery of Joseph, 
and strange hard outline it gives of his 
back, makes hisfigure rather ludicrous. 
Joseph seems to have been no favourite 
with the painters; they, in general, 
represent him unnecessarily old, and 
by no means well-looking. 

No. 62, “ Lady with a Fan—Rem- 
brandt,” is very fine. It is one of 
those powerful effects of reflected 
lights in which he sometimes indulged. 
It should be seen in a peculiar light, 
where all these reflexes would tell. 
Is there not a little indecision and 
want of clearness which would vanish 
if it were placed in a lower light? - 

We come to the first picture in the 
middle-room quite unprepared for its 
vulgarity, No. 64, “ Five Boors at an 
open window carousing,” detestable 
as art or nature; perfect bores. 

No. 65, ‘ Soldiers Gambling,” ar- 
rests the attention, from its remarkably 
beautiful colouring. The grouping is 
good, and the figures easy. It is very 


freely executed, and with a freshness 
as if painted at one sitting. 

No. 70, * A River Scene, with 
Boats and Figures—Cuyp,” is rather 
heavy and monotonous for that mas- 
The handling of Cuyp is very 


ter, 
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strong, perhaps more so than his sub- 
jects would admit, had he not an aim 
at peculiar effects of atmosphere, to 
which all else is sacrificed; but if 
from change in colour, or accident, 
this effect be lost, his pictures are not 
always pleasing. . 

No. 71, ‘ Landscape—Ruysdael,” 
—said to be painted at 12 years of age, 
is very true to nature, highly finished, 
with great depth, more than he adopt- 
ed in his more advanced time ; but 
we are incredulous as to the age. We 
know that many of his beautiful small 
pictures are said to have been painted 
at this early age ; they are distinguish- 
able by a raised leafage, as if forced 
into a substance by his vehicle ; his 
after-works are smooth. 

The next picture, No. 72, “ A Sandy 
Road,” by him, is very simple and 
beautiful—the sentiment is in the co- 
lour. The portrait, “ Supposed to be 
John Lutina the Goldsmith—by Rem- 
brandt’—is another proof of his won- 
drous power. He makes a history by 
his mysterious colouring of whatever 
subject he undertakes. 
so much a goldsmith, but the life, the 
history of one. A good novelist might 
sit down before such pictures as these 
of Rembrandt’s, and work them into 
wondrous tales, by mentally extract- 
ing incidents from the mystery of the 
colouring. No painter ever under- 
stood this power as Rembrandt did. 
More or less he ever made mystery 
his subject, nor would he detract from 
its magic, when more particularly his 
aim, by the enticements of beauty. 
When we reluctantly quit such a 
Rembrandt as this, we find we pass 
on rather rapidly—nor does “ a Wo- 
man Paring Apples in a Kitchen—by 
J. B. Van Slingelandt,” tempt us to 
stay, even by the promise of dump- 
lings ; but No. 80, “ A Child receiv- 
ing Religious Instruction — Rem- 
brandt,” arrests us again with its 
magical mystery. There is in the 
very colouring of this small picture 
the solemn religious feeling and al- 
most holiness of experienced age, and 
the confiding docility of early youth. 
United as a whole, it is religious awe. 
The background retires into a most 
expressive obscurity. We look at it 


as we would take up a book of the 
Sibyls, with its many chapters, oracu- 
lar and mysterious, of the past and of 
the future. 

We turn to No. 81, and find the 
work of no less a master than Ru- 
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bens, “ Christ’s charge on delivering 
the Keys to St Peter,”—but we in 
vain look here for the mystery that 
such a charge should have imparted.- 
The Christ, which should be wonder- 
fully divine, is positively mean ; there 
is no good expression in the heads ; 
nor is there any thing to interest. It 
is one of Rubens’s pictures of mere 
figures, with his peculiar handling 
and colouring, wherein and whereby 
nothing is told. 

No. 83, “ A Mountainous Land- 
scape, with Cattle and Figures, on 
the Banks of a River—Berghem,”— 
is very fine—painted with a full and 
rich pencil. The supremity of the 
mountain over the scene, with its 
crown of clouds, is admirably kept up, 
and tends greatly to give importance 
and grandeur to the whole; all the 
numerous figures, many in a very sub- 
dued tone, are under its protection. 
A poetical character of landscape, but 
extremely simple, is well conceived 
and sustained. 

We must pass on to five pictures of 
Gaspar Poussin, No. 89 to No. 93 in- 
clusive. Of all the landscape paint- 
ers, Gaspar delights us most. He 
was thoroughly skilled in composition, 
hence he was always certain. His co- 
louring was always appropriate. He 
had so simple a manner, that he must 
have worked with very great rapidity. 
Hence his pictures sometimes appear, 
in a degree, as from a manufactory, 
but there is always, in some part or 
other, a pretty strong mark of genius, 
by which those scenes which at first 
view appear mostly similar, have 
some distinguishing feature; so that 
in fact he repeated himself mueh less 
than is commonly believed. Of these 
five we like the larger one with Sports- 
men and Dogs the least—it is too 
long ; the second distance monoto- 
nous, and not, perhaps, quite agreeing 
with the sides. In the smaller, No. 
89,—** The Fall at Tivoli,”—the wa- 
ter is admirable—it is sparkling. We 
need not say it is not a view—the wa- 
ter is, without doubt, a study, but the 
scene is composed. These are pleas- 
ing pictures of this master, but by no 
means some. of his best; we would 
have wished, in a collection in which 
there are such superb Salvator Rosas, 
a more choice selection from the works 
of Gaspar had beenmade—not but that 
we greatly admire these, but they are 
not of that consequence which many 
of his pictures so eminently possess. 
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’ We must pass on to two Murillos, 
No. 100 and No. 101. They are very 
different—the first is very vigorous— 
the other much less so. The head of 
the Spanish Girl is very natural, and 
finely coloured, and a subject he well 
knew how to paint; and though it be 
of low peasant character, it is not un- 
pleasing. No. 101, “ The Holy Fa- 
mily, with a group of Angels,” is ver 
good, but it has somewhat of Muril- 
lo’s fault. There is little but the an- 
gels to mark the holiness of the family ; 
yet the head of the mother is very in- 
teresting, and even sweet—the picture 
is rather weak. 

No. 102, “ Landscape, with Nymph 
going to Bathe—Both and Polemberg.”’ 
We cannot quite understand the feel- 
ings of this picture. It is sultry 
enough certainly, that nymphs should 
wish to bathe, but we modestly think 
they should have a little more shelter. 

No. 103, “ The Infant Moses— 
Murillo,’”—is more richly coloured 
than Murillo is in general—it is al- 
most Titianesque. 

No. 106, * Landscape, with a Mill, 


; yet at the age of ten years—J. 
uy 


sdael,”—is very rich in colour, 
and beautifully painted. We are incre- 
dulous as to the age; how pure must 
have been the medium with which this 
picture was painted, and we may say 
the same of the next. 

No. 107, “ Interior of a Room, with 
Figures at Cards.”—The effect of the 
daylight here is wonderful, and the 
figures not being coarse and vulgar, 
the subject is not unpleasant—it is 
painted with great care and truth; 
the woman seen through the open 
door, and the parts beyond, well con- 
nect the card-players with the whole 
locality. The perfect keeping of all 
the distances is admirable. 

The “ Salmacis” of Albano, No. 
112, has a general rich effect of colour, 
but for the size of the picture the 
landscape is too little considered, yet 
the figures are not large enough, if they 
are the principal objects. The dis- 
tance, as likewise in his Europa, No. 
117, is not good—it is a fault of Al- 
bano that his distances are commonly 
too indistinct, and have not that atmos- 
phere they should have. The Eu- 
ropa is a good figure, and looks as if 
painted from Nature. 

No. 115, “ A Forest Seene—Hob- 
bima,”—is very good—it is a simple 
subject, the skirts of a forest with a 
low cottage seen under the trees. The 


management is very judicious—the 
light, which is not large in quantity, 
is put just where the thought of t 
spectator should be directed—the hap- 
py cottar’s home—the favoured sunny 
spot ; yet this occupies a small space 
in the picture, that it may have due 
modesty—a peaceful rest in unobtru- 
sive light. This is the home poetry of 
the picture, and the colour, and light, 
and shade administer to it. The 
humble home, from its very smallness 
in the scene, seems sheltered by the 
forest ; the trees, as sentient things, 
know it and protect it. The sun- 
light is no hot disagreeable glare, but 
such as content might bask in. The 
colouring is remarkably clear and 
powerful. The aim of Hobbima ever 
appears to be to impress one charac- 
ter strongly upon his common scenes. 
He seems, therefore, more careless of 
parts that are unimportant to this 
whole, and of minute detail, than are 
in general the painters of such homely 
subjects. His pictures, therefore, 
though beautifully painted, and pos- 
sessing an admirable texture, are to be 
looked at not too near, for he genera- 
lized ; it was necessary, therefore, 
that he should give a depth and power 
of colour, which he did with such 
judgment, that the eye readily seeks 
the proper distance. Lovers of elabo- 
rate detail will not relish the freer and 
bolder pencilling of Hobbima. His 
trees throw out their masses more for 
their power of colour and of shade, 
than for a display of distinct leafage. 
The united clearness, brightness, and 
yet depth of this picture are extremely 
gratifying to the eye. 

How rich is this exhibition in Rem- 
brandt’s. Here, at No.121, we come to 
another “ Head of an Elderly Female.” 
It is indeed a very surprising picture. 
It is wonderfully executed, very un- 
like, in the handling, the Lady with 
the Fan, that is more laboured, and 
reflected lights worked into it, with 
evident retouching. This is vigor- 
ously dabbed in at once from Nature, 
without an after-touch, and is as fresh 
and pure as when it came from the 
easel. How perfectly pure must have 
been the medium, that without a stain 
has left every tint and colour appa- 
rently unaltered. There is not the 
slightest appearance of an oily surface 
ever having been on the picture; in 
the hand and arm, where the white is 
dragged over the dress, the purity of 
the medium is very striking, The 
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simplicity. of the attitudes of Rem- 
brandt’s portraits is very admirable : 
They never look as if sitting to be 
admired ; it struck us as if they had 
an air of being standing figures; they 
always look unaffected and natural. 
We are come to the end of the middle 
room ; nor are’ we disposed to turn 
back and be critical upon the Belisa- 
rius of Murillo, which we think most 
disagreeably vulgar. We, therefore, 
pass on to the * South Room.” 

No. 123, Master and Scholar— 
from the Mareschalchi Collection at 
Bologna—Caravaggio.” This is un- 
doubtedly well painted, but we can- 
not conceive that it can have any in- 
terest. As family portraits, they may 
have had their value. Is not this sort 
of subject the abuse of the style called 
Historical? This picture is deficient 
in the strength for which Caravaggio 
was so justly celebrated. His power- 
ful light and shade, and depth and 
choice of colour, render his works 
sometimes very grand; but does he 
not fail in individual expression? G. 
Dowis seldom pleasing, unless to those 
who prefer laborious finish to execu- 
tion. No. 132 is not an exception. 
Schidone is often a happy imitator. 
In his Holy Family, No. 133, the An- 
gels are very good, and like Correg- 
gio. After this, “ A Man smoking” 
will not engage much attention—so 
we pass it. 

No. 138, “ Landscape, with Build- 
ings and Figures—G. Poussin.” This 
is a very simple subjeet, probably an 
exact view, but it is so treated as to 
be poetical. The little town is not 
ostentatiously set forth in any strong 
light, though it is sufficiently separa- 
ted from the wooded scenery below it 
—all which is in the deepest repose of 
colour. A clear river winds among 
the trees, and a figure or two are on 
the banks. It is very sweetly pencil- 
led, and coloured with great depth and 
transparency. The character of the 
scene is of retirement, not unconnect- 
ed with social enjoyments of a quiet 
town. Pictures of this kind are unam- 
bitious ; they do not force themselves 
upon the eye, but, like the seenes they 
represent, are to be sought, and when 
seen are enjoyed. 

No. 189, “ An Infant, supposed to 
be one of the Royal children of Spain 
—Velasquez.” The eye rests upon 
this, gratified, not by the subject, but 
the colour. An infant enveloped in 
its bed-clothes, excepting the head, 
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does not promise very much; but in 
this extreme simplicity there is the 
boldness of genius. An inferior paint- 
er would have made his art more con- 
spicuous in composition, The object 
of Velasquez was to portray the child, 
and he has given that, with its singu. 
larly intelligent expression, and no- 
thing else. There is no nurse, no 
mother, no concomitants—every inch 
of the piece is the child, and for the 
child. We look at it till the strange. | 
ness wears off, and we become pleased 
with it even as a subject. We do wish 
this simplicity, which we have like. 
wise noticed in the portraits of Rem- 
brandt, was more attended to by our 
portrait-painters. It is a great thin 

to have a position that is not attitudi- 
nized, and in which the “ sitter” might 
remain without fatigue; where the 
figure in Nature would be wearied with 
a position, the spectator will soon be 
wearied too, and regret the attitude 
cannot be relaxed. Here are two 
strange pictures of Bassan, No. 140 
and 144, « The Deluge, and the build. 
ing of the Ark.” There is something 
very odd in his colouring, his green 
and red skies, the green probably ow- 
ing to the use of verdeter. The mode 
of treating such subjects is singular : 
The creatures are collected as in a 
market of the commonest kind, while 
the colouring is in a great part ideal. 
There is in them a strange mixture of 
good and bad, something of the subli- 
mity of mystery mixed up with trifling 
vulgarities. These are very unlike the 
Bassan we before noticed, The Moses, 
No. 141, “ A fresh Breeze, with Men- 
of- War in the distance-- Vandervelde ;” 
and 145, “ Fishing-boats, with Men- 
of-War in the distance—J. M. W. 
Turner,” are evidently — as rie 
vals. They both are in the possession 
of Lord Francis Egerton. They are 
both fine pictures, but painted upon 
very different principles. The one is 
careful painting, smooth in execution, 
very transparent, indeed very success- 
fully aiming at the very texture of the 
elements and objects it represents. 
The other is with a bold and dashing 


‘pencil, with little care for any thi 


but effect. The texture of all parts 

the same, the surface is plastered ; 
accordingly the sky, even at a consi- 
derable distance, looks rocky, and the 
water certainly not liquid; nor are 
there in it the long swelling and un- 
dulating lines which the water of the 
other beautifully exhibits ; on the con- 
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trary, there are often abrupt termina- 
tions, for which it is difficult to ac- 
count. Still the picture is very forci- 
ble, and would make a good print; 
but the companion by Vandervelde 
has not less force, aud has many other 
beauties, particularly the very natural 
texture and character of sky and wa- 
ter, and the action of the vessels has 
more of life in it. In fairness to Mr 
Turner, it should be observed, this his 
marine subject is brought into compari- 
son with a very fine specimen of a mas- 
ter who was most celebrated for his sea- 
pieces, and who painted nothing else. 

We wish the old and modern works 
were oftener brought into juxtaposi- 
tion—much might be learned thereby. 
Here is a good “ Silence” by Schi- 
done, No. 149. He always has power 
—and, like the great master he imita- 
ted, aimed at sentiment. We never 
hope to see any thing like an adequate 
expression in the divine heads. 

No. 150, “ Salvator Mundi,” by 
Guido, is a very great failure ; even 
the manner of the painting is dis- 
agreeable. No. 151 is a very charm- 
ing “ Landscape, and Figures dan- 
cing.”"—Moucheron. There are two 
spirited battles of Bourgognone, or 
rather the “ March of an Army and 
a Battle.” The latter is by much the 
best. He has ever a bold pencil, is 
clear in his colouring, and his whole 
style has a strength particularly suit- 
ed to his subjects. He takes the spec- 
tator at once into the confusion. His 
skies are always bold and fine. We 


‘have another instance in No. 153, 


“ Our Saviour’s Charge to Peter:” 
how weak is the hand of great painters 
when attempting divine expression ! 
No. 159, “ The Virgin grieving for 
the Death of Christ, supported by 
Mary Magdalen,” by Domenichino, 
does not’ appear to possess the high 
character always expected from that 
great master. It is a very fine sub- 
ject, and Domenichino is unquestion- 
ably a painter of pathos—but is not 
here the mater dolorosa somewhat 
coarse, and Mary Magdalen not sym- 
pathetic? Perhaps no representation 
of such grief and sympathy will be 
satisfactory to any one who bears in 
mind the wonderful picture of Cor- 
reggio of Christ before Pilate, in the 
National Gallery—never were grief 
and sympathy so wonderfully por- 
trayed—and yet of sympathy we see 
but half the face—but it is perfect 


in expression. Here are two very 


pleasing pictures of Watteau, in his 
peculiar manner: No. 180, “ Con- 
versation,”’ and 181, * A Musical 
Party.”" Watteau, with his pencil, 
was a sort of court poet. He did an 
inconceivable thing—gave pastoral in- 
nocence to the hoop-petticoat. He 
encircled the silk coat with green 
leaves, and gave an air of simplicity 
to manners the most artificial. He 
made trees and lawns and fountains 
emulous of satin. His very plane- 
trees had been to the school of cour. 
tesy, and bent their polite boughs in 
most stately attitudes. It is this 
makes his pictures always pleasing, 
that they are of a piece. He fur- 
nished all things with a slight portion 
of each ; so that you never question 
the propriety of their coming toge- 
ther. There is ever the same degree 
of sentimentality in his animate and 
inanimate objects. These are all ma- 
king love after the court fashion. 
Nor, be it confessed, is it an unplea- 
sant fashion. Agreeability was his 
aim; and as a colourist he is always 
charming. Watteau is perfectly ori- 
ginal, and his style complete in itself. 
He, fortunately for himself, and, we 
think, for art (which should have its 
varieties, only let each be “ simplex 
duntaxat et unum”), lived in days 
when the court was an object of love, 
and court manners of admiration. 
Since the “ Three Glorious Days!” 
poor Watteau must have been very 
much lowered in the estimation of the 
Parisian public. We should not care 
to see his reputation and his works 
take shelter in England. Watteau 
originally acquired his peculiar style 
by painting the ornamental scenes for 
the opera. He was like the poor 
actor, who, without a guinea in his 
pocket, acts the part of the dashing 
baronet with his ten thousand a-year. 
Watteau’s court-dresses and agree- 
abilities were to him only in his pic- 
tures and his imagination. He died 
exactly 200 years after Raphael, and 
at the same age, 37. Of these two 
pictures, the last, No. 164, appears 
somewhat damaged. 

As we have omitted the mention of 
another Parisian, and of Parisian 
taste, we may as well here refer to 
him, and go back to No. 46, “ La 
petite Pleureuse,” and No. 127, * Le 
petit Bondeur—Greuze.” The first of 
these is vile enough; the second like 
Nature, but—it is Greuze—Nature 
with the additional graces of Monsieur 
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Greuze. As an affected author al- 
ways speaks of himself, so does Greuze 
more or less exhibit himself; that is, 


his own affectation. His faces look 
as if, in the midst of these sentimen- 
talities, they were thanking the pain- 
ter for his prettinesses. But his vani- 
ties are flimsy, unsubstantial—the 
very opposite to vigour. We should 
suppose Greuze’s character to be very 
well hit off in a little work of that day, 
quoted by M. d’Epinay in a letter to 
l’ Abbe Gagliani, 1771. The author 
of the little satire makes the pictures 
at an exhibition speak ; among other 
pleasantries, is one directed against 
Greuze, who, it seems, had not exhi- 
bited. One of the pictures is enqui- 
ring for the absentee: “ M. Greuze? 
—Il bonde—J’en suis fache, nous au- 
rions eu le plaisir de repeter les éloges 
qu'il se donne,” &c. 

No. 162, Sea-piece—“ A Squall 
coming on—J. Ruysdael.” The 
painter may be excused, if his sky is 
very superior to the water. The for- 
mer was an element he often accu- 
rately observed, and followed water 
only in mountain rivers and their falls, 
in which he is always admirable. 
This little picture is to be looked at 
for the sky, which is very true. It is 
sombre, lowering, and brooding mis- 
chief; we have an expectation in it, 
and therefore it is poetical. The wa- 
ter has too many short touches. 

The “ Marriage of St Catherine” 
is a subject of singular purity and 
beauty, and has been a trial of strength 
with most of the great Italian paint- 
ers. This No. 163, “ by Bonvi- 
cino” (called Moretto), is certainly not 
agreeable ; nor to be endured by those 
who have in their mind’s eye this sub- 
ject by Raphael. 

No. 166, “ Head of our Savicur— 
Morales,” is very finely painted ; but 
we think it deficient in expression. 
In its manner it greatly reminds us of 
the Correggio in the National Gal- 
lery, Christ before Pilate. Works 
by this master are not common ; the 
picture at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Christ bearing his Cross, is said to be 
by him. The pictures we have seen 
by him have a solemn and a tender 
cast of colour. 

No. 168, “ The Crucifixion—Mu- 
rillo,” is a very solemn little pic- 
ture; it looks painted for adoration ; 
and we should presume, from the 
peculiar mode of framing it, that 
it has been very precious. It has pur- 
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ple velvet close to it in the form of a 


cross. We suppose there is no paint- 
ing beneath it, and that it was painted 
on, or as a cross. The purple of the 
velvet, with its difference of texture, 
makes the brown very solemn, not to 
say awful. We cannot dwell a mo- 
ment on the “ Country Surgeon,” by 
Jan Steen—we have a hatred of his 
beastly subjects. But we are arrested 
by the “ Adoration of the Magi— 
Jean Van Eyck,’’—not because, as the 
catalogue asserts, “ the two brothers 
Hubert and Jean are introduced look- 
ing through a window, and Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, is repre- 
sented as the principal of the Magi.” 
We should not stay to admire it as a 
work, for it must be considered one 
of the eccentricities of art, but we ex- 
amine it with some curiosity as by 
the founder of oil painting, or rather 
we should say by the inventor of that 
medium, which all the great masters 
used, and which many, not without 
much show of argument, believe to 
have been lost! Van Eyck was born 
A.D. 1370. This picture, therefore, 
may have been painted considerably 
more than four hundred years. — Its 
very antiquity demands respect. It is 
possible that this picture is not one of 
those painted in oil, for it is not always 
easy to determine that point; if it be, 
it well shows the preservation of the 
colours. We say it is not always easy 
to discover that pictures are painted 
in oil. We have recently seen one or 
two valuable ones, which on examina- 
tion were found not to. be in oil, or 
not solely oil, and would not bear a 
wet sponge. Perhaps nothing is more 
dangerous to an old picture, if the 
varnish be really all taken off, than to 
wash it with water; not only is there 
danger of some parts positively put in 
without any oil at all, disappearing, 
such as skies, more particularly per- 
haps in Venetian pictures; but it ap- 
pears probable that there was that 
added to the medium, which makes it, 
and more readily in some colours than 
in others, unite with water. We have 
seen many pictures, said to be rubbed 
to the ground, washed to the ground ; 
the greens, made probably with black 
and indigo, are very apt to vanish and 
leave the brown ground. 

«* A gentle breeze, No. 171, Wil- 
liam Vandervelde,” is very good. It 
is refreshing. But we have seen much 
finer by the master than most of his 
in this collection. He is always fas- 
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cinating ; and the sea, and even ships, 
have always a poetry of their own, and 
W. Vandervelde has not his equal. 

No. 172, “ The Last Supper— 
Tintoretto,”"—though not agreeable as 
a whole has some fine parts ; nor has it 
quite the richness nor harmony of co- 
louring we expect to see in Tintoretto. 

Here we have, in No. 174, “ The 
Marriage of Canaan,” another Jan 
Steen, in which is exhibited to per- 
fection the art of degrading and vul- 
garizing a sacred subject. 

But we must not pass a Claude, No. 
173, «* Landscape, with Mercury and 
Battus.”” This is one of his very plea- 
sing subjects; is richly coloured; 
but it does not appear to have quite 
that air and clearness for which Claude 
is so justly celebrated. Perhaps it is 
too hot, and may be cleaned with ad- 
vantage, then the cooler tints might 
come out. Besides which, the stain of 
dirt, that is evident in the distance, 
tends to destroy the illusion of atmos- 
phere. One would imagine that it 
was from pictures in this state that 
Coleridge entertained his strange no- 
tion of Claude, and fancied the dif- 
ference between him and Teniers. We 
quote the passage from his Table- 
Talk, for it is curious, and more cu- 
rious than true. ‘ Observe the re- 
markable difference. between Claude 
and Teniers in their power of painting 
vacant space. Claude makes his 
whole landscape a plenum : the air is 
quite as substantial as any other part of 
the scene. Hence there are no true 
distances, and every thing presses at 
once and equally upon the eye. There 
is something close and almost suffoca- 
ting in the atmosphere of Claude’s 
sunsets. Never did any one paint air, 
the thin air, the absolutely apparent 
vacancy between object and object, so 
admirably as Teniers. That picture 
of the Archers exemplifies this excel- 
lence. See the distances between 
those ugly boors! how perfectly true 
to the fact.” Surely this refined cri- 
ticism is unadvised. Is it not for lack 
of attention to the objects of each 
painter? Teniers’ subjects were of 
a cheerful holiday out-of-door cast, 
and required a holiday clearness. 
The dignity of Claude's subjeets re- 
quired the greater illumination, which 
more vapoury skies produce, and these 
are the skies he generally represents; 
they give a richness and importance 
to all things seen under them. In cer- 
tain situations such skies are some- 


times oppressive—enough so, to allow 
for Mr Coleridge’s exaggeration of 
suffocation ; but are they in all? Such 
an atmosphere must be very different 
in a scene such as one of Claude's 
beautiful marine subjects, and within 
the reach of the smoking furnaces of 
a manufacturing distriet-—or in Lon- 
don where “the full tide of human 
existence” (as we believe Johnson 
calls the passing and repassing of 
countless multitudes) is continually 
sending up to the already loaded air no 
small contribution of heated vapour. 

No. 175, “ A Woody Landscape, 
with Sportsmen — Huckart and A. 
Vandervelde,”—is very good, particu- 
larly the figures. A. Vandervelde is 
always seen to best advantage in the 
works of others, sometimes constitu- 
ting their whole value ; like the cuckoo, 
his offspring are in other nests. It is 
very strange that figures put in by him 
in the pictures of other painters are 
always perfectly in harmony with all 
around them, but searcely ever so in 
his own. ‘The trees in this seene re- 
mind us of Pinadier. We cannot stay 
a moment with Brouwer’s “ Boors 
Quarrelling ;” well coloured beasts. 

No. 177, “ The Virgin of the Cres- 
cent— Murillo,”—has too much of the 
master’s faults—it is fuzzy and dis- 
agreeable. 

Here are two, by Berghem, that are 
pleasing, No. 180 and 181, “ Hawk- 
ing Party,” and the “ Alpine Pass.” 
The figures in the former excellent— 
the latter beautifully painted, perhaps 
too brown in colour. Does not Ber- 
ghem sometimes injure the agreeabi- 
lity of his pastoral by not being suffi- 
ciently and appropriately light in tone? 

«“ The Holy Family,”—No. 182— 
Innocenzio da Mola—has a great deal 
of beauty, is very like Raphael, but 
hard; expression and character, sim- 
plicity and delicate feeling, make up 
for many deficiencies of art. Without 
something of these, whatisit but labour, 
and what does it produce but the gra- 
tification of seeing something imitated ? 

The last picture in the Exhibition 
is a “ Bacchanalian Boy,”—No. 183 
—Murillo—more riehly coloured than 
in general we find them, but it has 
too much of his common east to be 
Bacchanalian. Upon the whole, this 
is a very fine Exhibition. We spoke, 


in the commencement of our paper, of 
its general effeet as extremely grati- 
fying to the eye. If it be said our 
criticism of particular pictures does 
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not seem to correspond with that de- 
scription of the general colour and 
texture, we have but one remark to 
make, which is, that though we may 
disapprove of individual pictures ei- 
ther in parts or as wholes, yet it is an 
extremely rare thing to meet with any 
picture, however unpleasant in subject 
or execution, of the olden time, which, 
from its texture alone, is not pleasing. 
We have compared the works of the 
old masters to jewellery—their paint 
is hard as iron, with the, as it were, 
innate brilliancy of precious stones. 
This fact (persuaded as we are that it 
does not arise from age, as some pre- 
tend), connected with other reasoning, 
has convinced us that we do not use 
their medium ; and that it would be a 
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great thing if scientific men would di- 
rect their chemical knowledge to this 
subject, and publish an account of 
their experiments. We have many 
societies, to whom it may properly be- 
long. The arts are of too much 
real importance for this matter to be 
longer neglected. There are these 
who might set the question at rest— 
the very common discussion of it shows 
that its settlement may be highly use- 
ful—and, at all events, is desirable, 
We had intended to have made some 
remarks upon some notes we made at 
the National Gallery, whose directors 
have at length made another purchase 
—but we have trespassed too long on 
the pages of Maga, and must reserve 
the notice to a future Number. 


To Amateur Artists, 


GENTLEMEN,— There are no greater 
lovers of art than yourselves, for you 
pursue it for its own sake; and you 
pursue it under many disadvantages. 
You want the constant excitement of 
being before the public; you cannot 


have fair criticisms on your works 
from private friends and flatterers, 


and live too much out of the world of 
art. Nothing is more necessary to 
advancement than frequent commu- 
nication among artists, or the real 
lovers of art, and this you can with 
difficulty obtain. You paint pictures 
—few see them; you have but half 
the pleasure in your creations; the 
finest garden would become wearisome 
were it only visited by the possessor. 
It will be said, you may send your 
works to the Exhibition of the Aca- 
demy. You may send one work, for 
by their laws they will admit no more, 
while the professional artist will have 
many to compare with your one ; 
and it can hardly be expected that a 
society of professional painters will at 
any time afford the best, or a very 
good place to amateur exhibitors. 
And even your one picture will be 
sacrificed to display; painted for a 
private room in the simplicity of your 
taste, and without the dangerous te- 
merity which the painting up to the 
exhibition-glare engenders, and with- 
out the power of retouching which 
the Academicians enjoy, your one 
modest picture will be lost, or more 
probably destroyed, amidst a hetero- 
geneous mass, ambitious of attraction. 
You have, therefore, in reality, no 
place of exhibition ; and for the com- 





parative solitariness of your pursuit, 
your love can rarely reach ambition, 
which might give full energy to your 
power, and make it all-worthy in your 
own estimation. 

Consider a moment what the art is— 
what it has made men—and see if it 
be not fitting the ambition of man to 
excel in it. How few of any rank, 
station, or profession, acquire an im- 
mortality to equal that of the great 
painters. If all the works of one of 
their greatest could be collected and 
were for sale, a principality could not 
purchase them. Is it great to draw 
forth, to exercise, and bring to ma- 
turity, genius in writings—to be the 
historian, the novelist, the poet? Be 
assured not less so to be the painter ; 
but why is that great art now less fit 
than other arts to become the employ- 
ment of your lives? Because, from 
the retirement with which it must be 
pursued, its great ends can scarcely 
be attained. It has no field for ambi- 
tion—it wants its consequence—it is 
in danger of becoming an amusement 
merely, an inferior and secondary pur- 
suit. And yet who are generally bet- 
ter qualified for unlimited success than 
amateur artists? You mostly have 
minds cultivated by education, and by 
that peculiar reading which is most 
favourable to generating and improv- 
ing taste. You have more oppor- 
tunities of travelling—of seeing the 
finest things in nature and art—leisure 
for reflection, for comparisons, for 
search after principles—and minds 
unshackled by the necessity of pan- 
dering to a fashion, or making it a 
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plea. It is because I am satisfied 
that there are among you men of dor- 
mant genius, in themselves admirably 
reget to excel, but kept dormant 
rom their too private occupation, that 
I now address you; and ardently de- 
sire to see your exertions increased 
for your own sakes, for your happi- 
ness, and for your fame. I will not 
throw away a word upon those who 
would think it presumption in you to 
vie with professional men who devote 
their lives to the pursuit, and who, 
they believe, must have more genius 
than yourselves (I would have some of 
you devote your lives to it likewise), 
as if an apprenticeship and drudgery 
of service were absolutely necessary 
to the acquirement of an adequate 
knowledge and power over materials. 
It is not presumption to suppose genius 
to be so far a common property that 
it is existent in any given number of 
persons—in yourselves as in others. 
Nor is it true that that part of the art 
which can alone be learnt, is so ex- 
ceedingly difficult of attainment. The 
labour of this is greatly exaggerated. 
It is more the mind than the hand that 
must be practised—a love of the art 
will soon give the latter the requisite 
execution; and, indeed, the fault is 
too often the other way, that the hand 
has acquired too much for the head. 
I have known some of our greatest 
artists produce their best works very 
soon after they had seriously taken up 
the art. Many artists arrive at great 
manual dexterity, whose practice that 
way is detrimental to them. You well 
know that is the least part of the art. 
You have every advantage but one— 
remove the obstacle that now shuts 
you out from the world, and hinders 
you from becoming fair competitors 
for fame and honour; and I entertain 
no doubt but that you will, equally 
with professional men, show forth the 
fruits of great talents. Ihave hitherto 
spoken of the advantages to yourselves, 
allow me to lay some stress upon the 
advantages the art itself will derive 
from your hands. There would be just 
a noble emulation between professional 
artists and yourselves. They would 
hail an Exhibition solely of your works, 
as tending more than any other thing 
to promote a general love for art. 
You will greatly render it more: esti- 
mable in the public eye; you will 
show it to be an object worthy of the 
highest ambition; and, I may add, 
that it will be expected of you that 


you should rescue it from its meaner 
objects. Fashion is an ill word when 
speaking of aught worthy a high aim ; 
but to use the intelligible phrase, you 
will make it a fashion; and, by so 
doing, most essentially serve the pro- 
fessional artists. You will create for 
them patrons among a class where 
none now exist; and you will engraft 
upon the education of the most culti- 
vated a new study, that will give a 
value to every other, and that every 
other will assist. It is lamentable to 
see how many listless persons there are 
among that unfortunate class who are 
too wealthy to require occupation as a 
means, and have no stimulus to an in- 
tellectual and honourable pursuit. 
Every one whom you may be the 
means of rescuing from the inanity, 
perhaps the follies of life, will be 
grateful to you for a pursuit, and for 
bringing into palpable exercise powers 
they did not know they possessed. 

I would have you establish an Ex- 
hibition of your own. I would not 
have you hire rooms, and have a mere- 
ly temporary exhibition, but come be- 
fore the world at once handsomely, 
and show you mean to become a 
permanent Society. I am persuaded 
that there are a sufficient number to 
establish the thing properly. Do we 
not see club-houses arise, costly struc- 
tures, as if men were only seeking for 
a name by which they might be called 
together ? why not have the Amateur 
Club ?—or call it by what name you 
will; gather together a society, raise 
an establishment, with funds, and ma- 
nagement, the details of which many 
to whom I write must be more con- 
versant with than I can be; and lose 
no time in having preliminary meet- 
ings, that the whole may be organized 
and put in motion before the next 
spring. 

I will venture only to throw out a 
few suggestions, which most readily 
occur to me in my reflections on this 
subject. I would admit of two sorts 
of members—the exhibitors and non- 
exhibitors. The former should have 
some exclusive privileges, and be sub- 
ject to a less annual subscription, for 
they would principally raise the funds 
of the Institution by their Exhibition. 
I would have a common room for 
meeting and conversing on art, with a 
library of workson art. I would have 
portfolios of drawings, sketches, and 
studies of all kinds ; and a room set a- 
part forthe public exhibition ofsketches 
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and studies—a great desideratum. 
There should be great care taken in 
the admission of exhibiting members, 
that no mere pretenders undignify the 
Society. Let the admission be an ob- 
ject of honourable ambition, and none 
hastily admitted, nor without submit- 
ting specimens to a committee. Let 
the recommendation be from all mem- 
bers, but let the decision rest with a 
committee of twelve, to be chosen an- 
nually by all the members. Should 
any become professional, they may con- 
tinue members, but not exhibiting 
members. 
and exclusively unprofessional. They 
are not to sell their works; but it is 


not meant to exclude them from the : 


full advantages of having their works 
engraved, for that would be a check 
to their laudable ambition—a detri- 
ment to a most valuable and talented 
class of men—engravers—and a loss 
to the public. Every member of the 
Royal Academy and Society of Bri- 
tish Artists should be freely admitted 
to the exhibitions, but not admitted to 
the evenings, unless upon the intro- 
duction of a member, any one of whom 
might enjoy the privilege of bringing 
one friend. As it is to be calculated 
that the Exhibitions would be profit- 
able, it might be proposed, in the first 
place, by an accumulation, to raise a 
building fund, for the purpose of pay- 
ing off advances for that purpose. I 
would not defer the building, but im- 
mediately set about that, by deposit 
subscription of members, and by such 
liberal donations as may be fairly ex- 
pected to be made. 

As the society is meant to be a per- 
manent body, it should be viewed pro- 
spectively with regard to its funds. 
After liquidation of the building ac- 
count, considerable sums may be dedi- 
cated to the promotion of art—in pur- 
chasing pictures, and causing works 
to be engraved—in offering premiums 
for composition to artists, and in many 
ways that may present themselves to 
the society. Every exhibiting member 
should make a donation of a picture 
painted by himself, as the Royal 
Academicians do, with the power of 
removing it in exchange for a better 
one, if he thinks fit, and the com- 
mittee approve. Thus there will be 
a permanent picture-gallery, which 
should only be open to members, with 
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the power of introducing friends. It 
would be desirable that once during 
each year a course of lectures on art 
be delivered by one or more of the 
members, for which no money shall 
be received, nor any admitted but 
members, or those to whom they shall 
give tickets—the number of tickets to 
be limited ; that a resident keeper, or 
librarian, be appointed, with an ade- 
uate salary. 1 have thrown out these 
ew suggestions, without consulting 
the rules of any existing society, as they 
have occurred to me, not intending 
either to make all these of the utmost 
importance, nor to limit the rules. 
They will be very easily formed when 
the first meeting has taken place, which 
I would wish to see as early as may 
be; and I here entreat all influential 
lovers of art (whether practically 
painters or not) immediately to take 
this matter into consideration. It rests 
with those who have the best means of 
more effectually calling together all 
amateurs, to set about this business in 
earnest. As an humble individual, not 
resident in town, I can now do no 
more than call your attention to the 
matter. I will indeed yield to none 
in my ardent love for art, and should 
feel no little gratification should I, by 
this letter, be the means of forming 
such an establishment. I should be 
proud to become a candidate to be ad- 
mitted a member; and in the mean- 
while, should any influential persons, 
as I fully trust they will, take up the 
matter, and should they be desirous of 
communicating with me, I need not 
now add that their so doing would be 
to me a singular pleasure.* Gentle- 
men, I have laid before you an object, 
which, if prosecuted, will undoubtedly 
advance your own powers, and add to 
your fame and to your happiness ; 
which will greatly promote the arts, 
and be of essential service to artists in 
general ; and which will, I trust, ma- 
terially improve the taste of the coun- 
try, and bring into active and justly 
ambitious existence talents which are 
now buried, or dormant for lack of 
motive. Perhaps it may rest with you 
so to revive the arts in this country, 
that here they may assume their an- 
cient glory.—I am, gentlemen, your 
obedient and humble servant, 
An AMATEUR. 





* Any communications transmitted to me, free of expens2, through Messrs Black 


wood, will be forwarded, 
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Tuer Irish elections are now over; completing the whole of the elections 
for the United Kingdom, and the returns are of this order, as accurately 


as can be ascertained :— 


England, . Boroughs, 
Counties, 
Wales, Boroughs, 
Counties, 
Scotland,. . Boroughs, 
Counties, 
Ireland, . . 


Among those are six-and-thirty Ro- 
man Catholics from Ireland, with six 
from England, making in all forty-two, 
every man of them pledged to extin- 
guish the Established Church by the 
mere conditions of Romish Christia- 
nity,—the whole thirty-six from Ire- 
land virtually pledged to Mr O’Con- 
nell’s will, three-fourths of them actu- 
ally brought in by his influence, all of 
them bound to his policy by the hope of 
office, the possession of their seats, or the 
inevitable certainty of losing them on 
the slightest symptom of disobedience. 
Thus have all the predictions of Pro- 
testantism been verified. It was said at 
the period of the Emancipation Bill, 
that it would throw into the House of 
Commons a Popish majority—that it 
would extinguish the power of the 
Protestant Legislature—that it would 
raise any and every Papist demagogue 
to the head of power—and that under 
pretence of enfranchising Ireland, it 
would disfranchise England. All this 
has happened ; the people feel it, the 
Ministers proclaim it, and the Papists 
exult in it. If the will of England 
were to regulate the rights and powers 
of England, the Melbourne Ministry 
could not last a day. They would be 
in a minority of seventeen. On every 
great public question they would have 
four-and-thirty votes against them ; 
and this majority not made up of the 
hangers-on of office, the dependents 
on the Treasury, the gentlemen in 
waiting, whom the Home Secretary 


_ can order to their stands behind the 


Conservatives. Whig- Radicals, 
. . 146 181 
° 101 43 
. 6 8 
12 3 
265 235 
1 21 
19 12 
285 268 
° ° 33 72 
318 340 


Treasury-bench like so many police- 
men, or the state whipper-in can drive 
up, upon an emergency, to the divi- 
sion, like so many straggling hounds 
to the death. But those were the 
gentlemen of England, the substantial 
landholders, the upulent merchants, 
the heads of the professions, the whole 
solid strength of English representa- 
tion. Against those, stands Mr O’ Con- 
nell, with his six-and-thirty Irish Pa- 
pists, reinforced by Whigs and Radi- 
cals from the sister isle, amounting to 
seventy-three. And from what con- 
stituency have they been summoned ? 
We take their own showing. All the 
figures of barbarian eloquence have 
been lavished by their orators to prove 
the utter degradation of the lower or- 
ders in Ireland. All the mire of me- 
taphor has been daubed upon their 
misery, all the absurd inflation of the 
O’Connell philanthropy has laboured 
to depict the dismal darkness of their 
minds, their utter want of education, 
the deplorable state of their cabins, . 
and their desperate dependency on 
chance for their daily bread. Those 
are the very people whom Mr O’Con- 
nell himself agreed to exclude from the 
forty-shilling freehold yote, on the 
ground of their utter unfitness for ta- 
king any part in matters of elections. 
Yet it is this very peasantry who are 
now pronounced to be equally compe- 
tent judges of representative qualifica- 
tions with the people of England ; 
and this very peasantry, not merely 
advised but compelled by their priests, 
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under penalty of ruin here and here- 
after, of excommunication from the 
altar, and abandonment to eternal suf- 
fering, to act in direct and unreason- 
ing obedience te the mandates of agi- 
tation. Must we not ask, is it possible 
that England can endure a Ministry es- 
tablished on such foundations? What 
can proceed from the lips of a Cabinet 
taught by such masters? What secu- 
rity for civil rights or public safety 
can be found in the possessors of 
power, which marches with the Radi- 
cal on one side and the Papist on the 
other—the whole led on by a man al- 
ready denounced by themselves as a 
firebrand, and followed by the shouts 
of the multitude of savage passions, 
desperate purposes, inveterate hostili- 
ties, and om rag superstitions of 
Papist Ireland? The accounts from 
the elections are dreadful evidence 
of the spirit which has been raised 
among that unhappy people.  Inti- 
midation, amounting from menaces 
to murder, the grossest corruption, 
and the most scandalous perjury, 
are declared by the Irish papers 
to have been the common means of 
canvass. Vast assemblies of the pea- 
santry have been gathered under the 
superintendence of the priests, who, 
after haranguing from the altar, 
harangued in the streets—and insult- 
ing every decency of religion in the one, 
ou’ every principle of allegiance 
in the other. The result has been, the 
extinction, according td those accounts, 
of all freedom of election, the substi- 
tution of violence in its place, and as 
the result of the whole, the return of 
a rabble of the O'Connell retainers to 
Parliament, utterly unknown to pub- 
lic life, utterly undistinguished by 
rsonal merits, but supplying all 
efects by an implicit subserviency to 
the command of the priesthood. And 
what does that command imply? That 
priesthood affect no disguise in this 
department of their office ; they pro- 
nounce the Church of England hereti- 


eal, and declare that it must be de-- 


stroyed; they go beyond this, the 
pronounce all Protestantism heretical, 
and declare that it must be destroyed; 
they go farther still, they pronounce 
the Papacy the only religious autho- 
rity on earth, and pronounce that their 
resistance will never cease, nor their 
animosity be reconciled. 

Thus the whole question is before 
the people of England, The triviali- 
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ties of British party perish before it— 
the crisis equally concerns every man 
who despises the Cabinet, as a collec- 
tion of imbeciles, or hates them as a 
conclave of hypocrites; who honours 
the Church of England as a noble, 
true, and powerful bulwark of religion 
in the land, or who giddily thinks that 
Independentism could fulfil the duties 
of the Church with equal safety to re- 
ligion, and equal strength to the con- 
stitution. The contest is not even 
between Conservative and Destruc- 
tive ; it is broader still, it is between 
religious freedom and religious ty- 
ranny—between the right to possess 
the Scriptures, and the usurpation by 
which the Scriptures and the Christian 
are equally held captive. If English- 
men will be lethargic when such in- 
terests are contended for, they will 
not deserve to have a country, and 
they will not have a country; they 
will have offered the last insult to 
Christianity, and they will have 
Popery in its room. They will have 
courted the chain, and they will have 
that chain of fire. 

For the purpose of rescuing us as 
much as possible from the consequen- 
ces of the Irish elections, a proposal 
for subscriptions has been made in 
London, and in some of the principal 
districts of England. The object is 
simply to obtain justice for England, 
and justice for Ireland ; also petitions 
against false returns involve expense 
in every instance, and it cannot be 
expected that individuals of the ge- 
nerally limited means of the Irish 
gentry can go on for ever purchasing 
back the violated rights of the na- 
tional representation. But it is dis- 
tinctly understood that there are at 
least ten cases among the Irish elec- 
tions of such scandalous intimidation 
and notorious bribery, that they have 
not a leg to stand on before an English 
committee. There may be many more 
cases, which would give way on the 
first application of justice. We know 
that the adversaries of England and 
Protestantism are unscrupulousin their 
application of all means. We know 
also that this unscrupulousness is at 
once the resource ofthe knave, and 
the protection of the honest man ; that 
it tempts the one into rash exposure, 
and gives to the other the means of 
ready retribution. It is also to be 
observed, that our enemies have be- 
hind them the English treasury ; that 
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they have the whole mendicant fund 
in their front; and that they have 
boasted of their being able to meet 
with their purses the indignation of 
the people of England. The London 
committee for the subscription pro- 
pose that they shall not ask from any 
Conservative more than a guinea, but 
will receive as much more or less as 
may suit the convenience of the in- 
dividual. The very respectable name 
of Mr Andrew Spottiswoode, the 
Queen’s printer, is at the head of the 
committee; the committee itself being 
composed of five-and-twenty gentle- 
men of well-known character in Lon- 
don; with one of the firm of the bank 
of Masterman for their treasurer. 
Thus, all the mere pecuniary details 
are in safe hands, and it now rests 
with the Conservatives in every town 
‘of the empire, who desire to take a 
share in supporting the Constitution, 
to form local committees, make the ob- 
jects of this subscription known in their 
neighbourhoods, and spread through 
the population the plain statements, 
which must satisfy every man of com- 
mon-sense of the necessity of coming 
forward. We should recommend 
classes of subscriptions of a minor 
rate; we should recommend a class 
of shilling subscriptions, and an- 
other of pence. No time should be 
lost, and no portion of the Protest- 
ant community of the empire should 
allow itself to be excluded from the 
opportunity of assisting in what 
amounts to the actual redemption of 
the country. Englishmen eager only 
to exempt themselves from trouble 
may say, all will be well without 
them; things will go on as usual; 
the nation will right itself; and the 
other commonplaces of paucity of spi- 
rit and laziness of mind. But these 
are doltish and degenerate English- 
men. Those men would have suc- 
cumbed equally to Jack Cade or 
Cromwell, to Robespierre or Napo- 
leon, to French invasion or Papist 
slavery. They save their sixpences, 
and trust to the activity, feeling, and 
manliness of honester men to defend 
them in their worthless security. But 
such men would never have obtained 
a Constitution, nor have kept it when 
it was obtained. It is utterly asto- 


nishing that such men should exist in 
a community which lives only by its 
superiority of vigour to all other na- 
tions, which conquered jts liberty on- 
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ly by the noblest sacrifices, and which 
acquired its religion only by scorning 
to sink into the indolent submission 
that might have secured individual 
ease, but must have lost national 


Christianity. Of such materials were 
not the men whose names are conse- 
crated to imperishable honour as the 
fathers of the English Church Consti- 
tution? They consented to the seve- 
rest sacrifices ; they expended their 
means, and nobly made of their earth- 
ly mammon the purchase of those 
everlasting institutions, where the 
patriot reposes in the gratitude of 
earth, and exults in the enjoyments 
of a sphere beyond chance or decay— 
even in the presence of those lofty 
and kindred spirits who watch over 
the fortunes of the Church of God, 
and crown its champions beyond the 
grave. { 

Wesay again to the people of Eng- 
land, that they have an innate strength 
more than equal to the exigency. 
Even in the simple matter of the can- 


.vass, if every Conservative in Eng- 


land would register his vote, the Con- 
servative votes would be a majority of 
three to one; if every Conservative 
who registered would but take the 
simple trouble of giving his vote at 
the hustings, their numbers in the 
House would make a majority of 
three to one. For example, in Lon- 
don alone there are 18,000 persons 
entitled to vote. There never has 
been an instance where more than 
12,000 voted! Thus 6000 voters ac- 
tually nullified their own privileges ; 
and not merely this, but they virtually 
assisted the Destructives; for that 
faction suffers no voter to sleep if it 
can gain any thing by his being 
awake. It leaves the lazy Conserva- 
tive to his pillow, but it makes the 


lazy Destructive start to his feet, and 


march. These 6000 are Conserva- 
tives. Horsley Palmer’s votes in the 
last election reached within six of 
Grote’s; those six, and ten times the 
number being, besides, supposed to 
have almost as much right to vote as 
the man in the moon. On this ground 
a petition is already formed, which 
will probably send Mr Grote to study 
his speeches in his own counting- 
house, undisturbed by the laugh of 
the Legislature. But what would 
have been the completeness of the 
triumph if the whole additional 6000 
had moved into the field? London 
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would have unquestionably brought 
in four Conservatives—gentlemen and 
men of ability—instead of the four 
Radicals who at present usurp her 
privileges, non-represent her citizens, 
and bring ridicule on her understand- 
ing. Who upon earth knows any 
thing of such men as the Pattisons 
or the Crawfords? They sit silent 
in the House from session to session, 
with their brains in their pockets, and 
their fingers in their mouths. What 
man gifted with the faculties of speech 
ever desires to sit out. such a carica- 
ture of them as the blunderings and 
stammerings of Mr Grote, who pro- 
bably talks Dutch from his ancestry, 
but who certainly does not talk Eng- 
lish from his representation ? Or who 
but must feel every string of laughter 
roused within him by the meander- 
ings of Alderman Wood through every 
mischance of metaphor that ever lay 
before the feet of an unfortunate al- 
derman? Mr Wakley, of conflagra- 
tion memory, backed by Mr Dun- 
combe, who canvasses from his cell, 
and jumps like a rope-dancer from 
the Parliament House across the river, 
soothes his legislative labours by Sur- 
rey. air, and harangues on liberty from 
that peculiar sense of the possession 
which stimulates the patient in the 
gout by a periodical return to his flan- 
nels. 

Again we say to the English Con- 
stituency, come forward and sustain 
the Irish. You have already interpos- 
ed to protect the Church of Ireland 
against its plunderers. Now, do this 
for the Constitution which you have 
already done for the Church ; fight 
the battle of the Irish Protestant, or 
rather, fight your own ; for as surely 
as you suffer the Irish freeman to be 
trampled, so surely will the English be 
a slave. The time may be deferred 
a little, but the time will come. It 
matters not much to any man whether 
he must march in chains before the 
car of the tyrant or behind ; the dun- 
geon awaits both, and the only differ- 
ence between the calamity of the slave 
by misfortune and the slave by volun- 
tary servitude, between the victim of ne- 
cessity and the victim of choice, between 
the unhappy Irish Protestant, perish- 
ing with the commiseration of all gen- 
erous minds, and the degraded English 
Protestant, sinking under the fate 
which he had earned, and abandoning 
the last and noblest consolation of 
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death, is the consciousness that his 
character survives the tomb. 





A concert was given some time since,. 
in London, for the purpose of raising 
a monument to the memory of Beet- 
hoven. Lord Burghersh, whose mu- 
sical taste renders him active on such 
subjects, was at the head of the design, 
and a correspondence ensued with the 
German patrons of some similar cele- 
bration forthe same object. No man of 
musical taste can be adverse to raising 
a monument to Beethoven, and no lover 
of genius can regret that the due hon- 
ours are paid to one who has increased 
the fame of his country in any art 
whatever, but we wish that the honours 
had been paid while the great compos- 
er was capable of enjoying them, and 
that the money which is now to be 
expended on the monument had been 
expended on giving him bread. Beet- 
hoven seems to have been in singu- 
larly narrow circumstances throughout 
his whole career, and in the latter part 
of his life, if we are to judge by the 
representations in the public papers at 
the time, to have lived in great pe- 
cuniary discomfort. We recollect that 
an attempt was made to raise a sub- 
scription for him ; but the attempt was 
of so trivial a nature, the subscription 
so little patronized by the great, and 
so little seconded by his own country- 
men, that the result was a mere trifle, 
which, however, was received by Beet- 
hoven with much gratitude, as allevi- 
ating a state of painful privation. We 
do not blame England for this; she 
has enough to do with her own dis- 
tressed and decaying artists, but we 
may well blame Germany, for if, put- 
ting all her princes and barons out of 
the question, her mere musicians had 
given but sixpence a-piece they would 
have made the unfortunate composer 
happy to the end of his days. But 
what moves our bile is, the affectation 
of pretending to feel such extraordi- 
nary anxiety to build a monument to 
a man who was treated with such ex- 
traordinary neglect while he remained 
upon earth. 

Lord Burghersh’s letter glows with 
enthusiasm for the renown of Beet- 
hoven. The letter of his correspond- 
ent, one of the Schlegels, if we recol- 
lect rightly, is an answering blaze. 
He protests that all Germany is 
interested in these posthumous ho- 
nours to the great man; that the idea 
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does infinite credit to England, and 
that the ardour of Lord Burghersh, 
and his musical auxiliaries, will be im- 
printed on every fibre of the national 
heart. Again we ask, if all this is 
true, why was it so late? Is it that 
the donation which, put into the hands 
of the dying composer, might have re- 
stored him to life, makes a more showy 
figure in the newspapers, than if it 
had been quietly deposited in his own 
keeping ; that concerts and celebra- 
tions, and newspaper advertisements, 
and correspondences, a dozen years 
after the death of the individual are 
flourishing affairs, by which bustling 
personages may buy the reputation of 
sensibility cheap? We say that, in 
every instance, comfort to the living 
is worth ten times the amount of com- 
pliment to the dead ; that true honour 
is connected with true humanity much 
more than men generally think; and 
that those who suffer a man of ta- 
lent to fret and freeze during his de- 
clining years, deserve ho more credit 
for their sympathy, after the struggle 
is over, than for their sensibility while 
it endured. 

‘ That most unaccountable of all dis- 
eases, the cholera, is now ravaging 
Italy. The accounts from Rome are 
dreadful. The populace are dying 
by hundreds. It has proceeded with 
its usual strange deviousness through 
Italy. Beginning at Genoa, it de- 
stroyed a vast number of the popula- 
tion. Descending from the moun- 
tains; it possed along by the western 
shore, till it came to Naples. From 
Naples it made a sudden spring on 
Sicily, where it seems to have swept 
the land with a two-edged sword. 
Famine and faction were joined with 
its terrors; and Palermo was shaken 
at once by rebellion and pestilence. 
It is now, like the lava of one of the 
Italian volcanoes, pausing for a mo- 
ment as if to consider where it shall 
next roll, and gathering its strength to 
burst along with new devastation. 
Another stream of this terrible dis- 
ease has shot up towards the north, 
and is now filling Prussia with alarm. 
The deaths at Berlin are already up- 
wards of a hundred a-day, and the 
heat of the German autumn threatens 
a melancholy aggravation of the mor. 
tality. 


The cholera has three remarkable 
characteristics: its being utterly a 
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problem in diséase, its making its way 
through every land of the- earth, in 
sure yet capricious succession, and its 
uniformly exhibiting its chief violence 
on the populace. Though now known 
in Europe these five years, it has ut- 
terly defied medical science to form 
any exact judgment of its nature, or 
to supply any regular system for its 
cure. It leaves theory in ‘the dark, 
and makes a mockery of all practice. 
If future ages shall discover its true 
theory, my 3 will discover its specific 
cure, but hitherto, chance has been 
the best physician; and the cholera 
has triumphed in defiance of both 
chance and the physician. A second 
characteristic is its visitation of every 
country of Christendom. It has been 
said that Mahometanism is never free 
from the plague; it takes its regular 
cireuit through the dominions that 
bow down before the great impostor. 
If not in Asia, it is in Egypt; if not 
in Egypt, it seourges Algiers ; if not 
in Algiers, it is at Tunis or Tripoli. 
It then makes a detour to Smyrna 
again, slays along the coast of Asia- 
Minor, and making its way over the 
bodies of Rayahs and the turbans of 
Pachas, takes vengeance on the sons 
of Islam. In Constantinople, how- 
ever, are its headquarters. The city 
of the Sultan seems always destined to 
have the fatal privilege of the plague. 
It subsides, but never perishes; sleeps, 
but never expires. In the most palmy 
hours of popular security it lurks in 
the gaberdine of some living Jew or 
in the bones of some dead Moslem ; 
it suddenly starts forth, sweeps the 
lower population, kills the multitude 
by thousands; shoots over the bastions 
of the Seraglio, sweeps youth and 
age, the glowing Georgians and Cir- 
cassians, the ancient governesses, ladies 
of the bed-chamber, and hoary-headed 
councillors of the Divan, in one fell 
swoop to the promiscuous grave, and 
sends a voice of mourning and wo 
through the whole Allah-worshipping 
empire. 

Is the cholera to act the same wild, 
capricious, and terrible part in Christ- 
endom? Is it to be the Christian pes- 
tilence, never leaving the land, perpe- 
tually gyrating round the great circle, 
now smiting the North, now stooping 
on the South, now waving its funereal 
wings over the centre; then rushing 
with the speed of the wind to the out- 
lying regions of America; then com- 
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ing with renewed violence and terror 
to cover the Italian plains and hills 
with corpses ? ‘ 

There is certainly a strong distine- 
tion between it reef the plague, even 
in the character of its ravages. The 
cholera comes like a flash of lightning 
—-strikes without warning—strikes an 
individual out of the crowd—strikes 
without our knowing why we should 
be singléd—makes its next descent at 
the extremity of the horizon, and is 
gone. The plague has the steady 
march of a conflagration, seizes all in 

‘its way, and consumes all until the 
fuel is exhausted, and the wilderness 
or the grave quenches its consump- 
tion. There is another distinction— 
the cholera baffles all science in its 
theory, the plague in its practice. No 
man, even in the present advanced 
state of medical knowledge, has sug- 
gested a probable cause of the one— 
no man has ever achieved:a systema- 
tic cure of the other. All is empirical 
in both, and those who have been 
rescued from either, have to thank 
chance and their constitutions. But 
why should the Governments of Eu- 
rope be so indolent in the effort to 
counteract the cholera? What more 
useful or fitting employment for royal 
or national liberality could be adopted 
than a reward for the discovery of a 
safe treatment of this fearful disorder ? 
The reward should be large—a pen- 
sion at least adequate to competence 
for life, and a title of honour, if so 
required; and this reward offered to 
any philosopher or physician, of any 
country of the earth, who should suc- 
ceed in making good the discovery. 
England, once the great benefactress 
of nations, and still the great seat of 
medical science, ought to take the 
lead; and the discovery would form, 
like vaccination, another illustrious 
claim on the gratitude of mankind. 

The time, too, presses. The dis- 
ease is now making a larger range 
through the very heart of Europe than 
in any of its earlier visitations. At 
the moment when it was supposed to 
be on the point of extinction, it has 
suddenly burst out with hideous mor- 
tality, and at the same time, in Ber- 
lin, Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, Sicily, 
Rome, and Perpignan. From the re- 
gion of the Pyrenees to Calabria, from 
even the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
every city is threatened ; and the dis- 
order seems to rage with more than 
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its original fierceness. The enlight- 
ened mind of Mr Hume, and the 
wretched race who follow his cankered 
absurdity, may pronounce appealing 
to the name of the Deity as cant and 
humbug ; but we say, may God avert 
the coming of such a calamity from 
England ! 


The sagacity with which Louis-Phi- 
lippe has conducted his government, 
has seated him firmly on the French 
throne, at least until some new friend 
of the rights of man shall carry out 
his principle by firing into his bosom. 
He has plainly shown himself a better 
manager of the French than Napoleon. 
That clever despot professed, that 
though he knew right well what to do 
with Frenchmen in war, he was-terri- 
bly at a loss what to do with them in 
peace. The secret of Louis-Philippe’s 
government is, to trust nobody, to 
watch every body, and to keep down 
all. . Weare firm believers in the na- 
tional value of a free press; but it 
must be such a press as we have in © 
England, where the writers are free ; 
in other words, where the whole body 
of writers are not an atrocious gang of 
unprincipled democrats, timid as mice 
before a tyrant, and insolent as rebels 
before a legitimate king. Nine-tenths 
of the newspaper press of France un- 
der Charles the Tenth had been pen- 
sioners, and sycophants, and the slaves 
of Napoleon, lauding with all their 
meagre souls the patriotism, the power, 
and the glory of a man who exhibited 
his patriotism by covering the land 
with dungeons, and his power by drain- 
ing France of her men, by the half- 
million at a time, to bury them in the 
sands of Spain and the swamps of 
Russia; and finally displayed his glory 
by delivering their capital twice into 
the hands of an enemy, by delivering 
himself twice into the hands of an 


, enemy, by delivering France twice into 


the hands of an enemy, and finishing 
the whole affair by going into a dun- 
geon at St Helena, and bringing in 
the Bourbons riding on the cannons of 
the invaders. 

Louis-Philippe reigns by having 
fifty thousand men ready within the 
beat of the drum from the Tuilleries, 
and fifty thousand more in the hamlets 
round Paris, ready, with knapsack on 
back, and bayonet on musket, to march 
into the city, and crush the Revolu- 
tion makers at half-an-hour’s notice. 
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When he finds the newspapers dab- 
bling in treason, he commits them to 
the care of the law without delay. 
The scribblers have not a syllable to 
say for themselves, the jury find them 
guilty of course, the judge lays the 
hand of the law upon them, the jailer 
takes them into his safe keeping, they 
march off to St Pelagie, where they 
remain from six months to as many 
years, pay a fine from a thousand 
francs to ten times the amount, and 
when they emerge at last, have no 
other consolation than that which af- 
fords the least balm to a scribbler’s 
heart, that they suffered for their coun- 
try. But the grand question is, who 
is to succeed him? The young Bour- 
bon has a powerful party in France. 
The recollections of the old noblesse 
are still alive ; the people of France 
are fond of variety in their kings, coats, 
and mistresses. The people of Paris 
eare for nothing under the sun, and 
would walk with equal good-will in 
the funeral procession of any king 
that ever sat in the Tuileries. But 
what is the Duc de Bordeaux doing? 
following the example of his uncle, 
Louis XVIII., and getting as fat as 
he can. He is said to have already 
contrived a royal protuberance of 
stomach worthy of the most eminent 
slumberer on the royal cushions since 
the days of Pharamond. In fact, we 
despair of the Bourbons, and we have 
no regret for the despair. They were 
a race extinguished by the course of 
nature; they were dying away inch 
by inch for nearly three hundred 
years ; they never exhibited a great 
man since the Wars of the League; 
their character was washed away in 
Protestant blood, their manliness was 
burnt out in the flame of their own 
persecution. Richelieu and Mazarin 
were the substitutes for the declining 
character of their monarchs; the fierce 
and haughty ambition of the one, the 
keen Italian subtlety of the other, 
alone kept the throne from sinking 
into the contempt of Europe, by ma- 
king it the terror and the hatred. 
Those two men were the Kings of 
France; their successor, Louis XIV., 
was left to himself, and lingered through 
half a century of power, only to show 
how unworthy he was of it for the 
hundredth part of the time. _ Louis 
XV. was a mere profligate, a worth- 
less accumulation of gross appetites, 
base principles, and pram en- 
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nui. As his predecessor had taken 
Augustus for his model, of whom he 
was a mockery, in all but his selfishness, 
so Louis XV. had taken Tiberius for 
his model, to whom he had no resem- 
blance but in the brutishness of his 
vices. Louis XVI. was the victim of 
the two reigns; his unhappy end, of 
course, prohibits any remark on his 
memory. But it is clear that he was 
neither hero nor statesman. Louis 
XVIII. and Charles Dix were the ex- 
piring snuff of the candle; there was 
not among them even the flare that 
the expiring candle so generally puts 
forth to illustrate its last moments. 
They sank into*the socket with a tran- 
quillity worthy of their original lustre, 
and were no more. 

The education of the Duke of Bour- 
deaux has probably fixed the extin- 
guisher on their ashes for ever. He 
is described in the foreign journals as 
a round-stomached, heavy-headed, 
obese young man, with his brains 
made of adipocire, and his blood olive 
oil. This, in some measure, is the 
fault of his sprightly mamma. She 
ought to have put off her trip to 
Vendée, and put him through a good, 
manly English education, when she had 
himhere. If the boy had been trund- 
ling a hoop, rowing a boat, or playing 
single-stick at Eton, with now and 
then a foot-race after the Royal 
hounds, and regular cricket, he might 
have grown into something that would 
make the Orleans dynasty think of 
contingencies. Besides the sports | 
which widened. his chest without dis- 
tending his stomach, and gave him vi- 
gour in his frame without balancing 
him, as Rabelais said of his critic, like 
a rope-dancer’s pole, “ lead at. both 
ends,” he might have laid in a Uittle 
literature ; have known what soldiers 
and senators did before the grande na- 
tion had learned to curl a periwig, 
or thought of any other tailor than 
the bear ; have imbibed some of the 
daring spirit of the old Roman, and 
learned some of the lofty feelings of 
the old Greek, republicans though 
they were. In short, the half-dozen 
years at Eton, or Winchester, or 
Westminster, or Harrow—for we ab- 
hor Rugby, “ et id genus omne,” as a 
contemptible hole, since Arnold acts 
the mad Pythia on his stool, and 
screams nonsense from the rabble tri- 
pod—would have made a man of him 
instead of a monk, a soldier instead of 
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a smoker, a statesman instead of a 
quidnunc, and a prince instéad of a 
penguin. Yet we impute no part of 
this ill luck tothe individual. © It was 
the fortune of the Bourbons that fell 
upon him, finished by the “ ultra-spi- 
ritual fooleries of a family now de- 
scended into dotage.”’ Louis-Philippe 
is still King ; and it was but a week 
since that he brought an action for 
damages to his royal character against 
a Parisian “organ of the public mind,” 
as they gall themselves: in other words, 
an impudent scribbler, as every body 
else would call -him, who, from his 
garret, in a paroxysm of soupe maigre, 
attempted to fulmine* over the Tuil- 
leries. The garreteer was fined, and 
we hope will be confined, until he 
learns better manners, and discovers 
that fellows who licked, and would 
still lick, the dust of Napoleon’s boots, 
have no right to play antics now, and 
give the bodies of slaves the airs of 
freemen. 

In the mean-time, Louis-Philippe is 
_ making a clever use of his daughters 
and his francs. He is marrying the 
young Orleannoises in all quarters to 
German Royalties, and dowering them, 
it seems, which must be an equal as- 
tonishment and rejoicing to the purses 
of German sovereignty. He thus 
gives the Germans an interest in his 
sitting on the throne of the Parisians. 
They feel that, if he were sent to seek 
his fortune, there would be an end of 
theirs. He is now remitting one of 
his sylphs into Wirtemberg, with an 
annual salary of L.24,000 sterling—a 
sum less by L.6000 a-year than that 
supreme patriot, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex condescends to ac- 
cept from the nation whose burdens 
he so feelingly deplores, but which 
must exhilarate the Exchequer of: the 
Wirtemberger to the most rapturous 
degree. ‘The German has, therefore, 
a dutiful feeling, to the exact amount 
of L.24,000 yearly, in behalf of Louis 
Philippe. So goes on the system. 
The French King thus proceeds to 
plant a row of pensioners among his 
neighbours ; and we should not won- 
der if the Duke of Nemours carried 
proposals with him to Algiers, for the 
black-eyed daughter of the Emperor 
of Morocco, and a letter of credit on 
the Treasury of the Tuileries, to the 
full amount calculated to make a friend 
and pensioner of the illustrious Maho- 
metan to the end of his days. 
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As the Ballot is now so great a 
favourite with the Radicals, we re- 
commend the following piece of dex- 
terity for their use; though we are 
by no means sure of the originality of 
the contrivance, as it is perfectly*pro- 
bable that it may have been an old 
invention of reform, and so forth, in 
our own land:—* At the election of 
the Municipal Council in one of the 
Rhine provinces in June last, it was 
found,that there were 64 tickets in the 
balloting-box, giving a majority of 51 
votes to the Mayor, who presided at 
this performance, for President of the 
Council, there being but 51 voters 
present. This not coming within the 
act of calculation nullified the ballot, 
and the whole affair was tried over 
again in July. ,We think that the 
inventors were rather too fond of their 
invention. On the second election 37 
tickets were found in the box, though 
but 32 voted. The calculation was 
again unmanageable, and the success- 
ful Mayor proposed to solve the pro- 
blem by taking the box home with 
him. This, however, satisfied nobody 
but himself and his partisans. A 
scuffle ensued for the possession of the 
box. It tumbled on the floor, the lid 
fell off, and lo! it exhibited a false 
bottom, so satisfactorily contrived, 
that any number of tickets being 
lodged in the false bottom previously 
to the ballot, a slight shake of the box 
would open that bottom, and let all 
the imprisoned tickets jump up and do 
their duty among their more regular 
brethren. The ballot towns pretend 
to be prodigiously scandalized by this 
violation of the purity of the ballot.” 
But let this exquisite measure be once 
introduced among us, and we have too 
much respect for Radical skill to doubt 
that the German contrivance would be 
voted clumsy ; that we should manage 
our false bottoms without the chance 
of their being detected ; and that the 
best paying candidate would juggle his 
way through thick and thin with the 
nicety of the Emperor of the Conjurers 
himself. We think that the choice of 
a chairman for a municipal ‘council 
would be exactly the occasion on which 
such a system would be most happily 
adopted among ourselves ; and though 
among the amenities and sensibilities 
of the Papist character, the bullet 
might be preferred in Ireland to the 
ballot, yet we have no doubt that the 
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gallant reformers of Lambeth and 

Finsbury, the Tower Hamlets and 

‘ Marylebone, when they shall be in a 

condition to choose magistrates and 

members of Parliament by the ballot, 

will honour their new found freedom | 
with specimens of ingenuity that will 

thtow the barbarians of the Rhine 

utterly into the shade. 





The papers announce that Lord 
Prudhoe, the brother of the Duke of 
Northumberland, has written home to 
say that he is going with a party to 
Syria and Egypt; it being farther 
intimated that the party will probably 
cross the Desert to India. Travelling, 
doubtless, is very amusing; and 
though the Desert would not be 
much to our taste, it may be to that 
of others. But if we had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Lord Prudhoe and 
his party, we should be strongly . 
tempted to ask, Gentlemen, have you 
nothing on earth else to do? Here 
three families of you have been known 
by name to be rambling through the 
wild, worthless, and profligate pro- 
vinces of the East for the last half- 
dozen years. Science may be a good 
reason. But what have you contri- 
buted to science? What, in fact, have 
you contributed but paragraphs to 
newspapers, ridicule and rix-dollars 
to the rabble about you, and contempt 
to the rank which you are born to 
sustain, and the duties which you are 
expected to perform? To Lord 
Prudhoe, and others like him, we 
should be much inclined to say, My 
lord, your travels should be over by 
this time; you have a country. Do 
you know what is going on there 
while you are dawdling out life, time, 
- and opportunity from Medina to Mec- 
ca, and from Mecea to Medina? Do 
you know that England is at this mo- 
ment in a crisis which may be her 
ruin? You would feel indignant if 
you were told that you had no more 
of patriotism in you than a postman ; 
and yet, if he travels daily, it is for 
somebody's service. But here you 
are rambling from one haunt of half- 
savage life to another, wasting the 
time which ought to be given to your 
eountry, the money which ought to 
be expended in your country, the pa- 
tronage which ought to encourage the 
taste of your country, and the ex- 
ample which ought to confirm the 
principles of your country. Do you 
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think that the Providence which gave 
you the rank and fortune of a noble- 
man, and, above all, of a British no- 
bleman, ever intended that you should 
have no better account to render of it 
than that you were spending year 
upon year without mark or use, 
lingering among the nonentities of 
pashas and beys, the nonsense of fa- 
quirs and dervishes, and the unutter. 
able vilenesses that every where meet 
the eye in Mahometan life? Come 
home, my lord ;-leave such matters to 
men as obscure by nature as by for- 
tune, to privileged spies, or revolution- 
ary quacks, hackney tourists, specu- 
lators in mummies for the market, or 
general traders in iniquity. Take 
your place among the manly ranks of 
your manly countrymen; enter the 
Legislature, and show that you are 
fit to defend the place in society 
which has been allotted to you. Fol- 
low the example of your high-minded 
brother, and disdain to live a deserter 
from the cause of the Constitution, 
and an encumbrance to the name of 
your country. 

We say this not so much to the in- 
dividual as to the class—not merely to 
Lord Prudhoe, but to the rambling 
rabble. We cannot and we ought 
not to suppress our disgust for those 
who leave others to fight their battles, 
and while Englishmen at home are 
straining every nerve to guard what 
remains to them of civil liberty, are 
playing the farniente for life in Egypt, 
or Syria, or Arabia, or Palestine ; or 
carrying their ennui through half the 
globe. We ask, Of what use are those 
languid personages on earth? or if, 
instead of smoking their pipes along 
the shores of the Red Sea, they were 
laid under its surges, who would miss 
them ? 

No one can object to travels for 
discovery, for the sight of lands fa- 
mous in story, for classic recollections, 
for purposes of humanity, or, in a 
certain degree, for giving the polish 
and spirit which an acquaintance with 
various modes of foreign life is quali- 
fied to give the gentleman. 


** Mores hominum multorum vidit et 
urbes,” 


is the praise of the wisest of the 
Greeks. But the peint of our objec- 
tion is the restless folly that is always 
running abroad—that makes life a 
scamper from country to country, and 


‘ 











disregards all the duties of station, all 
the honours of intelligent exertion, all 
the homefelt sensibilities and domes- 
tie benevolences that belong to the 
English landlord, and all the import- 
ant services which are at all times 
within the power, and are now impe- 
riously required from the British re- 
presentative. Wedo not think that 
those offices ought to be cancelled 
even by the merits of feeding onpii- 
lau, and puffing chibouks every day of 
the 365, or of being able to talk of 
‘‘ the pasha’s stud” with the famili- 
arity of one of his stable-boys, or 
drinking sherbet in the hearing of the 
scandalous chronicle of ten seraglios. 

Another point of still more import- 
ance, if possible, is the measureless 
pollution of mind which this rage for 
foreign travel, and especially Oriental 
travel, habitually produces. It would 
only stain our pages to touch upon 
the scenes which notoriously form a 
regular portion of Continental life. 
They are abominable, and we have 
no hesitation in saying, that the Eng- 
lishman who can make up his mind to 
go on dilettanteing it in the grossness 
of the moral atmosphere of the Con- 
tinental cities, is unfit to breathe the 
air of English manners again. He 
had better never recross the Channel, 
There ought to be a Lazaretto for the 
importers of such pestilence. But 
Oriental life is doubly abominable ; 
and yet we cannot discover much 
alarm on the subject in noble lords 
and gentlemen who make those re- 
gions of established depravity a regu- 
lar haunt, and live in the sight and 
sound of all its horrible orgies with no 
more compunction than if they were 
the most innocent affairs in the world. 
Why should not men of character 
disdain to leave themselves open to 
the taunts of their country ? 


A remarkably impudent report has 
lately fluttered about the * fashionable 
world,” as it is termed, amounting to 
the surmise of a very impudent part 
of that world, that ths joanrondy ofl 
ager is about to marry, and that 
the happy man is to be Lord Howe. 
Lord Howe has been a widower about 
six months, we believe, and Queen 
Adelaide a widow only since the 20th 
of June, little more thantwo. The 
report has obviously given both par- 
ties credit for considerable quickness 
of movement, and carepaaitia dis- 
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) Qf course 
we allude to it only to discountenance 


regard of public opinion. 


it. But this is the day when the 
“ rosy god,” as Lord Palmerston 
calls his prototype, is pronounced to 
be all-powerful in the superior regions 
of Pimlico. The palace, in fact, is filled 
with such an assemblage of women, 
young and old, witty and Whig, that 
espiéglerie is the order of the day. 
What, for instance, can be the life of a 
maid of honour? For the twelve hours 
of every mortal day she has not 
twelve minutes employment, except 
the very rational one of looking at 
herself in the glass, and at the officer 
of the guard out of her window. A 
levee comes once a fortnight to awake 
her out of her doze. Once in three 
months, perhaps, she moves from 
Pimlico to Windsor, adds its melan- 
choly notch, like Sterne’s captive, to 
her tally, and finds herself in Pimlico 
again. In the mean-time, etiquette, 
the empress of headachs, commands 
that this unfortunate victim of loyalty, 
sinecurism, and a hundred a year, 
shall sit as regularly at her post, as.if 
she wore the uniform of a dragoon, 
and sat daily on a charger at the 
Horseguards’ Gate, as performed in 
the part of the Marble Governor in 
Don Giovanni. 

But have these “ victimes cloitrees,” 
these caged birds of the Pimlico 
Museum, these imitation-nuns of the 
nineteenth century no tongues ? Have 
they agreed to abandon the most im- 
prescr: tible of all female privileges— 

ave they forfeited the first right of 
woman, that of talking upon all subjects 
whatever? No. And yet they lan- 
guish under duresse. Politics, for in- 
stance, that copious subject with which 
coffee-houses, common councils, and 
club-rooms overflow, are of necessity 
circumscribed. They are all, from 
the mistress of the robes down to the 
kitchen-maid, the mothers, wives, 
sisters, cousins, daughters, nieces and 
nondeseripts of Whigs. For the pa- 
tronage-abhorring Whigs have not 
suffered any female, from the kitchen- 
wench up to the mistress of the robes, 
to touch a penny of civil-list money, 
without being able to prove her blood 
by at least four quarterings with the 
ig Ministry. But, by a curious 
and yet natural result, all the women 
are thorough Conservatives. The 
nature of woman is generous, honest, 
and high-hearted ; it hates the paltry, 
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the knavish, and the mean. This 
settles the question at once. They 
must abhor Whiggism in all its varie- 
ties; and Whiggism they do abhor 
accordingly. 

It is notorious that the wives and 
families of all the Whig nobles are 
Conservatives ; that they keep aloof, 
with double-distilled precaution, from 
the touch of that upstart Whiggism, 
which, on the strength of its political 
impudence, aspires to be received into 
polished society ; that the Whig ladies 
stand to their arms by instinct on the 
approach of Whiggism, bowing and 
smiling as it may come, and give it 
the coolest of all possible receptions. 
But all this imposes silence on the 
sex. As the Persian says, “ The lip 
of prudence is closed on the tongue of 
indignation, and the dagger of scorn 
is sheathed in the silken shawl of se- 
curity.” In plain English, their lady- 
ships know well that, in the present 
crisis, Lord Melbourne acts the part 
of Duenna, and Lord John Russell as 
Soubrette, and that between both, 
every syllable uttered in the darkest 
corner of the darkest coterie would 
come to light, and instant fugitation 
be the inevitable reward of too much 
candour. Thus they must not be 
candid ; and thus on politics they must 
play the part of mutes, malgré. 

However, on other subjects, they 
have not yet been put under ban; and 
as Lord Melbourne has not yet pro- 
claimed any restriction on Court gos- 
sip, they are driven to this resource 
with the avidity of a camel in the De. 
sert to the well, muddy though it be. 
As Madame de Houdetot, in the day 
of the showy monarchy of France, 
said, that from the dulness of palaces 
there is but one escape—politics, too, 
having been forbidden in Versailles— 
*¢ Excepté l'amour, tout en Versailles 
est terriblement ennuyeux,” an uni- 
versal spirit of matchmaking seems to 
be the grand substitute for spirits of 
all other descriptions. Like the re- 
vellers in the days of Noah, they are 
marrying and giving in marriage, at 
least in fancy, all day long. Thus we 
have alluded to a report of the Queen- 
Dowager’s intended nuptials. This 
we shall set down as the “ne plus 
ultra” of easy invention.—Thus the 
little Queen, scarcely beyond girl- 
hood, and with all the innocence of 
girlhood, is given over to a handsome 
allowarice of reported suitors, at the 
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rate of about half-a-hundred a-week ; 

and the chance has evidently stirred 

up the whole race of the Baron Ton- 

der-ten-troncks, the whole landsturm of 
the pauper princedoms and pennywise . 
potentates of Teutschland. They are 

now figuring by platoons in the list of 
dinner-eaters at Windsor. The Eng- 

lish eye shrinks instinctively from 

those flat-faced, sallow-skinned, pur- 

blind, and smoke-dried Goths and Van- 

dals, who, pipe in mouth and proposal 

in hand, come to “ make matrimony” 

and fatten on the heirship of England. 

Whatever the party, who now not 

merely encircle, but circumvent the 

Queen, may wish—for of course the 

family calculation is, that she must be 

given to some of “ our near and dear 

relations,” the yellow-bristled crop 

of the wild man and the wild boar, 

the bearded barbarians of the Black 

Forest—we have our own reasons for 

relieving her Majesty from the slight- 

est share of interest in the family spe- 

culation. We fully believe that she is 

aware of the whole system, and that 
if she is to have a mind of her own in 

the matter, she will scorn alike a Whig 
Ministry and a Whig marriage. Her 
Majesty goes on “ winning golden 
opinions of all,” except the Irish ora- 

tors, who attribute to her the writing 
of their “ Election squibs” while their 
canvass is still trembling, and deprive 
her of the renown of this new species 
of royal and noble authorship when 
they have rioted their way into Par- 
liament, They then will bear no bro- 

ther or sister squib-writer on the 
throne. She is still too young for us 

to expect the decision of an Elizabeth, 
but the time for this, too, may come. 

At present she exhibits all the quali- 
ties that should belong to a mind only 
wanting years to do other things. She 
has begun her career under singular 
difficulties for one so young. Eliza- 

beth was twenty-five and Anne thirty- 
eight. Elizabeth had been schooled in 

the storm-teaching of adversity, and 
had learned the maxims of govern- 

ment in solitude, and of Protestantism 

within sight of the scaffold—severe 

teachers those, but guides to a reign 

of glory. 

There are reports that Russia is 
busy in fomenting disturbances in Bri- 
tish India. The ambition of this 


Government for giving herself trouble 
seems already extensive enough. She 
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has a war on her hands with Circassia, 
Poland is at her side as angry as a 
chained tiger, and as eager to break 
the chain. In the one she is forced 
to keep up an army of 50,000 men, 
the other has a whole army in garri- 
son ; upon her lies Turkey, which she 
watches with another army. And 
now, with Persia watched by another 
army; she is speculating on making 
India the exercising-ground for ano- 
ther ; and the whole being rounded by 
her grand speculation of making the 
Mediterranean what she has made the 
Euxine and has nearly made the Bal- 
tic, a Russian lake, at the unquestion- 
able certainty of a war with England 
in due season, which would as unques- 
tionably merge into a general collision 
of all the kingdoms of Europe. 

Can human guilt go beyond the 
crime of those who solicit war? If 
Russia ever sends a soldier across the 
Indian frontier, she will have opened 
the floodgates to an inundation of 
blood that it may be beyond all human 
powerto stem. But if any one throne 
on earth is less justifiable than another 
in this homicide ambition, that throne 
is Russia. 
largest extent of solid land under her 
dominion that has belonged to any 
sceptre since the fall of Rome. The 
Emperor can travel five thousand miles 
ahead without passing his own fron- 
tier. His sceptre with one sweep 
touches the Baltic and the Pacific, the 
Pole, and almost the Line. But the 
condition of his empire is still more 
remarkably one which should prohibit 
ambition. Nine-tenths of it require 
all the fostering hand of a paternal 
Government. A hundred years of 
domestic tranquillity, and five hundred 
years of the whole devotion of impe- 
rial energies to bring out the energies 
of the people, would not be more than 
is absolutely necessary to the true 
developement of the capacities of Rus- 
sia for strength, affluence, industry, 
and national happiness. Of all coun- 
tries on earth, too, she has not merely 
the widest expanse for the noblest la- 
bour,—that labour which plants cities 
where deserts once were, fills the 
mighty morass with gorgeous fertility, 
pours population over the waste, and 
raises from the whole boundless con- 
quest over nature and circumstance 
the trophies of public knowledge, in- 
telligence, and virtue; but she has 
the securest means for its exercise. 
She has no jealous neighbours capa- 
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ble of taking her by surprise, or com- 
pelling her to intermit her peaceful 
objects in the preparative against 
hostile aggression. She has in her 
interior none of that heated and com- 
ressed population which, in other 
ands, ferments into civil war. 'The 
vast space over which her people are 
spread, the still vaster space over 
which it may spread without limit for 
centuries, preclude all national distur. 
bance, all of that fretful passion for 
change which forces the eyes of other 
sovereigns to be perpetually painfully 
awake. With an empire spreading 
into every variety of climate, with seas, 
mountains, plains, and forests, all on 
a scale of the most magnificent na- 
ture, within her bosom; with fifty 
millions of men at this moment to re- 
joice in her protection, and send up 
their gratitude to her throne; what 
more could king or demi-god desire ? 
But no, this is not enough; a crafty 
council, shivering among the swamps 
and snows of the Ladoga, the Cabinet 
of St Petersburg, think that this is 
not enough for the happiness of their 
Emperor. With three-fourths of 
Asia at his foot, he must sleep on an 
uneasy pillow until he has covered 
the Circassian mountains with the 
blood of their brave people; until 
he has crushed the throne of the 
Sultan in another mire of blood ; until 
he has swept the Arab, the Egyptian, 
the Persian, and the Indian like a 
whirlwind, and left the marks of his 
ill-omened triumph on the shores of 
Bengal. If we do injustice to Russia, 
we do it only on the authorities of her 
own advocates ; the German gazettes, 
notoriously in Russian pay, continually 
menace a war in India. The Russian 
military unanimously. pronounce it a 
mere promenade, and calculate on its 
success as a matter of inevitable cer- 
tainty. We desire to do no injustice 
to the character of the Emperor; 
but we see Poland crushed, Persia 
shackled, Turkey kept under the lash, 
and the last conquest fiercely ur- 
ged, which, by seizing the whole 
chain of the Caucasian countries, must 
wholly usurp possession of the Black 
Sea, lay Asia Minor open to hour- 
ly invasion in the east, make the Eu- 
phrates a Russian river, the Persian 
Gulf .a Russian dock, and leave no- 
thing between her rage of conquest and 
British India but the crumbling bar- 
rier of a few native princes, equally 
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yolt to the party who will bribe with 
the most lavish hand. 

One characteristic of the Russian 
Cabinet is, the extraordinary quantity 
of diplomacy which it employs ; it has 
more ministerial agents accredited to 
European -courts than any other so- 
vereign power of Europe; and for one 
public minister it probably has ten 
unaecredited, but much more active. 
It is infinitely to the disgrace of the 
foreign nobility, that they are gener- 
ally grasping for official situations, and 
that where they cannot attain high and 
ostensible ones, they are scandalously 
ready to take low and unacknowledged 
ones. This is peculiarly the case in 
Russia, which abounds in princes, and 
which has probably ten spies for one 
minister. We take it for granted that, 
excepting a few of the higher nobility, 
the whole of the Russian men of rank 
who travel through Europe are, under 
one form or another, spies. Thus we 
have Russian nobles who come over 
to this country as regularly every year 
as the swallows; some smitten with 
the love of: agriculture, others with an 
irrepressible taste for manufactures, 
others so enthusiastically fond of horse- 
racing and hunting, that they cannot 
live a season out of Melton and New- 
market. They come over with dashing 
equipages, a strong hunting establish- 
ment, and a full purse. Their bettings 
introduce them, of course, among the 
patriciais of the turf; they are invit- 
ed to the clubs, they dine at the houses 
of noblemen, the bottle circulates, the 
conversation flows freely, the Court and 
the Ministry, the politics of the coun- 
try, and the characters of public men 
are talked of without limit, and with- 
out disguise. Some of those noblemen, 
perhaps, are ministers themselves, or 
at least acquainted with the objects of 
Government. Familjarity, capital 
claret, and long conversation, naturally 
' let out every thing. The evening, at 
length, is over, and the club retire to 
rest, the Russian retires to his port- 
folio, writes his despatch, sends it sur- 
charged with the news of the day to 
his agent of correspondence in the 
metropolis, and has done his duty as 
a diplomatist for the next twenty-four 
hours. We name no names, but the 


domino will fit a dozen of the best 
dancers of the Mazurka, best players 
of Ecarte, and best whiskered Melton- 
jaus in the living annals of hunting 
and horse-racivg. 
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A curious instance of this order is 
given, though so far off as India, by 
an intelligent correspondent of one of 
the papers. It seems that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay have arrested three 
persons ascertained to be Russian 
agents, and caught in the very fact of 
exciting the natives to insurrection, 
The despatches relative to this arrest 
have, says the same correspondent, 
been transmitted within this month to 
Downing Street. The letter states 
that, a few months since, a Polish 
Count, an attaché of the Russian em- 
bassy at the Court of Persia, had been 
employed on a peregrination through 
India. The Count travels simply, of 
course, as a tourist ; his object is, pro- 
fessedly, to amuse his leisure and de- 
light his eyes with the antiquities and 
beauties of the country. He first goes 
to Lahore, and after having visited 
the country of Runjeet Sing and his 
Commander -in- Chief, Allard the 
Frenchman, he is further to amuse 
his leisure by taking a survey of the 
whole of British India. One fact is 
known, that the Count is handsomely 
supplied with funds. On_ leaving 
Teharan, he took with him three 
hundred thousand francs, or twelve 
thousand pounds. We may be par- 
doned for doubting that this showy 
preparative was altogether the pro- 
perty of the little attaché to the ob- 
scure embassy of Teharan. The 
Count’s history is also a curious one. 
He had held a commission in a Polish 
regiment. In the insurrection of 
1830 he joined his countrymen, of 
course was beaten, ran out of the 
country, and came to London. In 
London he was a patriot Pole, and of 
course treated as one of the unfortu- 
nate brave; but after half-a-year’s 
residence here, he suddenly slipped 
away, and made his appearance in St 
Petersburgh, to the astonishment of 
all who knew that no Pole could re- 
turn before an amnesty. It is not 
even clear that he had a passport. 
But in St Petersburgh, to the addi- 
tional astonishment of every one who 
knew him, the Pole not only escaped 
the punishment of a revolter, but he 
received the rewards of a meritorious 
servant. He was made attaché to the 
Persian embassy ; he joined it imme- 
diately, applied himself to the language 
of the country, and some of the Indian 
dialects ; and bad no sooner made 
himself sufficiently fluent, than he was 
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despatched with his twelve thousand 
pounds to make his way and his ob- 
servations through India. The ques- 
tion now is, for what object all those 
suspicious and irritating contrivances 
are put in practice? Is it to insult 
the feelings of England by the display 
of the Russian facilities for invading 
the country? Is it to keep the Indian 
- princes in that perpetual excitement 
which is the most fatal to their own 
civilisation—or is it with the decided 
intention of attacking British India? 
Let us suppose the case, that a 
Russian army poured itself in from 
the Persian frontier, while another 
force passed the mountains; that the 
whole were concentred in the northern 
provinces, and that the tide of invasion 
rolled down on the British cities. Let 
us suppose further, that Russia suc- 
ceeded in perverting the native powers, 
that she raised the fallen barbarism of 
the Mahrattas into life again, and with 
all the hordes of pindaries and plun- 
derers, joining the Tartars of her own 
wildernesses, poured a flood of fire and 
gore through the regions fertilized 
and civilized by a hundred years’ do- 
minion of British laws, manners, and 
protection, What would be the gain 
to humanity? the whole ‘ Golden 
Peninsula’ must be instantly a scene 
of most desperate warfare, The Bri- 
tish Indian army amount to three 
hundred thousand men, brave soldiers, 
capitally officered, and incomparably 
provided with all the equipments of 
war, masters of the country, in pos- 
session of all the fortresses, and ac- 
quainted with every mountain-path, 
river, ford, and masters in every quar- 
ter of the navigation of the great 
rivers. There can be no doubt that 
these three hundred thousand men, 
gallantly conducted, and thus fighting 
on their own ground, would be equal 
to twice the number of any troo 
that Russia could ever pour into t 
Peninsula. It is true that the depen- 
dence of Russia would be, not upon her 
own troops, but upon the multitude of 
Indians whom she might raise in armed 
bands to distract tke British armies, ha- 
rass their movements, and destroy them 
in detail. But what asecene of hideous 
slaughter must all this be ; what thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of human 
beings must be trampled into the 
grave ; what cities must be ruined ; 
what havoc must be made of the la- 
bour of man; what noble monuments 
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of ancient skill and modern” wealth 
must be levelled with the dust; what 
Savage passions roused into flame; 
what utter extinction of the rising 
hopes of India, delivered over once 
again to barbarism! and all for what ? 
If the British power could be finally 
broken down, can any man in his 
senses say, that Russia would be its 
successor? The soil, saturated with 
blood and- covered with ashes, must 
be given over to barbarism; and the 
barbarism itself must be devoted to 
perpetual war, until all India was 
either grasped in the chain of some 
overwhelming tyranny, or the human 
race perished and sank away piece- 
meal, like the fragments of a corpse, 
into dust and pollution. But would 
Russia be suffered to fulfil this career 
with impunity? Where would the 
fleets of England be? Would the 
British thunders sleep? Where would 
the British armies be, while there was 
a spot of the British shores on which 
they could plant their foot? Would 
the swords of Europe be suffered to 
rust in their scabbards while the ham- 
mer of the Northern Thor and the 
club of Woden were thus crashing 
through the barriers to universal em- 
pire ? , The Eastern war would be but 
a prelude to the universal rising of the 
West in arms. What would become 
of the commercial growth of Russia 
herself during this period of foreign 
conflict? All the labours of the ma- 
nufactory, the exchange, the mart, 
must be instantly at an end. Her 
nobles derive their chief revenues 
from the sale of their tallow, hemp, 
tar, and a multitude of things required 
for ship-building, for which their 
chief customer is England. It was 
the cessation of this commerce, through 
the frenzy of the Emperor Paul, that 
roused the nobility against him, and 
ended in taking his life. But if 
Nicholas were safe against such a 
feeling,—which he is not, and which 
no Russian emperor ever can be, until 
his country ceases to be a country of 
serfs ruled by a despotic king, and his 
people forget the desperate resources 
of barbaric vengeance in the percep- 
tion of public right—what must be the 
hazards of Russia herself? Napoleon’s 
invasion failed. But why? because 
his hour was come. His furious am- 
bition had ripened and swelled till it 
must drop from the tree. And ex- 
travagant as this idea may appear, it 
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will be such only to those who know 
not the strong infatuation that actually 
sat upon him from the moment when 
the idea of the Russian invasion first 
found a place in his mind. Every 
man of his council remonstrated 
against it before he left France— 
every man of his generals shrank 
from it in the field. He himself spent 
whole nights of anxiety, calculating 
the hazards of the enterprise. But 
an evil spirit was on him, and he rush- 
ed to be undone. 

But if Russia, with her deserts, her 
swamps, her forests, and the fortitude 
of a people undoubtedly brave, should 
finally repel an invading army, what 
must be the slaughters, the burnings, 
the havoc of personal happiness, the 
countless miseries necessarily follow- 
ing the steps of either a fighting or a 
flying army! She might* be thrown 
back a hundred years in a campaign 
—and who would be the criminal? Her 
Emperor! And for what ?—to add 
the whole East to the whole North, 
possess an extent of territory which no 
man could govern, and which no na- 
tion could keep; roll on in a tide of 
perpetual blood, to quench a blaze of 
perpetual insurrection; and, after a 
life of tempest, go down to the grave 
- loaded withthe curse of mankind ! 

But might not Russia be taught a 
lesson more direct still? What could 
prevent a British force of 100,000 
men from setting foot on the shores 
of the Baltic, and never withdraw- 
ing till they marched on St Peters- 
burg? Russia never had a force in 
Europe that could face 100,000 Bri- 
tish troops, or half the number. She 
had seen one capital seized by the 
French, after a march across Europe. 
She might still, more suddenly, see 
another stormed by the British, after 
a march of a few leagues from the 
shore. The dynasty of the Czars 
might be carried back to a British dun- 
geon, and the fate of Napoleon be re- 
peated by his successor in the mad 
and wicked ambition of universal em- 
pire. Still we will doubt the ru- 
mours of Russian hostility. Her Em- 
peror has too little to gain, too much 
to lose, too much to settle, too much 
to keep. If that Emperor is wise, he 
will play the noble part of a pacifica- 
tor of Europe; if he is mad, he will 
exhibit as its assailant. In either case, 
England, if she ¢ould once throw off 
the nightmare of her worthless and 
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ne cumbrous Ministry, might defy 


im for ever. But India must not be 
touched. A Russian musket fired 
there, and the sound will ring round 
the globe. 

The Irish blunder is sui generis ; 
and it is not enly of a class by itself, 
but it is of the best class. It always 
puzzles, which mere clownishness does 
not ; but it always amuses by its od- 
dity, its novelty, and its humour. Of 
this order was the exclamation of the 
Irish gentleman who, on getting a ten- 
pound prize in the lottery, and finding 
that the prize was less than the money 
which he had paid for it, cried out, 
«¢ What luck it was that I did not get 
the L.20,000: I must have been en- 
tirely ruined !”’ 

An orator, in the Irish House of 
Commons, was describing the inordi- 
nate love of praise which character- 
ised an opponent. ‘ The honourable 
Member,” said he, “is so fond of being 
praised, that I really believe he would 
be content to give up the ghost, if it 


_ were but to look up and read the 


stone-cutter’s puff on his grave.” 

« Contempt of money,” was the ex- 
pression of another. ‘ The honour- 
able member professes to play the 
philosopher. I can assure you, Mr 
Speaker, that if there is any one 
office that glitters in the eyes of the 
honourable member, it is that of purse- 
bearer; a pension to him is a com- 
pendium of all the cardinal virtues. 
All his statesmanship is comprehended 
in the art of taxing; and for good, 
better, and best in the scale of human 
nature, he invariably reads pence, 
shillings, and pounds. I verily be- 
lieve,” exclaimed the orator, rising to 
the height of his conception, “ that if 
the honourable gentleman were an un- 
dertaker, it would be the delight of 
his heart to see all mankind seized ~ 
with a common mortality, that he 
might have the benefit of the general 
burial, and provide scarves and hat- 
bands for the survivors.” 

The answer of one of the officers of 
the British brigade to the French 
King after an action, was long a 
source of amusement in France, and 
is still on record as an instance of the 
pregnant brusquerie of the sons of St 
Patrick. The King, in portioning 


out his royal praise, observed that one 
of the regiments had behaved with 
great gallantry, “as was evident from 
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the number of its wounded." *“ Yes, 
your Majesty,” said the impatient and 
gallant Major, jealous for the honour 
of his own battalion, “they behaved 
well; but I may take leave to say, we 
behaved better ; they might have had 
many wounded, and no blame to them, 
but we were all killed.” 

This talent goes through all ranks. 
We remember to have heard a woman, 
who was scolding her brats for some 
pranks, exclaim, ‘“ Well, you two 
little villains, if I can make nothing of 
you, as sure as I live I will tell both 
your fathérs.” 

‘«‘ My Lord,” said a fellow condemn- 
ed to be hanged for sheep-stealing, 
‘¢ all I ask of your Lordship is, that I 
shall not be hanged on a Friday.” 
‘«¢ Why ?” asked the judge in surprise. 
«* Because,” was the answer, “ it is 
always counted a mighty unlucky 
day !” 

Never be critical upon the ladies,” 
was the maxim of an old Irish peer, 
remarkable for his homage to the sex ; 
“the only way in the world that a 
true gentleman ever will attempt to 
look at the faults of a pretty woman 
is to shut his eyes.” 

On the late importation of the co- 
loured and figured French nightcaps, 
an Irish Baronet, who made a pur- 
chase of half-a-dozen of different pat- 
terns in Bond Street, was asked, 
«* What he meant to do with so many?” 
«* Why, to be sure, wear them all till 
I see which I like best.” What! in 
the dark?” “ No; Isleep with a light 
in the room.” “ But how does that 
clear up the matter ; if you are once 
asleep?” <« Oh, the clearest thing in 
the world. From my cradle I had a 
habit of sleeping with my eyes open.” 

‘* Is there any ford here?” asked 
an English tourist who came suddenly 
to a full stop before one of the little 
mountain torrents of the west of Ire- 
land.—* Oh, to be sure, your honour, 
there was a ford,” said a peasant stand- 
ing at the brink, and making a hun- 
dred grimaces of civility.—‘ When 
was it?” said the tourist.—* Before 
the bridge was built,” said the pea- 
sant; ** but when man and horse went 
over the bridge, the ford got out of 
the habit.”— Well, now that the 
bridge is broken down, I suppose the 
ford may have got into the habit again. 
Is it safe?””—** To be sure, your ho- 
nour, all but in the middle, but that is 
nothing ; and if you can swim, there 
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is not a better ford in the country,”_, 
“ But I cannot swim.” —“ Then, your 
honour, the only safe way that I know 
of is, as soon as you get out of your 
depth, to walk back again.” 


No. XIT..- 


“If we go to law,” said a wealthy 
landholder to his tenant, “ we go into 
Chancery, and out of Chancery neither 
of us will ever get till we get into our 
graves.’’—* I am of the same opinion ; 
I want to get into neither the one nor 
the other: so let us go to a reference,” 
said the tenant ; “ and if the reference 
does not satisfy us, let the matter be 
settled, as usual, by an umpire.”— 
“* Well, be it so, but on this condi- 
tion,” said the man of wealth, “ that, 
if he cannot make a decision, we shall 
have umpires on both sides.” 





A spirited and intelligent tract, en- 
titled “ On the Essentials of good 
Skirmishing,” has just appeared from 
the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel Gawler, 
late of the 52d Light Infantry. We 
are glad to take any opportunity of 
showing the interest which we take in 
the honour of the British soldier or 
sailor ; and we think that, in this pip- 
ing time of peace, at least, they can- 
not do themselves more honour than 
by throwing their minds on paper 
when they have any thing to commu- 
nicate useful to their profession or to 
their country. The pamphlet is but 
of forty pages, and we should be glad 
to see it extended by the very clever 
author into a history of the British 
light division—that memorable and 
gallant corps, which distinguished it- 
self on all occasions in the Peninsula, 
and which, take it for all in all, for its 
intelligence, activity, skill, and discip- 
line (courage is the indigenous quality 
of the British soldier, whether flanker 
or battalion), was the perfection of 
modern soldiership. But this brief 
sketch ought to be in the hands of 
every officer, whether of the light 
troops or not. The gallant Colonel 
has been stimulated at the moment by 
the absurdities of some of those foreign 
tacticians, who lately seem to think 
that British light troops were deficient 
in intelligence. Foreigners have al- 
ways written like blockheads upon 
every thing English; the reason is, 
that they write without knowing an 
thing of the matter. They have the 
misfortune of being wise in their own 
conceit, and talk nonsense, very much 
to their own satisfaction, Thus, thirty 
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years ago, it was a maxim in every 
foreign military work, that the Eng- 
lish were no soldiers at all—that Eng- 
lishtnen could fight well at sea, a mat- 
ter which the defeat of every fleet in 
Europe forced on their cloudy under- 
standiags; but as all foreigners are, 
of course, philosophers, and every phi- 
losopher has his theory, and every 
theory is the most incontrovertible 
thing in the world, the fact was estab- 
lished, that the English sailor and sol- 
dier were a totally different species of 
being ; the former all that was alert, 
clever, and bold—the latter a heavy 
brute, neatly as wooden as the box in 
which he stood in St James’s Park, 
and fit for nothing except to stand in 
that box. 

The Peninsula opened their eyes a 
little, and when they saw the British 
lines habitually charging the French 
columns, and driving them like dust 
before their feet, they acknowledged 
that the British soldier could fight. 
At Waterloo, when they saw the 
whole French army, with the grand 
homme himself at their head, pierced, 
battered, and broken, by the British 
ball and bayonet, within two days 
after Blucher himself, and his brave 
battalions, for brave the Prussians are, 
were soundly beaten at Ligny, they 
came to the slow conclusion, that the 
British were capital grenadiers. 

Still they have a little reserve of 
comfort ; and General Gnisenau, and 
-half-a-dozen other pamphleteers, Aus- 
trian, Prussian, and French, try to 
argue the point, that the British light 
troops are not equal to their own; 
they evidently making the mistake of 
conceiving, that because a German 
will sit on his horse, as a vidette, 
smoking, and with his eyes half shut 
for half a day, or a Frenchman would 
run ragged, robbing every hen-roost 
in a country, they are therefore supe- 
rior to the English, who like to do 
neither the one nor the other, but who 
are glad to see their enemy, glad to be 
at work, and quick at finishing the 
affair. 

Colonel Gawler takes up the matter 
ina business-like style, briefly shows 
that the British light troops have been 
always famous from the middle ages 
downwards, and famous from their 


superior activity, courage, and intel- . 


ligence ; that the battles of Poictiers, 
Cressy, and Agincourt, were won by 
the English archery ; that they were 
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distinguished in the skirmishes of the 
American .war beyond their German 
allies, and even beyond the American 
woodsmen; that in Hindostan, the 
flank companies of the battalions did 
three-fourths of the work, in breach 
or jungle; and that in the Penin- 
sula, during a fluctuating war of 
eight campaigns, over hundreds of 
miles of the most difficult country, 
and fighting the best soldiers of Con- 
tinental Europe, whose best troops 
were light infantry ; the British light 
division were actually the pride and 
flower of the army. . 

Colonel Gawler accounts for the 
foreign misconception, so far as it is 
sincere, by saying that those writers 
have been accustomed to consider the 
light troops as belonging to the class 
of the “ free corps,” the loose, lawless 
freebooter ; but the British soldier is 
a disciplined man. And in the words 
of the Colonel, “we glory in the dif- 
ference, and affirm that stern discip- 
line, and high soldier-like principle, 
must form the basis of thorough mili- 
tary efficiency, to the full as much in 
the light and extended services as in 
those of a more concentrated descrip- 
tion. Free corps originate in long 
internal wars. Thus they may be 
formed in Indian fighting, from the 
Hungarian habit of marauding, and 
from the borderers of the Cossack and 
the Tartar.” The Colonel says, the 
French skirmishers excel. in active 
intelligence ; every man manceuvres 
as if the fate of the day depended 
altogether on his conceptions; their 
ability in this particular he re- 
gards as springing in a great degree 
from the looseness of their instruc- 
tion practice of all field exercise. 
—This, while it is ill calculated to 
make steady soldiers at close order, is 
well adapted to give free scope to the 
natural intelligence of skirmishers.— 
The true perfection in skirmishing is, 
the preservation of order in disorder, 
and of system in confusion; for the 
cireumstances which accompany skir- 
mishes of necessity produce almost 
always more or less mixture, inver- 
sion, and general irregularity. In 
hot contests over large extents of in- 
tricate ground, men of different com- 
panies, regiments, brigades, and even 
divisions,’ mingle with each other. 
Soldiers should, therefore, be drilled, 
not indeed to fall into such irregulari- 
ties on principle, but to be ready for 
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them in practice. They should be 
tiade at times to skirmish in inverted 
companies, mixed companies, and 
tiixed regitients—to form good skir- 
tnishing lines out of confiised masses 
—to concentrate from similar mixed 
bodies into squares to resist cavalry, 
or into lines and columns for the-pur- 
poses of charging or defending streets 
of villages, or other defiles—to extend 
again sharply, and to perform every 
necessary evolution, as if no mixture 
or irregularity had occurred. 

The Colonel insists on the extreme 
necessity of ball-practice. In_ this, 
he says, there is a very wide field for 
practical improvement. The con- 
struction of the musket itself might 
obviously bé improved. There ought 
also to be a scientific instruction in its 
use, and localities provided, expressly 
provided, for firing. ball. He says, 
however, that it ought impressively to 
be remarked, that good practical aim 
is to be acquired not only in front of 
the target, but to the full as much in 
the every-day drill-firings with or 
without blank cartridge. In allusion 
to an opinion, common on the Conti- 
nent, that light troops are required to 
exercise courage in a less desperate 
degree than troops in close order, the 
Colonel says that the reason is, that 
foreigners, when in extended order, 
systematically often spend much time 
in long shots and shy fighting, and 
give way as a matter of course before 
troops in weightier formations. In 
the British service this opinion does 
not prevail; there is no good reason 
why it should, and it is of great im- 
portance to the thorough efficiency of 
skirmishers that it should not. The 
British skirmisher is as much a gre- 
nadier at heart, with a green tuft in 
his cap, skirmishing through a wood 
with no close support but his trusty 
rear-rank man, as he is in designa- 
tion when mounting a breach under 
a bear-skin, with ten thousand bayo- 
nets at his back. 

After a variety of directions for 
keeping up the order of the skirmish- 
ers, he gives a short anecdote of a 
dashing affair in the Peninsula war. 
On the 10th of December, 1813, some 
of the piquets of the light division, in 
thick weather and a close country, 
were suddenly assailed by the heads 
of heavy columns. The division in 
the rear was scattered in straggling 
houses. One of the companies on 
Ppiquet was forced back upon another 
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in support near the poiiit of junction 
of two importatit roads leading di- 
rectly itito the catitoniients. Both 
companies were instantly extended, 
without any support, into a thick 
skirmishing line ; nothing less would 
have been effectual. he ground 
was held with little variation for at 
least two hours; two heavy attacks 
were repulsed; every round of am- - 
munition was expended; the brigade 
immediately in the rear allowed to 
pack and send off is baggage, and 
steadily to take up its fighting posi- 
tion; and the piquets to fall back 
upon it without further molestation. 
Similar circumstances have often oc- 
curred, and may often occur again. 
The great maxim alluded to, there- 
fore, has its exceptions ; and these, if 
carefully marked as exceptions, may 
sometimes with propriety be admitted 
into instruction-skirmishing. 

We hope, now that the gallant offi- 
cer has broke the ice, that we shall 
have something of his military recol- 
lections. He must have seen a great 
deal that his country would wish to 
hear; and his manly style and patri- 
otic spirit, even in this little pamphlet, 
prove that he could tell it with capital 
effect. 





Thereis sometimes a curious humour 
in the Americans, and a quaintness of 
observation, totally unlike any thing 
European, and yet laughable enough. 
Who but an American humorist 
would ever think of defining climates 
and provinces by the ancient process, 
which has obtained such favour with 
all poets, from Homer downwards, 
who talks with such lavish beauty of 
the rosy lips of Cytherea, to Shaks. 
peare, who sings, in his own exquisite 
melody— 


** Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn :” 


then to Milton, who makes his angels’ 
lips wear 


‘* Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue ;” 


and also makes our general mother 
confess, that 


‘* Her husband she preferr’d before the 
angel. 

From his lip, not words alone pleased 
her ;” 

down through the infinite gradation 

of poets since the golden days of Eng- 

lish verse to our own, echoes of the 

echoes of past times ? 
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«¢ When a lover,” says the American 
philosopher, ‘* attempts to apply his 
lips to the cheek of his Nantucket fair 
one, you instantly recognise the native 
of the sea-coast in her answer. ‘ Come, 
sirrah, sheer off, or I'll split your main- 
sail with a typhoon.’ Boston lies in a 
position where typhoons are less a 
figure of the plastic mind; and the 
Bostonian fair one appeals to the sense 
of civilisation by, *‘ 1 wonder you are 
not ashamed ; our Nigger could not do 
worse.’ It is, however, another ven- 
ture, if the admirer approaches a beau- 
ty west of the Ohio. She has the 
spirit of the New Country, and though 
she may neither fling a tomahawk at 
the daring worshipper of her dark eyes, 
nor wring the scalp from his skull, she 
replies with, ‘I reckon it’s my time 
now,’ and knocks him down, The 
quickness of her hand is equalled only 
by the flash of her eye, and he might 
as well expect to escape from the spring 
of a panther. When the maid of the 
Mississippi receives the salute, she ex- 
hibits the spirit of the region in her 
kindling cheek, and points to her rifle, 
of which he has had the precaution to 
draw the charge if he is wise, or has 
any regard for his brains. She then 
promises him a ‘ long shot’ on the 
first opportunity. In Pennsylvania, the 
meekness of that region of close bon- 
nets and drab-coloured corsets predo- 
minates even on this trying occasion. 
Tabitha raises her quiet eyes from the 
ground, for the first time in her life, 
measures the daring intruder within her 
bonnet with a glance as withering as 
the soft-blue eyes of the fairest of Qua- 
kers can manage to give, and sayeth on 
this wise, ‘ Oh, oh, Jedediah! I am 
verily much astonished at thy assu- 
rance, Jedediah—oh, oh! Be sure, 
that for this indignity I will show thee 
up, Jedediah—oh, oh! Thy lip, even 
thine, hath touched mine, even mine, 
oh! oh! Jedediah!’” 





The Voluntary system is losing its 
panegyrists, andeven the rabble of schis- 
matics are beginning to be ashamed of 
haranguing on the subject. They have 
been so thoroughly beaten on the ques- 
tion, that argument being at an end, and 
brawling having had its day, they growl 
in obscurity, and “ bide their time.” 
But if, by any calamity of the national 
mind, the Established Church’ should 
perish, what ragamuffin exhibitions 
would be instantly in the pulpit ; what 
brute ignorance would supersede learn- 


ing, and what savage absurdity would 
make the common habits of this chaos. 
of sectarianism, which would then riot 
over the ruins of the Church, of religion 
and of common-sense together. We 
should undoubtedly have hundreds of 
performances like the following :— 

In alate camp meeting near Bath, of 
some of the numerous schisms of 
Methodism itself, for nothing splits like 
sectarianism, a preacher haranguing the 
multitude proceeded, in the usual style 
of their oratory, to proclaim himself a 
sinner, nay, a horrid ruffian, wretch, 
miscreant, unfit to live; no man 
among those pious persons being sup- 
posed to_be in a state of salvation, who 
had not confessedly been as close as 
possible to the exactly contrary state. 
‘* Hear me,” he roared, “ my fellow- 
sinners, I am the blackest ofall sinners 
on the face of the earth!” The multi- 
tude, the greater part of whom pro- 
bably could not distinguish a syllable 
from the distance, and the others could 
not understand, seconded the orator’s 
pious declamations by crying at every 
pause, ‘* Heaven be praised.” “ Hear 
and believe me,” again vociferated the 
glowing self-accuser. ‘‘ You see me 
here this day. I have been a liar, athief, 
andadrunkard.” “ Heaven be praised!” 
groaned the sympathizing people. 

It is a well-known habit among those 
haranguers to introduce domestic anec- 
dotes, They give the history of their 
wives, children, or neighbours, and 
indulge the innate love for gossip 
with some ridiculous story, burlesque 
or fiction, for the time. “I was, to 
be sure, a horrid sinner once,” roared 
the reformed blacksmith; * but I am 
not so now. But ’tisn’t so much I 
can say for my wife. Oh, she’s in a 
bad condition. She’s going to hell 
as fast as a horse can gallop.” He 


paused. The regular response fol- . 


lowed, and the announcement of his 
wife’s gallop was responded to with a 
general “‘ Heaven be praised!” 


Of all the odd prejudices that ever 
made man absurd, the oddest is that 
which constitutes a fondness for old 
fashions. All dress constantly varies 
in Europe; and the dress of every 
quarter of a century not merely super- 
sedes that of its preceding period, but 
makes it ridiculous. Yet, formed 
for fluctuation as it is, and unimportant 
as the mere fashion must be to any 
rational understanding, there is nothing 
in art or nature that seems to cling so 
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strongly to the recollections, nay, to 
become a part of the mind, as the most 
extravagant irregularities of old cos- 
tume. There are individuals in exist- 
ence still, who think that this world 
has all gone wrong since gentlemen be- 
gan the disuse of hair-powder, and 
ladies gave up hoops. Among that 
generation the fall of the French throne 
is extensively accounted for on the 
ground of leaving off white silk stock- 
ings in the streets, wearing pantaloons 
instead of breeches, and dispensing 
with cocked-hats and bag-wigs in every- 
day life. 

We remember to have heard an old 
gentleman who had mixed a good deal 
in public life, say, that a vast deal of 
the eminence of the men of his time 
was connected with their costume. 
He spoke of the eloquence of the 
throne as it deserved. ‘ But,” said 
he, ‘‘ it is impossible for any one now 
to form a just conception of its power. 
You should have seen the great orator 
in his rolled stockings, velvet embroi- 
dered, long-pocketed waistcoat, and 
bag wig; he was majesty itself—he was 
irresistible ; no, 1 shall never see any 
thing so grand.” 

We had no consolation -for this 
mourner; the bag-wig day has certain- 
ly gone by. There were lately many 
venerable persons who preserved the 
relic of old times and tastes embodied 
in a pig-tail. This was a fashion in 
which personal vanity or personal 
pleasure could certainly have had no 
place; for what, under a dislocation of 
the neck, could enable the wearer to 
have even a glimpse of his own queue? 
It was treasured as a tribute to the 
days of auld langsyne. There are few 
of those mementoes remaining, they are 
lopped off, with the wearers, by the 
unrelenting hand of Atropos. Peace 
be with them! Lord Kenyon, one of 
the best men alive, wore a pig-tail, with 
heroic fidelity, till within this twelve- 
month. But whether his hair or his 
heart failed ; whether he thought that 
he had exhibited his homage for the 
last remnant of the age of wigs with 
sufficient vigour, or that the idea of a 
tail became obnoxious to him, since it 
has been so vilely plagiarized by the 
‘** Big Beggarman,”—he has_ utterly 
excised the queue, and now, in all sea- 
sons, in seed-time and harvest alike, 
carries a crop of his own. 

But there are other fondnesses for 
costume, founded on other sympathies. 
The late Lord Kenyon, also a very 
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clever person, and one of whom the 
bar and the bench were equally proud 
in his day, was conspicuous for an 
attachment to his coats and breeches. 
Erskine protested, and was ‘ready to 
protest in any company,” that the 
learned Lord’s green coat was an ac- 
quaintance of his for at least a dozen 
years, This testimony is corroborated 
by a modern reminiscent: ‘* When,” 
says he, ‘I last saw the learned Lord, 
he had been Chief Justice for nearly 
fourteen years, and his coat seemed 
coeval with his appointment to office. 
It must have been originally black ; 
but time had mellowed it down to the 
appearance of sober green, which was 
what Erskine meant by his allusion to 
its colour. I have seen him sit at 
Guildhall, in the month of July, in a 
pair of black leather breeches ; and the 
exhibition of shoes frequently soled, 
afforded equal proof of the attention 
which he paid to economy in every . 
article of his dress.” To these unfor- 
tunate shoes Dr Dibdin bears a similar 
testimony: ‘* Once in the case of an 
action brought for the non-fulfilment of 
a contract, on a large scale, for shoes, 
the question mainly was, whether or 
not they were well and soundly made, 
and with the best materials. A number 
of witnesses were called. One of them, 
a first-rate character in the gentle 
craft, being closely questioned, returned 
contradictory answers, when the Chief ~ 
Justice observed, pointing to his own 
shoes, which were regularly bestridden 
by the broad silver buckle of the day, 
‘ Were the shoes any thing like these?” 
‘No, my lord,’ replied the evidence, 
‘they were a good deal better, and 
more genteeler!’ The Court were 
convulsed with laughter, in which the 
Chief Justice heartily joined. But we 
should not have his dress complete, © 
were we to omit the black velvet 
smalls, worn for many years, and 
threadbare by constant friction, which 
he used to rub with most painful as« 
siduity when catechising or brow-beat- 
ing a witness.” 

This was a different kind of polish 
from Sir Fletcher Norton’s, who when 
pleading before Lord Mansfield on some 
question of manorial rights, chanced 
unfortunately to say, ‘‘ My lord, I can 
illustrate the point by an instance in 
my own person; I myself have too 
little manors.” The Judge imme-- 
diately interposed with one of his 
blandest smiles, * We all know it, Sir 
Fletcher.” 

‘ 2M 
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POLITICAL PASTORALS, 
‘No. I.—DaAniczL. 
JOSEPH. DANIEL. 


JOSEPH, 
Dante, secure from sixty seats to choose, (1) 
In brogue and Billingsgate you court the Muse.* 
I from the field in Middlesex retreat, 
And sigh to quit so dear, so cheap a seat : 
I’m fairly ovr! You, Daniel, as before, 
In sweet St Stephen’s free to rant and roar, 
May teach her echoes, with the help of Sheil, 
To howl for Justice, or to shriek “* Repeal.” 


DANIEL. 
O, Joseph, from a saint these blessings came, (2) 
For still with us Sarsr Muxerave is his name. 
To him we'll dedicate some festive lay, 
Sweet as the Morning of Great Patrick’s day.t 
He lets my Tail and me range up and down, 
And work our will in county or in town. 


JOSEPH. 
I envy not, but marvel much: for here (3) 

The storm is such, a Whig can scarce appear. 
Myself; you see, a helpless outcast roam, 

And half my sheep are bleating for a home. 
Those hopeful twins, ah me! are left forlorn, 
Roebuck and Bowring, bare as they were born. 





(1) Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi 
Silvestrem tenui Musam meditaris avena : 
Nos patrie fines et dulcia linquimus arva, 
Nos patriam fugimus: tu Tityre lentus in umbra 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida sylvas. « 


* The Epistolary or the Oratorical Muse is obviously here meant—we forget their 
names. The Muse is said to inspire any composition founded on fiction, even in prose, 
such as all histories of Ireland, O’Connell’s Letters on the Dark Ages, &c. Daniel, 
however, has a more direct claim to connexion with the Muse, from his well-known 
and admirable skill in playing the Lyre. (Qu. by Printer’s devil—tIs this last word 
rightly spelled ?) ; 

(2) O Meliboee, Deus nobis Irec otia fecit. 
Namque erit ille mihi semper Deus: illius aram 
Sepe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus. 
- Ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, et ipsum 
Ludere que vellem calamo permisit agresti. 


t ‘* St Patrick’s day in the morning” used to be the prevailing favourite at Irish 
patterns, fairs, and wakes. But since Emancipation has been brought home to the 
business and bosoms of Irishmen’by a late liberating Tour of the Lord Lieutenant, that 
air, we understand, has been almost superseded by a new jig, intitled ‘“‘ Mulgrave’s 
Medley, or the Devil among the Jailers.” 

(3) Non equidem invideo, miror magis: undique totis 
Usque adeo turbatur agris. En ipse capellas 
Protenus eger ago; hance etiam vix, Tityre, duco. 
Hic inter densas‘corylos modo namque geméllos 
Spem gregis ah! silice in nuda connixa reliquit. 
Sepe malum hoc nobis, si mens non leva fuisset, 
De ccelo tactas memini predicere quercus. i 
Sepe sinistra cava predixit ab ilice cornix. 
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This mischief often, had I not been blind, 

Re-action round me boded to my mind ; 

This the Spectator, in his croaking page, 

From week to week persisted to presage. 
But, Daniel, tell us aunety how you, 

With Mulgrave, manage in the way you do? 






DANIEL, 

The Whigs, dear Joe, I deem’d as bad and base 
As the worst Tories tliat e’er ruled our race ; 
But times are changed, my judgment I recall : 
Yet, might I dare to measure great with small, 
The Whigs of thirty-seven are sure no more 

The Whigs I scorned and scourged in thirty-four, 
Than this surtout, new purchased with my rent, 
Is the old coat I wore last Parliament. 


; JOSEPH. 
What leads you thus with altered eyes to see ? 


DANIEL. 
Justice to Ireland! Liberty to me! (4) 
Justice at least to those I call my friends, 
And liberty to serve my private ends. 
In time they came, when my beard’s whitening growth 
‘ Disposed me more to corpulence and sloth. 
Too long restrained, at last I broke my chain, 
When Peel resigned and Melbourne ruled again. 
For, in the iron days of Peel and Grey, 
A curb was fasten’d on my sovereign sway : 
Though many a Raphael for my profit bled, 
And many a Ruthven by the nose I led, 
Though still the rent flowed freely to my hand, 
Yet patronage I never could command. 


P JOSEPH. 
- This was the justice, then, that Daniel sought! 
With this delicious bribe was Daniel bought! 
This boon denied, the Whigs his vengeance raised ; 
7 This granted, they were patronised and praised. 
The very benches, Daniel, felt the change, (5) 
And all the galleries pronounced it strange. 


DANIEL, 

What could I do? ’twere madness to have spurn’d 
A golden hour that might not have return’d. 
’Twas then that Mulgrave first our wishes blest, 
And frankly answer’d to a frank request : 

‘‘ Yours is the power,” he said, ‘* reposed in me, 

I bear my office but as your trustee ; 





(4) Libertas : que sera tamen respexit inertem, 
Candidior postquam tondenti barba cadebat ; 
Respexit tamen, et longo post tempore venit : 
Postquam nos Amaryllis habet, Galatea reliquit. 
Namque (fatebor enim) dum me Galatea tenebat 
Nec spes libertatis erat, nec cura peculi. 

Quamvis multa meis exiret victima septis, 
Pinguis et ingratw premeretur caseus urbi, 
Non unquam gravis ere domum mihi dextra redibat. 


Se - ho 


(5) 





Ipse te, Tityre, pinus, 
Ipsi te fontes, &c, 
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Buy, bribe, intimidate, supplant, beguile ; 

Reward the lawless, dignify the vile ; 

Clap where you will your hirelings on the bench, 
To cobble votes and give the laws a wrench ; 

Open the jails, let wholesome rigour cease, 
Command the castle, muzzle the police ; 

Rage, riot, rule! from shame, from danger freed— 
But only vote with us in time of need.” 


JOSEPH. 
Fortunate man! your Tail will then remain (6) 
Unlopp’d by loss, elongated by gain ; 
And ample ev'n for you: though Ulster’s race 
Are yet ayerse their fathers to disgrace ; 
Though here and there an Orangeman survives, 
And with the sweeping torrent feebly strives ; 
Though strangely blinded, Kerry and Tralee 
In their own Daniel can no prophet see— 
Ireland is yours, and England’s realm obeys ! 
*Tis yours, the quivering scale to sink or raise. 
Still on your gathering treasures you may gloat, 
The orphan’s halfpenny, the widow’s groat, 
While office showers her favours and her fees 
On kinsmen, comrades, menials, whom you please. 
Fortunate man! still rising in your place 
You'll brave opinion with that brazen face: 
And last, not least, will hear without dismay 
The postman’s ring, nor have the post to pay. 


DANIEL, 
Therefore, the Shannon to Belfast shall flow, (7) 
The Giant’s Causeway round to Wexford go ; 
To draw their pay the Plunkets shall be loath, 
And my Tail fear the sanction of an oath, 

- Ere I forget or willingly forego 
What thus to Mulgrave and myself I owe. 


JOSEPH. 

But we, sad exiles, must in haste retreat, (8) 
Some to concealment, others to the Fleet ; 
While some, ere long, their fate may teach to stray 
Far as the penal shores of Botany Bay. 

O shall I ever witness from afar, 

Forbid to share, the senatorial war, 

And well content with half-a-crown to buy 
Admission to the Stranger’s Gallery ! 

See how Reform her votaries rewards— 
I'm ousted by a Captain in the Guards! (9) 
The Tory yoke again is on our necks! 

A gentleman’s returned for Middlesex ! 





(6) Fortunate senex! ergo tua rura manebunt: 
Et tibi magna satis: quamvis, &c. 

(7) Ante leves ergo pascentur in there cervi, &c. 

(8) At nos hinc alii sitientes ibimus Afros, 

Pars Scythiam, &c. 

(9) Impius hee tam culta novalia miles habebit ? 
Barbarus has segetes ? en quo discordia cives 
Perduxit miseros: €n queis consevimus agros ! 
Insere nunc, Melibeee, pyros, pone ordine vites : 
Ite mee, felix quondam pecus, ite capella ! 
Non ego yos posthac, &c. 
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This is the bungling of those stupid Whigs— 
To this fine market have we brought our pigs ! 
Now, Joseph, now, read up for a ioe: 

For others, check an army estimate ! 

Go ye, my copying clerks, go all away, 

I can’t employ you, even if I could pay ! 

No more your nimble pens shall bless my sight 
To prove that right is wrong, and black is white, 
And boldly blundering, ev’n with Cocker by, 
Refute the rule that figures cannot lie. 

No more on some small vote not worth a souse, (10) 
Shall I a dozen times divide the House ; 

Or move for some impossible Return, 

As punctual Cinderella* cries “ adjourn !” 

I've done: but O! thus sentenced to the shelf, 
I’m sorry for the nation, not myself. 


DANIEL. 
Yet may you sit in Erin’s verdant isle, (11) 
Kilkenny’s member for a little while ; 

My warming-pan, till some Committee’s voice 
Drive me from Dublin to another choice. 

It glads me much a shelter thus to lend 

To any seatless and subservient friend, 

And see dark clouds the prospect hover o’er, 
And coming changes cast their shade before.t 





Carmina nulla canam ! &c. 

Hic tamen hac mecum poteris requiescere nocte 
Fronde super viridi. Sunt nobis mitia poma, 
Castaneee molles, et pressi copia lactis. 

Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre. 


* A gentleman in the last House of Commons, also returned to the present Par- 
liament, earned for himself this appellation by the necessity which seemed imposed on 
him of constantly departing at the hour prescribed for Cinderella by her godmother 
in the fairy tale. We have always considered it a part of the moral of that elegant 
fiction to recommend early hours at public places. 


+ It is right to mention, that the pastoral here presented to the public does not 
appear exactly in the garb in which it was communicated to us. In its original state, 
it was composed in two varieties of the Doric dialect, appropriated respectively to 
the interlocutors in the poem, the one apparently of a Caledonian, the other of a 
Hibernian formation. We felt, that if inserted in that shape, its popularity might be 
limited to those who understand and appreciate the peculiar varieties of speech 
to which we have alluded, and that the general readers of Maga had a right to see it 
in as pure an English form as we could bestow upon it. At the same time, we are 
sensible that many striking beauties are lost in the process of translation, which it was 
hopeless to think of transplanting from their native soil. Those readers who 
can understand them will, we are sure, like ourselves, be much moved by the very 
natural and touching tenderness of the two lines with which, in the original, the last 
speech of Joseph concludes. They run thus— 

** Hech, sirs ! it’s sair to bide: but mind and tell 

I’m greetin’ for my kintra, no mysel’.” 
Again, we think there is much felicity in the description thus given by Daniel in the 
original poem of the reception which Joseph would receive in Kilkenny, and which we 
have not even attempted to imitate. 

Li * 

On mealy pratiey and the tale poeen 
These lines tread very closely on Virgil’s heels. We think the ‘‘ mealy praties ” are 
no unworthy metaphrase of Tityrus’s ‘‘ mitia poma;” and we are sure that the “ rale 
poteen”’ is infinitely superior to the Mantuan’s ‘‘ pressi copia lactis.” 
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MINISTERIAL ALTERNATIVES. 


Every day adds a new testimony to 
the fact, that the late elections have se- 
cured for the present the ascendency of 
Conservative principles. We are not 
now speculating upon the question whe- 
ther the Conservative party are imme- 
diately to regain place. Thatis a mat- 
ter to which, certainly, we are not indif- 
ferent, but which is of infinitely less 
importance than the other question, 
whether they are possessed of power 
sufficient tosavethe Constitution. That 
the strength of their position will effect- 
ually achieve this object, during the 
new Parliament, is, we believe, uni- 
versally admitted. We can produce 
witnesses to the fact from the most op- 
posite quarters, and of the most unsus- 
pected credit. We have, first, that 
species of witnesses denominated facts, 
which are generally considered the 
most veracious and the most unim- 
peachable. There is the fact, that, 
even in the last Parliament, no pro- 
gress was made in any measure of in- 
vasion on the Constitution ;—there is 
the fact, that Ministers looked to an 
accession of Parliamentary strength as 
their only means of maintaining their 
position ;—and there is the fact, not 
only that they have got no accession 
of strength by the late elections, but 
that the new Parliament is more Con- 
servative than the old one. The in- 
ference from these circumstances is 
inevitable and conclusive. We have, 
farther, the evidence of opinion from 
parties competent to judge, and not 
likely to support our case, except on 
the compulsion of truth. We have the 
sentiments of the extreme Radical 
party, as embodied in the statements 
of the Spectator newspaper—an able, 
and honest, and inveterately demo- 
cratic journal— which admits that 
the supremacy of Conservative prin- 
ciples is now certain; and as further 
proclaimed in the letter addressed 
to his former constituents by Mr Roe- 
buck, a man of considerable talent, 
and, as far as we know, of perfect sin- 
cerity, who, after announcing that the 
elections had resulted in the defeat of 
the Liberal party, thus proceeds :— 
‘© Of the defeat itself no ‘one in his 
senses now doubts. It may be denied 
by p writers in party journals— 
the vot Ao friends wy Ministry 
may publicly affect to talk of victory; 


but in private to themselves and their 
Sriends the painful truth is acknow- 
ledged: the Tories have been victo- 
rious in the late contest.” We cannot 
doubt that Mr Roebuck has the means 
of knowing what he has here asserted, 
and we cannot believe that. he would 
knowingly assert a falsehood. But we 
have, finally, the testimony of the 
Ministerial organs, and of the Minis- 
try themselves. The tone of the Globe 
and Courier evinces plainly a convic- 
tion in its masters that Destructive 
principles are on the wane, and that 
the prospect of carrying the Govern- 
ment measures of the late Parliament 
is remote and contingent. Lord Pal- 
merston, too, himself has condescend- 
ed, in propria persona, to enlighten 
his constituents and the public on the 
subject, and completely confirms what 
had probably been before dictated from 
‘the same or a similar quarter to the 
functionaries of the Ministerial press. 
The views which his Lordship pro- 
fesses as to the prospects of Parlia- 
ment are contained in two paragraphs 
in his address, which, when fairly 
examined, and taken together, convey 
a pretty intelligible indication that the 
Conservative party are not at least to 
be very speedily annihilated. 

‘“« The result,” his Lordship says, 
*« has been to give to the Reformers a 
decided and sure majority m the 
House of Commons, fully sufficient to 
secure the ascendency of those prin- 
ciples of Government which you pro- 
Jess, and according to which you de- 
sire to see the affairs of the country 
administered. 

“* It will undoubtedly be necessary 
for the Reformers to remain united ; 
for by union among themselves, by 
perseverance against difficulties, and 
by patience under temporary delays, 
the Reformers of the three United 
Kingdoms will ensure the steady pro- 
gress of legislative improvement.’ 

In estimating the magnitude or 
sufficiency of the Ministerial prepon- 
derance in Parliament, referred to in 
the first of these paragraphs, little value, 
we presume, will be attached to the ideas 
of a Foreign Secretary, who was well 
content that the merits of his Spanish 
policy should rest on a majority of 
thirty-siz men voting in ‘a crowded 
house in support merely of the pre- — 
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vious question. We can believe, how- 
ever, that his Lordship flatters himself 
that there is now a majority for Mini- 
sters fully sufficient to secure the 
ascendency of those principles which 
are professed both by his Tiverton 
supporters and by himself; the prin- 
ciple, namely, of postponing in the 
exercising of their public functions 
all considerations of credit or honour, 
to the desire of emolument and ad- 
vantage ; the principle that transferred 
the borough of Tiverton by a bargain 
and sale, from its former to its present 


possessor, and which is the same. 


principle that has transferred Lord 
Palmerston, like a bad shilling, to 
every successive administration on 
which he could thrust himself for the 
last quarter of a century. 

But althougb, in the first paragraph 
above quoted, the Ministerial majority 
is deelared to be fully sufficient to 
secure the ascendency of those prin- 
ciples which would satisfy the member 
for Tiverton and his free and inde- 
pendent constituents, the second para- 
graph seems to imply more doubt as 
to the adequacy of that majority for 
carrying any particular measures. 
We shall not criticise either the lan- 
guage or the logie of the noble lord, 
as we might do, but shall merely 
observe, that the sole meaning we 
ean attach to the passage last above 
quoted is, that union will undoubtedly 
be necessary among Reformers, not 
merely, as his Lordship seems to say, be- 
cause union, perseverance, and patience 
will constitute one means of attaining 
the legislative improvements at which 
he points, bat because those qualities 
will afford the only means of doing so. 
If the object could be attained other- 
wise, union might be useful, but it 
could not be necessary. 

It is here acknowledged, therefore, 
that not only must a union be main- 
tained among parties who are con- 
fessedly divided on many vital points, 
but also that even after that union is 
secured, there are still difficulties to be 
encountered, and delays to be sustain- 
ed, which require the exercise of per- 
severance and patience on the part of 
those, who, if experience be a rule, are 
not universally gifted with at least one 
of these qualities. Of the great pro- 
gress which his Lordship has made in 
all of the vintues mentioned, there can, 
of course, he no doubt. That his 
Lordship is ready to enter into union 
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with any body of men who will make 
him the usual consideration; that he is 
possessed of the greatest perseverance 
against difficulties, so far as regards 
adherence to place, and can display 
the most sovereign patience under any 
delays which may postpone the period 
of his retirement, are facts which no 
candid and observing man can call in 
question. 

When the Ministry think it neces- 
sary thusto prepare theirsupporters for 
difficulties and delays, it is obvious 
that the accomplishment of the inno- 
vations for which those supporters 
have been so long looking, cannot be 
considered as very near at hand. 

The same inference is manifestly de- 
ducible from the demi-official, or semi- 
demi-official production lately pub- 
lished as to the ‘* Domestic prospects” 
of the country, under the Ministry, or 
rather of the Ministry at the bar of the 
country. That piece of arrant and 
impudent fustian is too insipid to 
have attracted any notice on its own 
merits ; but its sentiments and its fate 
are at once demonstrative of the Mi- 
nisterial weakness as against their 
opponents, and of the Ministerial diffi- 
culties as amongst their friends. The 
pamphletin question was plainly intend- 
ed as a feeler, to ascertain the general 
sentiment as to the great Whig prin- 
ciple, that measures are of no conse- 
quence in comparison with men, and 
that every object whatever is worthy 
to be sacrificed for the mere mainten- 
ance of the Whigs in office. ‘“ All 
parties,” it was said, “ those for Bal- 
lot—those for Extended Suffrage— 
those for the Abolition of Church 
Rates—those for grand plans (!) of 
Public Education—those for the Ap- 
propriation Clause—those for Muni- 
cipal Institutions in Ireland—those for 
yielding to Canada a more democratic 
form of Government than at present 
exists there, should one and ail enter 
upon the new Session with this con- 
viction thoroughly impressed upon 
their minds, that there is not one of 
these questions, zo not one, which is 
not secondary to the great object of 
maintaining Lord Melbourne's Ca- 
binet free from every species of embar- 
rassment” | 1! 

This was a bold announcement : 
but alas! the result was similar to 
what we have observed in the case 
of a snail coming right against a 
stone-wall. The state of the pub- 
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ic mind, in regard to the proposi- curiosity than importance. We look 
oh in ‘ane, was found to be upon all of them without much alarm, 


of the most impenetrable possible 
stuff, and the venturous but feeble 
antenne, which had thus been put 
forward, were forthwith withdrawn 
in the utmost precipitation and alarm. 
The pamphlet-writer is disclaimed 
as a mere volunteer, who knows 
nothing about the matter; and Mi- 
nisterial assurances are given forth 
by their daily organs that no such 
impudent and hopeless attempt is to 
be made upon the national simplicity. 
Every man of sense, however, re- 
mains convinced on the one hand 
that the “* Domestic prospects” were 
a Ministerial manifesto ; and on the 
other, that Ministers, shameless as 
they are, would not have made such a 
barefaced attempt, unless they had felt 
themselves reduced to the utmost ex- 
tremity of need. 

We think we are fully warranted in 
saying that the different testimonies 
above collected, corroborate strongly 
the conclusion at which we ourselves 
have arrived, that the late elections 
have yielded a decided triumph to 
Conservative principles, by which we 
mean a firm assurance of legislative 
resistance to all innovations upon the 
fabric of the constitution in Church 
and State. 

Some of the same authorities, how- 
ever, which we have just quoted for 
a different purpose, seem to prove 
equally that Ministers intend to retain 
their places as long as they are allow- 
ed. The letter of Lord Palmerston 
amounts to a plain indication of this 
purpose ; and the “ Domestic Pros- 
pects,” as well as all the other Mini- 
sterial media of communication with 
the public announce a similar inten- 
tion. 

It being thus declared, what might 
indeed have been a priori demonstrat- 
ed, that Ministers are to remain in of- 
fice if they can, it becomes a question 
what course of policy they mean to 
pursue. The possible resolutions which 
they may adopt in this repect seem to 
be three-fold. 

1, They may do as they have done 
hitherto. 

2. They may become more Conser- 
vative. 

3. They may become more Destruc- 
tive. 

Which of these lines of conduct they 
may adopt, seems tous a matter of more 


and are convinced that they must all 
end in the same result, the success of 
the Conservative cause, and sooner or 
later the establishment of the Conser-. 
vative party in office. But it may be 
worth while to follow out this specu- 
lation, and endeavour to anticipate the 
modus operandi by which each of these 
Ministerial methods of proceeding may 
lead to the conclusion which we anti- 
cipate, and so devoutly desire. 


I. First, then, Ministers may act in 
the new Parliament exactly as they did 
in the old. 

This supposition implies that they 
are to bring forward their former mea- 
sures of Irish Church-appropriation, 
and of English Church-appropriation in 
the shape of the Church-rates scheme ; 
while at the same time, they are to op- 
pose the Radical measures of Ballot, 
extension of the Suffrage, reform of 
the House of Lords, and other similar 
propositions. The principle of this 
system is, that the Conservative and 
Destructive parties are by turns played 
off against each other, the Ministers 
manceuvring and wheeling about with 
the agility of a troop of light horse, 
sometimes joining with the one side 
and sometimes ranging themselves 
under the banners of the other. This 
trimming and balancing between op- 
posite parties on vital questions, after 
the fashion of a country-dance or coun- 
try bumpkin, where the gentleman sets 
alternately to different partners at op- 
posite corners, is so imbecile, so laugh- 
able, and so entirely contrary to the 
principles of human nature, that we 
scarcely expect to see it longer -perse- 
veredin. Practical common-sense so 
plainly leads to the division of political 
parties into two great sections, substan- 
tially agreed among themselves on es- 
sential party questions, that this ano- 
malous attempt at a juste milieu will, 
sooner or later, come to an end, either 
by the intermediate party amalgamat- 
ing permanently with one or other of 
the great divisions, or by that party 
meeting with the fate which proverbi- 
ally attends the sitters between two 
stools. It seems clear to us, either 


that the Whigs must in the end give 
way to the Radicals, or the Radicals 
to the Whigs, or that those parties 
cannot exist in combination together. 

But supposing that Ministers were 
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to pursue, what we think, an improba- 
ble course, by persevering in their po- 
litical see-saw, it appears to us that 
such a resolution would ultimately 
benefit instead of injuring the Conser- 
vative cause. This, we think, will be- 
come clear from one or two consider- 
ations. 

1, Theworking of that system would 
not,in the present state of the legislature, 
be directly injurioustothe Conservative 
cause. ‘The propositions of the Radi- 
cals would be negatived in the House 
of Commons, as hitherto, by the united 
forces of the Whigs and Conservatives; 
while the Ministerial measures of 
Church innovation, if carried at all in 
the Commons, would not be carried 
by any such majorities as could in the 
least degree help them through the 
House of Lords. The avowed Minis- 
terial nostrum for coercing the Peers, 
isto send up measures which have been 
carried by overwhelming majorities in 
the Commons. We presume it will 
not be said that the Ministerial majo- 
rities now will be more overwhelming 
than those which proved so unavailing 
in the last Parliament. The majori- 
ties against Ministers in the House of 
Lords will be a very considerable mul- 
tiple of any majority for them in the 
House of Commons. In such circum. 
stances also, the only other expedient, 
of swamping the Upper House by ex- 
tensive creations, ismore desperate than 
ever. 

2. The fruitless and hopeless perse- 
verance of a Ministry in measures of 
an agitating tendency is so injurious 
to the country, and so unprecedented 
in constitutional history, that it must 
soon excite the alarm and disapproba- 
tion of reflecting and patriotic men 
among their own supporters. It is 
one thing to support a measure on its 
own merits, and another to sanction 
its perpetual discussion by the Minis- 
terial party without a prospect of car- 
rying it. Such a system, pursued on 
the part of men in power, is attended 
with so much irritation, so much ex- 
citement in men’s minds, so much dan- 
ger to property and the law, so much 
interruption to useful business, whether 
in or out of Parliament, that upon 
seeing honestly that the measures in 
question cannot be achieved by consti- 
tutional means, candid and prudent 
men will pursue the obvious course 
pointed out by such a position, and will 
insist on Ministers bringing their own 
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measures into harmony with the voice 
of the legislature, since they cannot 
persuade the legislature to harmonize 
with them. 

3. The fruitless and hopeless perse- 
verance of a Ministry in measures 
which they declare to be essential, is 
so ludicrous to the spectators, and 
so humiliating to the actors in such a 
drama, that it could not fail to produce 
in the public mind strong impressions 
favourable to the Conservative cause. 
Men would cease to attach any mean- 
ing to words that never became things. 
They could not conceive the vital im- 
portance of matters which they so 
long contrived to go on without feel- 
ing the want of. Every successive 
announcement of the Ministerial at- 
tempt, made in the knowledge that it 
was to fail, would excite either inex- 
tinguishable laughter, or an irrepres- 
sible tendency to yawn. The feeble 
and forlorn perseverance of the Mi- 
nisterial efforts would excite con- 
tempt among men of spirit, and sus- 
picion among men of honesty. It 
would come to be universally ques- 
tioned whether the mere desire of pay 
was not the only motive that could 
bear up’ against such indignities. 
Their supporters would get ashamed 
of being dragged night after night to 
do work that ended in nothing ; their 
majorities would dwindle into minori- 
ties ; and they would go out amid the 
general disgust of a high-minded and 
generous nation, without a hope of 
ever reviving. 


II. Ministers may change their pre- 
sent policy, and become more Conser- 
vative. 

We hope, for their own sakes, that 
this resolution will be their choice. 
It is yet open to them, at a sacrifice, 
indeed, of consistency—at a sacrifice, 
—— of such honour as they still 

ave to boast; but not at a greater 
sacrifice, in these or in any other re- 
spects, than would be inferred in an 
opposite course. If they will make 
the new reign and the new Parliament 
a pretence for abandoning all assaults 
upon the Constitution and the Church, 
and religiously abstain from such mea- 
sures of excitement and agitation, as 
there is no reasonable hope of carry- 
ing through the legislature, we sin- 
cerely believe that they have a fair 
chance of remaining in power for, 
some time longer—at least, we consi- 
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der it to be their best chance of do- 
ing so. They will in this way re- 
trieve and atone for much of the mis- 
chief they have done, and the time 
they have wasted. They may be assail- 
ed by their Radical allies with abuse ; 
they may be held up by them as traitors ; 
but this is little more than they are at 
resent accustomed to. On the other 
d, they will undoubtedly receive 
the conscientious and effective support 
of the Conservative party. Coalition 
with them, indeed, is out of the ques- 
tion; the past conduct, the present 
characters of the Ministry, forbid that 
step. Wut votes, assistance in divi- 
sions against the common enemy, sup- 
port of that kind they may receive, if 
they qualify themselves for it, un- 
bought, unbribed, far more cheaply 
and honourably obtained, and far bet- 
ter worth having than ten times the 
support that O’Connell can sell them. 
We need not offer arguments to 
prove that the adoption by Ministers 
of a policy in any degree more Con- 
servative than at present would great- 
ly promote the end to which we now 
look—the security of our institutions 
from destruction. 


III, In the third place, Ministers, 
while they change their present po- 
liey, may become more Destructive in 
their views. 

We freely confess that had such a 
eourse been before pursued, we should 
have trembled for the result. We 
hope, indeed, that the national feeling 
would not have sanctioned it; that at 
no time could a Ministry have unequi- 
vocally unfurled the banner of revo- 
lution without encountering successful 
resistance, and deserved punishment 
in the loud indignation and determin- 
ed patriotism of the British people. 
But we own that had the attempt been 
made immediately after the passing of 
the Reform Bill—when old landmarks 
and restraints were removed—when 
the great Conservative party was so 
generally unpopular, and so deeply 
depressed by defeat and despondency 
—and when the revolutionary portion 
of the community, so unduly encou- 
raged and called into action ia achiey- 
ing that measure, were flushed with 
triumph, and fleshed in their prey, the 
Constitution would, in our opinion, 


have been in greater danger thdn it 


ever before encountered. It is cer- 


tainly due to Lord Grey, and to those 
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moderate and conscientious men who 
supported him in his own cabinet, and 
who, like himself, subsequently seceded 


‘from thé Whig Ministry, that by their 


means the progress of demoeracy, the 

pressure from without, was, in many 

respects, arrested at the very time 

when its advances were most pro- 

bable, and would have been most fatal. 

It is also most justly due to our own 

friends to claim for Sir Robert Peel 

and his supporters the honour of havy- 

ing pursued, towards Lord Grey’s Mi- 

nistry, as indeed towards their sueces- 

sors, a course of opposition the most 

pure, the most patriotic, and the most 

unfactious that the history perhaps of 
any country ever presented. Owing to 

these causes, and owing to the provi- 

dential circumstance that the conduct 

of the Melbourne Government, from 

first to last, has been as weak as it has 

been wicked, we rejoice to think that 
we can now look upon any adoption of 
destructive measures by that Ministry 

with comparatively firm eyes and fear- 

less hearts. Their utmost majority 

in the House of Commons does not, 

according to their own calculation, ex- 

ceed forty, giving them all the doubt- 
ful men. This is searcely a sufficient 
stock to trade in Revolution upon: 

but it is equally certain that, at the 
first announcement of plans indisput- 

ably Revolutionary, they would be de- 

serted by a sufficient number of mo- 
derate men to reduce their majority to 
a negative quantity. Many Ministe- 
rialists, who have gone grudgingly 
along with them eyen in their present 
career, would stop short at once when 
a bolder course was commenced, and 
would give their presence and sup- 
port, where their hearts probably now 
are, in the ranks of that party who 
are united to resist farther change. 

The idea of any second dissolution of, 
Parliament is plainly out of the ques- 
tion; and Ministers thus failing in 
their attempt, and having nothing to 
fall back upon, would at once lose 
both influence and office. 

Inthis event, the Conservative party, 
increased in numbers, in posses- 
sion both of the House of Commons 
and of the House of Lords, would, we 
think, be able, not only to maintain 
the Constitution for the present, but to 
gain further time, and secure an effec- 
tual hold over the feelings of the 
country, that would permanently rally 
round them, in sufficient numbers to 
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command the constituencies, those 
men of respectability, intelligence, or 
property, who are not already enlisted 
on their side. 

If we were to speculate on the course 
which Ministers are most likely to pur- 
sue, we own we should be inclined to 
say, that while they avoid every thing 
approaching to a manly or decided 
policy of any description, they will ob- 
serve a sullen neutrality on Constitu- 
tional questions, and endeavour to be 
as liberal as they can in their general 
professions, and in their exercise of 
power and patronage. We cannot 
doubt that their hearts would prefer 
that line of conduct which would 
maintain them in office with the least 
possible trouble and embarrassment. 
Their beau-ideal perhaps would be, 
never to see the face of Parliament 
again, to shut up both the Houses, and 
silence for ever both Tories and Ra- 
dieals. This great object seems to be 
pointedatin the “‘ Domestic prospects,” 
where there is a tirade against the 
rage of legislation which characterises 
the present day. ‘ The prurient de- 
sire,’ says the able and judicious 
pamphleteer, “ for perpetual and hasty 
legislation is one of the maladies of 
the age. We should try to cure it. 
Heaven knows that our statutes are 
already too voluminous. Somebody has 
said, that if the Legislature were to 
go to sleep for two or three years, no 
great harm would be done. So far as 
the enactment of new laws is concerned, 
such a state of legislatorial hyberna- 
tion (!) might be without prejudice to 
the welfare of the country ; and were 
it not that the active control of Par- 
liament over the executive is absolutely 
essential to the safe working of the 
Constitution, many sound thinking men 
would be very much disposed to wait 
for additions to the statute-roll, until 
the edifices about to be constructed on 
the banks of Old Father Thames 
should be completed.” 

There, gentlemen Reformers, there 
is a fine compliment to you for the 
past, and a cheering prospect for the 
future. What do you say to Conser- 
vative principles of legislation, com- 
pared with the system of Legislatorial 
hybernation, in which you are to suck 
your paws like so many polar bears 
for a winter of a few years’ duration ? 
This would, no doubt, be convenient 
for the existing Ministry ; but, un- 
fortunately, the Constitution of the 
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Country forbids that expedient, The 
supplies must be voted: their own 

aries must be provided for. Par- 
liament must therefore be convened. 
But the less it does, when it is eon- 
vened, so much the better. No need 
for any acts of Parliament at all: 
no need of discussing political ques- 
tions. All parties should be content- 
ed with things as they are, and with 
the inestimable blessings of a Re- 
forming Executive, who are to pass 
no Reforming measure. To talk li- 
berally—to do nothing offensive to any 
body, and to hold on by O’Connell’s 
Tail, this, we are convinced, is the 
real system on which Ministers are 
bent. We can readily conceive al- 
ready executed between the parties 
something like the following deed :— 

* Agricites of AGREEMENT between 
Viscount Melbourne for himself, and 
all who may adhere to him, on the one 


part, and Daniel O’ Connell for him- 


self, and all Ireland, on the other part. 

“It is contracted and agreed | 
tween the said parties as follows :— 

“1. The said Daniel is te enjoy 
the whole patronage and Government 
influence in Ireland, under deduction 
of such offices and emoluments as may 
be necessary for supporting the family 
of the Right Hon. Lord Plunkett, 
Assistant Barristers to be furnished as~ 
at present, 

“2. The said Viscount, and the 
Members of his Government, are to 
draw and receive their salaries as here- 
tofore. 

« 3. The said Daniel, with his 
whole parts and appendages, is to sup- 
port the said Viscount in all places 
and emergencies, subject to the ex- 
planations after given. 

«4, The said Viscount and his afore- 
said are not to be required to support 
any Radical measure or proposition 
whatever, under the denomination of 
Ballot, Extended Suffrage, Abolition 
of Flogging, or the like. 

«5. The said Daniel, and his afore- 
said, as well as such portion of the 
Scotch Ministerial Tail as may be 
agreed on, shall be allowed leave of 
absence from divisions inthe House of 
Commons when not absolutely needed, 
and shall further be permitted to vote 
against the said Viscount, and in favour 
of Radical or other propositions, when 
and so often as it can be ascertained, 
beyond doubt, that there will be an at- 
tendance of Conservative Members 
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sufficient to neutralize their said votes, 
and prevent the said Radical or other 
measures from being carried. 

«6, The said Viscount and his 
aforesaid are not to be required or 
expected to carry or bring forward 
any one bill or measure of any de- 
scription whatsoever, for England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, or the Colonies 
thereto belonging.” 

Could such a treaty as this receive 
the ratification of a majority of the 
House of Commons, however small, 
how happy would these respectable 

ersons be! But there are difficulties 
in the way of such a scheme, as it is 
daily becoming more doubtful whether 
any very considerable portion of men, 
responsible to intelligent constituen- 
cies, will make knaves and fools of 
themselves merely to preserve the 
Whigs in office and O’Connell in 
power. 

In estimating how far a Ministerial 
attempt of this kind would likely be 
successful, it is natural to enquire how 
it would be received by the Demo- 
cratic portion of the House of Com- 
mons. This class of politicians seems 


at present divided into two sections, 
who may be described as the Whig- 


Radicals (if, indeed, that term does 
not embrace the Whigs themselves) 
and the Radical-Radicals, who have 
somewhat strangely been denominated 
the Tory-Radicals, from their extreme 
aversion, we presume, to Toryism— 
lucus a non lucendo. That the Whig- 
Radicals, of which the Examiner seems 
at present the organ (quantum mutatus 
ab illo Hectore!), will without a mur- 
mur subscribe to any compact what- 
ever that the Whigs and O’Connell 
may make, we do not doubt. That 
the Radical-Radicals (represented by 
the Spectator) will bully and bluster 
at any such compact, so far as based 
on the plan of doing nothing or doing 
little, we are firmly assured. But 
that any of the Radical politicians will 
thoroughly throw off the Whigs, while 
they exist separate from the Con- 
servatives, we cannot believe. We 
have the utmost possible distrust of 
the animosities which are sometimes 
exhibited between the Whig and Ra- 
dical factions. We never look upon 
them as sincere. We suspect that both 
interest and inclination attach the 
Radicals to the Whigs. So long at 
least as the Whigs bid a single penny 
more in the auction of liberality, they 
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will be preferred by the Radicals, and, 
we own, honestly and rightly preferred. 
Nay, we rather think, independently 
of any thing to be gained in that way, 
that the inveteracy of the Radical en- 
mity against the Tory party is such 
as to make their feelings towards the 
Whigs almost approach to something 
resembling affection. Their quarrels 
accordingly have a strong similarity to 
those of lovers. They always end in 
a reconciliation, often in a closer em- 
brace than before. Amantium ire 
amoris redintegratio est. Or, if we 
may not quite compare them in ten- 
derness to lovers, let us say that they 
are like man and wife, fighting, it may 
be, and calling names between them- 
selves; nay, perhaps, mortally hating 
each other with greater bitterness than 
any can do that are not so nearly con- 
nected, but firmly combined by the 
esprit de corps, or esprit de famille, to 
resist the intervention of all third par- 
ties in their disputes. We anticipate 
no direct benefit to the Conservatives 
from the apparent hostilities which 
may thus occur. Any attempt at in- 
terference between them, one way or 
other, would probably bring upon us 
the treatment which awaits all inter- 
meddlers in family affairs, whether in- 
tending to allay the feud or to blow 
the coal. The fate of Monsieur Ro- 
bert, when interposing between Sga- 
narelle and his wife in the Medecin 
malgre lui, is so amusing and instruc- 
tive a lesson in such cases, that we 
may be forgiven for here inserting an 
extract from the scene itself:— 


‘© M. Robert.—Hola, hola, hola; fi, 
qu’est ceci, quelle infamie! peste soit le 
coquin, de battre ainsi sa femme. 

Martine.—(Les mains sur les cétés lui 
parle en le fauisant reculer et ala fin lui 
donne un soufflet,)—Et je veux qu'il me 
batte, moi. 

M. Robert.—Ah, j’y consens de tout 
mon cceur, 

Martine.—Dequoi vous mélez-vous ? 

M. Robert.—J ai tort. 

Martine.—Est cela votre affaire ? 

M. Robert.—-Vous avez raison. 

Martine. —Voyez un peu cet imperti- 
nent, qui veut empecher les maris de 
battre leurs femmes. 


M. Robert passe ensuite vers le mari, 
qui pareillement lui parle toujours en le 
faisant reculer, le frappe avec le méme 
baton, le met en fuite, et M. Robert dit dla 


jin. 
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Compere, je vous demande pardon de 
- tout mon cceur: faites, rossez, battez, 
comme il faut, votre femme; je vous 
aiderai si vous le voulez. 

Sganarelle,—Il ne me plait pas, moi. 

M. Robert.—Ah | c’est une autre chose. 

Sganarelle.—Je la veux battre, si je le 
veux; et ne la veux pas battre si je ne le 
veux pas. 

M. Robert.—Fort bien. 

Sganarelle.—C’est ma femme, et non 
pas la votre, 

M. Robert.—Sans doute. 


Sganarelle.—Et vous étes un imperti- 
nent de vous ingerer des affaires d’autrui. 
Apprenez que Ciceron dit qu’ entre l'arbre 
et le doigt il ne faut point mettre l’ecorce. 

Ensuite il revient vers sa femme, et lui 
dit, en lui pressant la main. 

O ga, faisons la paix nous deux. 
Touche-la.” 


If there is any chance of the Radi. 
cals opposing or deserting their Mi- 
nisterial friends, it lies in the possibi- 
lity of their conceiving that ejection 
from office would make the Whigs more 
Radical. The last event of this kind 
produced the adoption of the Irish Ap- 
ys Clause, which the Whigs 

ad previously resisted. It may oc- 
cur to the Radicals that another course 
of the same rough medicine might pro- 
duce an equally powerful and benefi- 
cial result. We have no doubt, indeed, 
that it would. The Whigs, once again 
out, would probably agree to any 
terms whatever to get in. But it 
might not now be so easy to effect 
that object. Itis, therefore, we think, 
very problematical whether the Radi- 
cals will hazard the experiment. 

But while we have thus little or no 
expectation of any serious practical 
disunion between the Whigs and Ra- 
dicals, we consider, that the event sup- 
posed, of the Whigs remaining in 
power only to administer the Govern- 
ment for themselves and O’Connell, 
and do nothing or little in Parliament, 
would indirectly have a most beneficial 
effect on Conservative prospects, in 
whatever way the Radicals might act 
in reference to that system. 

Ifthe Radicals sanction by their sup- 
port the Ministerial principle of neu- 
trality towards our institutions in 
Church and State, the most beneficial 
results will ensue on the state of pub« 
lic feeling. If they do so quietly and 
contentedly, the fervour of political 
agitation will rapidly cool down to a 
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Conservative temperature on all hands ; 
the masses throughout the country, in 
whom the tendency to democratic en- 
croachment is most deeply seated, will 
turn with disgust from their former 
leaders, and either abandon the con- 
test in despair, or maintain it so feebly 
and distractedly as to be no longer 
dangerous. Nothing contributes more 
to allay popular turbulence than to 
discover the hollowness of political pro- 
fessions ; and to see noisy and boast- 
ing demagogues settle down, either 
into actual placemen, or into the equal- 
ly degrading position of dumb and 
pliable hangers-on about a Court or a 
Minister. The effect will not be ma- 
terially altered, although the Radicals 
should continue to storm and rage 
against the passiveness of Ministers, 
provided their anger is confined to 
words alone, and their votes are al- 
ways ready to maintain those Ministers 
in place. The only difference would be, 
that in this case they would probably 
add an intenser feeling of ridicule, to 
the emotions which their conduct must 
excite. 

It seems to us a great mistake to 


‘ suppose that the country is composed 


entirely, or for the most part, of mere 
political partisans. There are always 
many individuals who hang but loosely 
on the skirts of any party: and, per- 
haps, the great mass of the community 
have no party feeling at all, and no 
fixed or detailed political opinions, but 
are mostly influenced, when interest 
does not interfere, by general ideas of 
what is generous or sordid, noble 
or mean. ‘This is the audience to 
which the several political parties 
in the state have mainly to address 
themselves, and in their hands the de- 
cision of the contest chiefly rests. They 
have almost always the power to turn 
the balance, into whichever scale the 
weight of their approbation may be 
thrown ; and we own that we contem- 


plate an appeal to such judges at pre- 


sent with the highest hope and confi- 
dence. There is a truth, solidity, and 
dignity, in the Conservative cause that 
cannot fail to strike all impartial minds, 
while the whole system of Whig-Ra- 
dicalism is so false, so hollow, and so 
ridiculous, that it must revolt every 
one who possesses either principle, 
judgment, or taste. 

We think, then, that upon a general 
review of our prospects, we are justi- 
fied in saying that while, on the one 





hand, any attempted convulsion would 
lead directly to the establishment of a 
Conservative ministry, by the voice of 
the present Parliament, every other 
course now open to the Whigs tends 
more or less either to the same point, 
or to the still more ca tune object 
of allaying agitation and consolidating 
the foundations of Conservative prin- 
ciples. Ministers, we think, cannot 
long persevere exactly as they have 
been doing. They will be foiled in 
their own House of Commons if the 
attempt to be more violent; and if, 
either with or without the support of 
the Radicals, they become positively 
Conservative, or negatively so by ab- 
staining from revolutionary measures, 
their conduct will equally contribute 
to establish the great Conservative 
maxim, “ That the Bririsn Constirv- 
TION, as it exists, is sufficient for every 
necessary and useful object, whether 
of beneficial legislation, executive go- 
vernment, or popular protection ; and 
that the force of public opinion and in- 
dividual talent ought exclusively to be 
directed towards measures of an ad- 
ministrative and practical kind, instead 
of being wasted on the fruitless or dan- 
gerous promotion of organic altera- 
tions.” 

We think we can foresee that this 
great truth is destined daily to gain 
more ground in every quarter, and 
that even those who are not mentally 
convinced of it will be compelled to 
pay it homage in their actual conduct. 
O'Connell himself, mischievous as his 
conduct otherwise is, seems involun- 
tarily to be helping forward the same 
principle, by virtually acknowledging 
that the laws as they stand are sub- 
stantially sufficient to give “justice to 
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Ireland,” if administered as he thinks 
they should be. 

e have dwelt little in these obser- 
vations on the probable accession of 
the Conservative party to power, be- 
cause we feel that this is of far less 
moment than the security of our prin- 
ciples generally, whatever Ministry 
may be in office. The Conservative 
party can well afford to bide their time, 
if the way is thus to be paved for them. 
It is quite obvious, however, that the 
more that Destructive principles and 
passions subside, and the more clearly 
it is fixed that any Government must 
be carried on within the limits of our 
existing Constitution in Church and 
State—the more, in short, the ques- 
tion is reduced to this issue, Who are 
the fittest and best men to serve the 
Queen and the country, and the most 
likely to effect practical improvements, 
as distinct from constitutional innova- 
tions—the more sure and certain is the 
ultimate ascendency of the Conserva- 
tive party. On the personal qualifi- 
cations of Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
of Wellington, and Lord Stanley, as 
compared with Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Palmerston, and Lord John Russell, 
but one opinion, we suppose, exists 
any where: that opinion is only ob- 
scured or distorted at present by the 
faise lights of a delusive popular prin- 
ciple, which, we have ventured to say, 
is fast disappearing, and from which 
ere long the nation will awaken, as 
from a dream, to a sober and steady 
perception of the true value of those 
great and patriotic men. 

We say; then, to our friends, as we 
have already said in reference to these 
elections, * Be of good cheer.” * Ours 
is the great cause of reason, order, li- 





* We rejoice to observe the spirited and encouraging tone which our friends generally 


a 


are assuming in their celebrations of the late contest. Let our principles be boldly and 
clearly announced on all occasions, and their progress will be greatly aided. We have 
been much pleased in this, as in every other respect, with the speech of Lord Ramsay 
at the dinner given to his Lordship at Haddington, on his election for East Lothian. 
We greatly rejoice in seeing this talented and amiable young nobleman enlisted in 


the ranks of our Conservative statesmen. His appearance formerly, when he un- 
successfully contested the city of Edinburgh, impressed all ranks of men and parties of 
politicians with a high admiration for those abilities, and that firmness and high prin- 
ciple, which we have no doubt will speedily distinguish him in the public sphere in 
which he is now to move. On the occasion of the dinner at Haddington we have also 
to thank Mr Robertson for an excellent speech on our present position, as well as an able 
and indignant answer to the imputation of disloyalty thrown upon the Tory party by Sir 
John Campbell—an imputation of which the presumption, we venture to say, was only 
equalled by the absurdity, 
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berty, and religion, against , 
anarchy, democracy, and gt ess. 
Let us not fear that these mighty prin- 
ciples, which aré identified with the 
welfare of ouf country and the pro- 

of human civilisation, can be 
abandoned of Heaven’s care, or can in 
the end fail to reign supreme in the 
hearts and understandings of the Bri- 
tish people. 


‘¢ Despond who will—J heard a voice ex- 
claim, 

‘ Though fierce the assault, and shatter’d 
the defence, 

It cannot be that Britain’s social frame, 

The glorious work of Time and Provi- 
dence, 
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Before a flying season’s rash pretence 

Should fall; that She, whose virtue put 
to shame, 

When Europe prostrate lay, the Con- 
queror’s aim, 

Should perish, self-subverted. . Black and 

_ dense 

The cloud is: but brings that a day of 
doom 

To liberty? Her sun is up the while, 

That orb whose beams round Saxon Al- 
fred shone : 

Then laugh, ye innocent vales! ye streams, 
sweep on! 

Nor let one billow of our hegyen-blest 
Isle 

Toss in the fanning wind an humbler 
plume.’” 





ORIGINES DU DROIT FRANGAIS. 


BY M. MICHELET, CHEF DE LA SECTION HISTORIQUE AUX ARCHIVES DU ROYAUME, 


Tuts is a most curious and interest- 
ing work. The object of its author 
has been to show the laws, which so- 
ciety in its progress has developed and 
elaborated into the expression of se- 
vere logical reason, in their earliest 
shapes, whilst the fine reasonings the 
contain were hidden, embryoed, as it 
were, in symbols. Being brought 
then, by his subject, at once among 
the symbols of antiquity, the reader is 
led to contemplate, a ln much pre- 
face or preparation, the most exceed- 
ingly remarkable feature of ancient 
history—the ingenuity, the luxury, 
and the profusion of significant ima- 
gery which primitive, or gross and 
barbarous people, were accustomed, in 
early and dark epochs, to superadd to 
every circumstance and event of life. 
It is not surprising that rude nations 
should have framed laws to meet their 
social wants ; but it is very striking, 
if not surprising, that their legal rites 
and forms should express much more 
than the purposes they had actually in 
view, and prefigure, so to speak, many 
meanings which in more modern times 
have been plainly enunciated. But, 
indeed, we find this peculiarity—this 
manifold significance of type, charac- 
teristic of all the mental phenomena 
of unlettered periods. he Pagan 
mythology affords the most illustrious 
example of this. So rich are its fables 
in plastic senses, that many persons 
have found symbolized under them the 
recent doctrine of scholastic philoso- 


hy ; and it is impossible not to be- 
ieve that they really did contain 
meanings which went far deeper than 
their superficial import. The host of 
fabulous creations immortalized by 
Homer surely implied matters far 
above the scope of childish credulity ; 
and the vast expenditure of inventive 
fancy exhibited in these adumbrations, 
for so they may be called, have always 
appeared to us as constituting the me- 
taphysies of the young and uninstruct- 
ed world. The abstrusest truths are 
often, in those primal epochs and works 
to which we allude, touched and sha- 
dowed forth in emblems and poetic 
imagination, as if they were perceived 
but could not be analysed, and were 
personified and materialized because 
they could not be deduced logically 
from premises to conclusions. Poetry 
is here, then, seen in the light of one 
of its most pregnant definitions—as the 
hieroglyphics of philosophy. Early 
ages being the least philosophical, are, 
in the sense we have given to the word 
poetry, necessarily the most poetical ; 
and from the same sense or definition, 
it results that poetry will ever endure 
whilst truths or emotions exist which 
philosophy cannot explain. If ever 
all of the universe, of which we have 
cognizance, should be thoroughly un- 
derstood, poetry would be no more. 
It is just, however, this poetic appre- 
hension of truth of which we speak 
that distinguishes early generations. 
The ultimate truths which philosophy 
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arrives at are apprehended by men 
long before they can be excogitated. 
They appear to be originally in the 
mind, but only to get, in process of 
time and of exercise, into the under- 
standing. It takes many ages to bring 
man to a competent use of his reason- 
ing faculties, but there is a divine 
principle within him distinct from, 
though the substratum of, these facul- 
ties, which seems to anticipate from the 
beginning their latent and most refined 
discoveries. It is Coleridge, we think, 
who, in one of his lay sermons, has 
made the distinction we here insist up- 
on between the understanding and 
that divine principle to which he gives, 
in a peculiar sense, the name reason, 
which constitutes, he says, the image 
of God, in which man was created. 
And this we hold to be a most pro- 
found and luminous thought, of which 
history abundantly proves the just- 
ness. For we find nations sunken 
into, or never having arisen out of, 
the deepest barbarity, lighting, never- 
theless, without effort, and at once, on 
the subtlest and most prolific verities ; 
and, as if, at the same time, to show 
their ignorance and the wisdom which 
- is antecedent to knowledge, embody- 
ing in rude symbols truths which they 
had neither intelligence to express in 
words, nor to comprehend in any other 
guise than in that of external material 
signs. 

We believe that -in the above ob- 
servations we have not considered too 
curiously the symbolical character of 
the ancient and the middle ages. M. 
Michelet, in his work now before us, 
enters upon the subject much too 
deeply and minutely to be followed 
by us within the space which we can 
allow to this article ; and we fear that 
any abridgement or abstract of his 
reasonings on a topic so essentially 
unsubstantial would be unintelligible 
to our readers. We shall, therefore, 
confine as much as possible the ex- 
tracts we are about to furnish to pas- 
sages which exemplify strikingly the 
rich significations which barbarians 
put into their ceremonies, painting, 
as it were to-the eye, doctrines or 
ideas which their posterities have 
adopted as the results of philosophic 
enquiry. The following extract will 
show this :— 

*“ The Duke of Carinthia was not 
allowed to sit upon his marble throne 


till he had given money. This dona- 
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tion was the Coemptio, the purchase 
of his right. Nowhere does the sove- 
reignty of the people (as a sleeping 
abstract annunciation) appear more 
haughtily declared than in this for- 
mality. . It bears the seal of a remote 
antiquity, of an Homeric or biblical 
simplicity. The Duke walked towards 
the marble throne in the dress of a 
peasant. But the real peasant already 
occupied it, attended by the sad and 
severe symbols of the labouring people 
—the black bull and the lean horse. 
Then commenced this rude dialogue. 
And who so proudly dares enter here ? 
said the peasant. Is he a just judge? 
Has he the good of the country at 
heart? Is he born free and a Chris- 
tian? He is, and he will, answered 
the Duke. I demand then by what 
right, retorted the peasant, he will 
force me to quit this place? He will 
buy it of you, was the answer, for 
sixty pennies, and the horse and the 
bull shall be yours, &c. No less an- 
cient or deeply significant was another 
part of the same ceremony. Whilst 
the Duke brandished his sword towards 
the four winds, whilst he sat with his 
face to the sun and conferred fiefs, 
three families had a right to mow, to 
pillage, and to burn. The interreg- 
num of the sovereign power was thus 
represented as the sleep of the law; 
and the people saw in this form that 
they must make haste to abdicate, and 
to give themselves a defender.” 

It cannot be expected that all the 
legal forms of olden times should have 
come down to us bearing as perfect 
and as intelligible a signification as 
the one we have just cited. The 
great majority of these forms have 
varied so frequently that it is some- 
times difficult to trace their original 
import. : 

‘* It is curious,” says M. Michelet, 
“to follow the biography of a symbol— 
to remark, for instance, how the sacred 
element, the earth, represented at first 
the cession of land; how the black 
soil, covered with grass or green 
branches, appeared as a witness be- 
tween contracting parties; how the 
branch, in the progress of civilisation, 
became a baton and sceptre ; how the 
grass became a straw (stipula), and 
how the straw has given us the verb 
to stipulate.” 

The habit of invoking Nature, which 
is at present only retained by poets 
was no doubt in ancient times a judicial 
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ceremony performed in all prosaic 
earnestness. A tree planted on the 
occasion was often made to witness-an 
engagement between two persons, or a 
mound of stones was raised, or a well 
dug, to recall perpetually to remem- 
brance some great event or some legal 
contract. Such facts as these are often 
solemnly recorded in the, Bible. But 
barbarous nations also seem to have 
considered themselves not very dis- 
tantly separated from the animal crea- 
tion. An old law mentioned by Ma- 
nore runs thus :—* If a man who lives 
alone is attacked in his house after the 
Ave Maria, and if he kills the robber 
he shall pluck three straws from his 
thatched roof, shall take his dog, or his 
cat, or, his cock, and when he has 
brought either of them before the judge 
and sworn, he shall be declared inno- 
cent.” Thus we find vegetable and 
animal nature constantly appealed to 
by our remote forefathers. The exter- 
nal world was the great book from 
which they derived all the signs which 
were needful for them to carry on the 
more solemn and impressive business 
of life. Nature furnished them in 
dumb shows with their eloquence, their 
poetry, and their philosophy. 

The formalities by which a murderer 
during the middle ages was condemned 
is very remarkable, and full of inge- 
nious types. There was one way, in- 
deed, in which he might escape con- 
demnation, which was to cover the 
body of the murdered man with gold 
or silver; but in case he could not do 
this, he was obliged, according to the 
‘Salic law, ‘‘ to bring twelve witnesses 
to swear that neither on the earth nor 
under the earth he possessed any pro- 
perty which he had not given up. He 
was then obliged to enter into his 
house, take up from its four corners a 
handful of dust, then placing himself 
on the threshold, with his face turned 
towards the interior of the house, throw 
with his left hand the dust over his 
shoulders upon his nearest relation. 
But if his father, or his mother, or his 
brother, had paid any thing for him, he 
was to throw the earth upon the sister 
of his mother, or upon the sons of this 
sister ; or, if he had no such relatives, 
upon his three nearest cousins on his 
father’s or his mother’s side; then, 
having no covering but his shirt, un- 
girdled and uncombed, with his staff in 
his hand (palo in manu) jump over the 
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hedge.” This was to signify that the 
doors were barred to him, and that 
another occupied his place. The fol- 
lowing was the sentence immediately 
afterwards pronounced upon him by 
the judge :— ; 

‘¢ Hear, guiltycreature! From this 
day forward I withdraw from you all 
honour and all right of country. I 
give your body to every passer-by, 
your fief to your lord, and your inheri- 
tance to those who have a claim upon 
it. Your wife is legally a widow, and 
your children orphans. I put you 
out of the pale of justice, grace, and 
peace. Where all men find rest and 
security, you shall find none. We 
banish you to the four quarters of the 
globe. We exclude you from the four 
elements which God has given to men 
for their consolation. We adjudge to 
the crows, and to the ravens, and to 
the birds and beasts of prey your flesh 
and your blood, and to our Lord, the 
good God, your soul, if he will receive 
it.’ 

“ Then followed the savage song of 
the gibbet, 


‘ Baillon d’aubepine A la bouche, 
Au col baguette de chéne, 
Les cheveux au vent, 
Le corps au corbeau, l’ame au Tout 
Puissant ! 


* Rejected by his family and his 
tribe, the wretch, with his staff, as a 
wandering Jew, and with tron shoes 
on his feet (see the Sacas), threw him- 
self on the wide world. If he arrived 
at the sea to embark, he was only al- 
lowed to rest himself during one flux 
and reflux of the tide. A broken 
leaky bark cast him, perhaps, like a 
famished wolf, on some southern 
coast. Or traversing the great‘Ger- 
man forest, an ocean of wood, he 
might follow the torrent course of the 
Danube, and abandon himself to the 
Devil or the Huns, or sell his body 
and his soul to the perfidious Turks. 

« Returning, it might be, after the 
lapse of many long years, old, and 
rich in coin, to learn what had become 
of his widow, or his son, whom he had 
left in the cradle, the white beard, the 
strange visitant of the quiet hamlet, 
with his foreign aspect, and with an 
accent and manners to make the na- 
tives gape and wonder, would be un- 
recognised by his earliest playmates 
and acquaintance—happy if those of 
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his own blood did not lay snares for 
him, or his own son provoke him to 
mortal combat. ‘ Alas!’ said the aged 
Hildebrand (a man, the record of 
whose miserable fate has been pre- 
served in old German traditions), ‘ I 
have been a wanderer for sixty sum- 
mers and sixty winters, and now my 
son must be my murderer, or I must 
be his.’ 

“ The adventurous life of the out- 
law, his heroic calamities, have been 
the theme of song among all people. 

. What do I say ?—his adventures have 
formed the day-dreams and passionate 
desires of those who had become wan- 
ton in their commonplace happiness. 
Exile has been sighed for: ‘ Arva 
beata petamus arva, divites et insu- 
las.’ 

«<The banished man of ancient times 
had indeed a perspective of romance 
and hope before him, which was de- 
nied to all others. By depriving him 
of ‘his country, the world was con- 
ferred upon him. Outlaws, cadets, 
and bastards: these have been the 
founders of empires.” 

The romantic lot of the exiled cri- 
minal, who was transformed often, in 
the olden epochs of the world, from a 
murderer into a hero, has led us, in 
the above instance, somewhat beyond 
the bare examples of ancient law-forms 
to which we had intended to confine 
ourselves. We now return within 
our prescribed limits. M. Michelet 
ranks his examples under different 
heads: under those of birth, marriage, 
property, rank, &c. &c. ; but as we 
cannot follow him through all the di- 
visions of his subject, we shall take 
our illustrations here and there, with- 
out any regard to the order in which 
they have been arrayed, as they hap- 
pen to strike us by their singularity or 
piquancy. A Roman and a Grecian 
marriage ceremony are described in 
the first passages we light upon. 

* The patrician wedding of Rome, 
confarreatione, bears a striking ana- 
logy to the Indian marriage. The 
woman (matrona mater familias) oc- 
cupied at Rome a much more elevated 
station than in Greece. The, mar- 
riage, confarreatione, was consecrated 
by the grand pontiff or priest of Jupi- 
ter, before ten witnesses. He gave to 
the betrothed pair a cake, compounded 
of flour, water, and salt. The head- 
dress of the bride had a round shape, 


like that of the vestals. On her head 
was placed a sprig of marjoram in 
flower, and under her robe was hidden 
a little wreath of vervain, She wore 
a purple veil, and her tunic was tight- 
ened round her by a sash or belt of 
lamb’s- wool. She was borne away 
out of the arms of her mother, and 
carried over the threshold of the con- 
jugal mansion without touching it with 
her feet. When her husband asked 
her, on entering his habitation, ‘ Who 
art thou?’ she replied, ‘ Ubi tu gaius 
ego gaia,’ (gaia means a cow, or 
earth fit for cultivation). She was 
then seated on a fleece, and, baving 
brought with her a distaff and spindle, 
wove round her husband's door a tis- 
sue of woollen hangings or drapery.” 

M. Michelet distinguishes ancient 
marriages into two sorts—the sacer- 
dotal and the heroic. By the former, 
which prevailed in the East, and 
among the patricians at Rome, the wo- 
man was honoured ; by the latter she 
was considered as a very inferior be- 
ing, and was either purchased or car- 
ried off by force. 

‘“‘ Homer,” says M. Michelet, “calls 
virgins waQsoiboies, that is to say, 
drivers of oxen (to their parents). In 
the time of Aristotle marriage was 
considered no longer under the same 
point of view. ‘The ancient Greeks, 
said he, were barbarians, they bought 
their wives éwvojyre (Arist. Polit. 
ii. 8.) with arms in their hands. This 
custom was general among the ancient 
Germans, and the expression to buy, 
for to marry, was preserved in Ger- 
many till the end of the middle ages; 
but let us speak of the ceremonies 
which were in use among the Greeks. 

« At Athens it was the custom to 
place a pestle under the door of the 
conjugal house. One of the young 
bride’s-maids held a sieve in her hands, 
and the bride herself carried a vase 
fit to burn barley. It was only at the 
approach of night that she betook her- 
self to her new habitation. On the 
arrival of the wedded pair, figs were 
thrown on their heads, and torches lit. 
With one of these torches the mother 
of the bride burnt the gauze veil 
which had decked the head of her 
daughter. The married couple then 
being shut up, ate together in a corner ; 
and the husband unloosened the zone 
of his wife. During the whole night 
an assemblage of young people kept 
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up a riotous noise without. On the 
third day the wife visited her father, 
received his presents, and those of her 
relations and friends, and gave her- 
self a rich dress to her husband, who 
presented her in return with gifts 
called dyaxedvmrypie (from the verb 
dvaxadrvaruy, to discover). It was 
then only for the first time that he was 
ge to see the features of his 
ride. The new wedded pair then 
offered a few tresses of hair to Diana, or 
to the Parez. In Beotia the woman 
burnt before the door of her husband 
the shaft of his chariot, to show, no 
a that he must never abandon 
er.”’ . 

Coming now to later times, we can- 
not forbear to give the admirable form 
of words belonging to the marriage 
ceremony, which is found in the ma- 
nuscripts of Rheims, of the year 900, 
in those of Rennes, of the year 700, 
and of Arles, of the year 400. No 
translation could do justice to the fol- 
lowing solemn and sublime passage :— 
‘¢ Pater mundi conditor, nascentium 
genitor, multiplicande originis insti- 
tutor, qui Adz comitem tuis manibus 
addidisti, cujus ex ossibus ossa crecsen- 
tia parem formam admirabili diversi- 
tate signarent ; hinc ad totius multi- 
tudinis incrementum, conjugalis thori 
justa consortia, quo totum inter se 
seculum conligarent, humani generis 
federa nexuerunt . . . ut unum effi- 
eeris ex duobus, et pari pignore soboles 
mixta maneret, tune per ordinem flu- 
eret egesta posteritas, et priores ven- 
tura sequerentur. . . . Deus per quem 
mulier conjungitur viro, et societas 
principaliter ordinata e& benedictione 
donatur, que sola nec per originalis 
nate penam nec per diluvii est ab- 

ata sententiam. . . . Floreatis rerum 
presentium copiis, fructificetus decen- 
ter in filiis gaudeatis perenniter cum 
amicis.”” 

The donation of land, and the right 
to possess it, was frequently acquired 
formerly through singular formalities. 
As far as one could cast a lance, at 
one or three successive jaculations, 
marked in a circle the property of the 

erson to whom the lance belonged. 
he right to fish in particular parts of 
rivers was obtained in the same way ; 
and fishermen were entitled to dry 
their nets on the banks of streams as 


‘far as they could throw a nail from the 


water, taken out of the rudder of a 
fishing boat. Another way of appro- 


priating ground was to buy as much 

of a prince or feudal lord, sometimes 

at a heavy price, as could be enclosed 

within the skin of an ox or other ani- 

mal. This was a very ancient cus- 

tom. Dido is represented’ by Virgil 

as its inventress. 

‘* Mercatique solum facti de nomine Byr- 
sam, 

Taurino quantum possent circumdare 
tergo.” 


But there was still a third method of 
becoming a landed proprietor : ‘* Wite- 
kind de Corbie relates that a little after 
the invasion of the Saxons one of their 
young men bought, for its weight in gold, 
of a Thuringian enough of earth to fill 
the skirt of his coat. Having reduced 
this earth to dust, he scattered it on the 
ground over a wide circuit. From that 
moment the. Saxons considered all this 
speee as legally acquired, and defended 
their countryman against the Thurin- 
gians. The Emperor Henry, also, it 
is said, gave to one of his followers all 
the land which he could sow with a 
measure of barley. And this measure 
was found enough to sow all the terri- 
tory which was called afterwards the 
County of Mansfeld.”’ 

A curious old chronicle (Chronicon 
Novaliciense) mentions another strange 
way in which land was obtained, 
«« Charlemagne gave a feudal posses« 
sion to a Lombard musician by a sin- 
gular right. The musician was to as- 


-cend a lofty mountain, and there blow- 


ing the hern, as far as its sound could 
be heard, the land and its inhabitants 
were to belongto him. The blast was 
loudly sounded, and the Lombard then 
hurrying down the mountain traversed 
the country in all directions. Of every 
one he met he asked, Have you heard 
the horn? and to those who replied 
Yes, he gave a slap in the face, saying 
—You are my man. From thence 
came the name of Transcornati, which 
the descendants of these people bore 
for a long time.” 

Another droll mode of ascertaining 
the extent of an undefined gift of ter- 
ritory is recorded in the Golden Legend. 
“« Dagobert having given to St Florent 
the city which he inhabited and its 
dependencies, the Saint begged to be 
rer nena by the King precisely how 
far this possession should reach in 
length and in breadth. As far, replied 
the King, as you can ride in a circle, 
on your little ass, whilst I am bath- 
ing and dressing, shall be yours. 
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Now St Florent knew well how long 
the king remained in his bath; so he 
mounted his ass in haste, and trotted 
over hills and through valleys as speedi- 
ly as if he had been mounted on the 
best of steeds, and was at the appoint- 
ed moment again in the presence of 
the king.” 

« The limit of territory disputed be- 
tween hostile parties was often deci- 
ded by two men running from given 
points to meet each other. The spot 
where they met was the adjudged 
boundary. In the Hessian traditions, 
decisions of a similar kind depend upon 
the course of animals: for instance, a 
blind horse let loose would determine 
in the place where he stopped a con- 
tested frontier, or a craw-fish, which 
moves backwards, would mark its cor- 
ners and circumference. Thus, in the 
romance of the Fox, two rams, Belin 
and Bernard, set out upon a race. 
They invite Isengrin (the wolf) to sit 
as a judge between them.” 

Some of the antique forms of pay- 
ing homage to a feudal superior were 
very comic. “ In one of the lordships 
of France the peasants were obliged 
to bring a canary bird to the chateau, 
placed on the top of a carriage drawn 
by four horses. In Austria a noble 
vassal was to present, every St Mar- 
tin’s Day, to his superior two pots of 
flies. Another nobleman in Franco- 
nia offered to his lord, as a mark of 
homage, a grasshopper. When the 
Abbot of Figeac made his entrance 
into the city of his abbacy, the Lord 
of Montbrun and Larogue received 
him dressed as an Harlequin, with one 
leg bare. When the abbot descended 
from his horse, the same person held 
his stirrup, and when he sat down to 
table waited behind his chair, to fill 
his cup with wine. The Lord of Pacé 
had a right to summon all the pretty 
women of Saumur and its suburbs 
every Trinity Day before him, and they 
were to pay him, each, four farthings, 
and a chaplet of roses. Those who re- 
fused to dance with his officers were 
to have the family arms marked on 
their bodies with the point of a needle. 
In Provence, buffoons, dancers, mi- 
mics, and minstrels were to perform 
their tricks, and show their skill before 
the lady of the chateau. A trouba- 
dour was obliged to sing his romance 
to a new air to be entitled to pass a 
night in the manor house. Any pe- 
destrian, with or without shoes, might 
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claim a lodging by making four sum- 
mersets ; a Moor might enjoy the 
same privilege by throwing his turban 
in the air, and counting six sous whilst 
he stumbled and fell down to the gate- 
porter; and a Jew had free entrance 
and hospitality, by putting his shoes 
on his head, and repeating, bon gré 
mal gré, the pater in the patois of the 
country ; a horseman was obliged to 
watch his arms half the night for the 
service of the chatelain ; and the con- 
ductor of animals to a fair was in duty 
bound to stop before the chateau, and 
make his monkeys play their tricks, 
and his bear dance to his flute, before 
he could proceed any farther. By a 
law of St Louis, jugglers, and bear- 
wards, and ape-leaders, were exempted 
from paying any custom-duties on en- 
tering cities, on the condition that they 
amused the gate-porters, by the per- 
formances of their animals, or sleights- 
of-hand. The jugglers, however, might 
be quit with a song.” 

Our readers will be pleased to 
have a description of an irish regal 
palace and household of the Mile- 
sian epoch. “ The palace of Tamar 
(in Ireland) was, time out of mind, the 
residence of Conn, of the hundred 
battles; it was the abode of every 
king who governed in Tamar, from 
the time of Niall of the Nine Towers. 
It was built on the sacred number 
three; for the king had made a vow 
to construct three towers. The palace 
of Laogaire was only the third part 
of the palace of Cormac. During 
the reign of Laogaire, it contained 
only three hundred square feet, fifty 
apartments, with fifty men in each; 
fifty chambers for the guards, and 
twenty men ineach. Its height was 
thirty cubits; @the diameter of the 
court which surrounded the palace 
was seven casts of a lance. The cir- 
cumference of the palace was equal to 
the diameter of the court. lt had 
seven entries. Within it were one 
hundred and fifty ordinary cups ; fifty 
drinking horns curiously inlaid with 
gold, and fifty goblets, curiously en- 
graved, for the special use of the no- 
bility. The height of its candlesticks 
was five cubits. Withinits walls were 
lodged seven astrologers, seven histo- 
rians, and one Druid, one jester, one 
comedian, and one professor of music. 
In the court, only one carriage or cha- 
riot was permitted to remain at a time, 
to prevent confusion, Under the 
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reign of Cormac, the palace of Ta- 
mar covered nine hundred square feet ; 
the diameter of its court was seven- 
teen casts of a lance; it contained one 
hundred and fifty apartments, and one 
hundred and fifty dormitories for the 
guards, with sixty men in each. It 
had twelve porches, twelve gates, and 
a thousand guests in each wing, be- 
sides princes, orators, men of science, 
engravers in gold, in silver, and in 
stone, with artists, and gentlemen. In 
the banqueting hall, there were twelve 
tables on each side, with sixteen wai- 
ters: eight for the astrologers, histo- 
rians, and secretaries, at the bottom 
of the saloon, and two for each table 
at the top. In this hall there dined 
daily one hundred guests. For each 
repast two bullocks, two sheep, and 
two hogs were killed. The name of 
the refectory was Bruidhean. The 
quantity of mead and butter which was 
consumed daily surpassed all calcula- 
tion. In tlie palace were twenty-seven 
kitchens, and nineteen lavers for the 
hands and for the feet. Every one 


was obliged to wash every day; there 
was no exemption from this painful 
ceremony.” 

By the Welsh laws of the same pe- 


riod as that of which we have just 
written, it was provided, “ that there 
should be fourteen men, as sorts of 
fixtures, in the palace of the King; 
four were lodged on the ground floor, 
and ten above. To the King was re- 
served the place nearest to the fire ; 
after him came the torch-bearer, then 
the guest, then the foreigner, then the 
presumptive heir, and the fourth place 
was occupied by the falconer. On the 
other side of the fire was seated the 
chaplain, whose business it was to bless 
the meat, and chant prayers for the 
family. At his left was the seat of the 
chief judge ; the principal bard came 
next. The blacksmith of the court 
had his place on a bench apart be- 
hind the priest. The Major Domo 
was seated at the bottom of the hall 
near the door. The house-bard was 
on the right of the Major Domo. The 
master of the horse stood near the fire 
by the King, whilst the chief huntsman 
stood on the other side of the chaplain. 
The house-bard had particular privi- 
leges. A horse was always at his dis- 
—_ He received from the King 

is linen, and from the Queen his 
woollen clothing. He had a right to 
a seat by the Major Domo in three 
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great festivals, that he might strike his 
harp in a post of honour. His first 
song was always for God, and the 
second for the King. If the Queen 
desired a song, the bard was to sing 
whatever she desired; but in a low 
voice, that he might not disturb the 
gaiety of the society. He had aright 
to a chess-board made of shells, and 
might claim a ring from the Queen. 
Any one who insulted him was obliged 
to pay six cows, and one hundred and 
twenty sous of silver; and his death, 
if he were murdered, was avenged by 
the forfeiture of one hundred and 
twenty-six cows,which the assassin was 
forced to surrender up, or undergo 
other punishment.” 

In the extracts which we have now 
given to our readers, we have not, we 
are perfectly well aware, been able to 
make out clearly, except in a few of 
them, the theory which Mons. Miche- 
let’s work is intended to illustrate, 
and which we commenced this paper 
by explaining. Our limits suffer us 
not to do this, for, to accomplish 
such a purpose, it would be neces- 
sary to take all his examples as a con- 
nected whole, duly classed and carefully 
reasoned out, into consideration ; there- 
fore we have contented ourselves with 
selecting passages, perhaps more en- 
tertaining than edifying, the force of 
which, as evidential of M. Michelet’s 
general argument, can only be per- 
ceived in conjunction with others, from 
which they are here necessarily se- 
parated. In order, therefore, to show 
the solemn and philosophical scope of 
his work, and the high raised imagi- 
nation which has stooped to the de- 
tails we have furnished, we will add 
the following paragraphs from the 
preface. It must be borne in mind 
that all the ancient forms and customs 
of which we have above given exam- 
ples in the way of anecdote, are, in the 
ingenioustheory of M. Michelet’s book, 
regarded as symbolical, and such, in a 
peculiar sense, we have no doubt they 
are. The prefatory passage we allude 
to is as follows :— 

‘© There are two questions with 
respect to legal symbols: their za- 
tionality and their age. The latter 
is of difficult decision. It has been well 
said that there are three ages in his- 
tory ; the sacred, the heroic, and the 
human, or in other words, the sacer- 
dotal, the military, and the critical. 
In the first age law appears as a sub- 
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stance, as an immovable symbol ; in 
the second as an act; in the third as an 
intention. But generally one nation 
expresses strongly but one of these 
three. Thus, among Asiatic people, 
India represents the sacred age, Persia 
the heroic age, and Judea the human 
or critical age.” (Our readers will 
think this last a strange assertion, but 
Mons. Michelet invariably supposes 
that those who read his works have 
gone through the same train of thought 
as himself, and therefore noting down 
its results, he cares not to indicate the 
process by which he has reached them.) 

* It is not easy always to determine 
to what age a symbol should be refer- 
red. One may generally recognise 
clearly enough a sacerdotal or heroic 
character ; but rarely can one assign 
dates to symbols. Their origin was 
so natural and so necessary that they 
seemed to have existedalways. Whilst 
they were in use they were unregarded, 
and as soon as they became obsolete, 
they were forgotten. But that which 
renders it especially difficult to fix the 
age of symbols, is that such a particu- 
lar symbol, such a poetic fact which 
might naturally be attributed to a very 
ancient epoch, is discovered in modern 
barbarism. In the East especially, it 
is impossible to fix the period in which 
they originated. Five hundred years 
before our era, Xerxes was in love with 
a tree and decked it with bracelets, 
whilst, during the last century, Nadir 
Shah whipped a tree till he had found 
a treasure which had been stolen under 
its shade. Which of these two facts 
is the most ancient in its origin ? 

« We have studied the juridical sym- 
bol under the two points of view, of 
its age and its nationality, which di- 
versify it infinitely. | Nevertheless, 
whatever variety may be discovered, 
unity predominates. It is an imposing 
spectacle to find the principal legal 
symbols common to all countries, 
throughout all ages. 

“‘ In truth, to one who considers 
not the human race as the great family 
of God, there is in those multitudinous 
voices, out of hearing of each other, 
and which, nevertheless, respond each 
to each from the Indus to the Thames 
in reciprocating sounds, wherewithal 
to dismay the intelligence, to strike 
the heart and spirit of man with con- 
sternation. 

‘* Transporting was the emotion 
which I myself experienced, when, for 


the first time, I heard this universal 
acclaim. Unlike the sceptic Mone 
taigne, who so curiously ferreted out 
the customs of different nations to de« 
tect their moral discordancies, I have 
found a consentaneous harmony among 
them all. A sensible miracle has 
arisen before me. My little existence 
of the moment has seen and touched 
the eternal communion of the human 
race. 

*« Fraternity of nations, fraternity of 
ideas, I distinguished them both in the 
analogy of symbols. All is derived 
from a remote antiquity; all has a 
common source. Ideas the most 
diverse in their developements appear- 
ed before me identic at their birth. I 
saw arise from the same channel all 
the rivers which, reaching the level 
of their embankment, separated and 
branched out over the earth. ‘ Omnia 
sub magna labentia flumina terra.’ ” 

M. Michelet is certainly a man very 
highlyendowed. Learned, and devoting 
his life to laborious research, his imagi- 
nation and enthusiasm seem to derive 
aliment from studies which usually tame 
and sober the most ardent minds. The 
most prosaic facts, the most arid de- 
tails, are ignited by his fancy, and shoot 
forth the most beautiful and spiritual 
meanings. We believe that if M. 
Michelet had been born in any other 
country than France, he would have 
been a very great poet. He has written 
three volumes of a History of France, 
which in its conception and execution 
is one grand chant of heroic poetry. 
His history may be the worse in the 
common estimation (though we will 
not say it is), for the high raised strain 
of animation in which it is written, but 
certainly the genius of the author is 
shown to be unsuitable to his task. 
We will say the same with reference 
to the work before us. We do not 
mean, however, to affirm that an ima- 
gination and a heart susceptive of 
ready kindlings should not belong to 
the historian and the philosopher. 
We would maintain the contrary pro- 
position stoutly. But we believe we 
discern in M. Michelet such an ascen- 
dency of the imaginative faculties that 
every subject which he touches be- 
comes at once etherialized ; it loses its 
common-place, matter-of-fact, substan- 
tial reality, and is converted, as it 
were, into a vision or a pageant. 
Now this kind of optical illusion is 
what in a real poem we expect to be 
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entertained with; but in a philosophic 
enquiry, or a historic narrative, we 
resist it indignantly as an imposition. 
Then again we are sorry to say that 
our author is terribly infected with the 


German mysticism. This is the vice 
that blights and defaces all his works, 
and defrauds him of, or at least greatly 
diminishes, his popularity. It is the 
plague-spot on his intellect, and till he 
purges or burns it out he can never do 
justice to his own great capacities. 
We have no doubt that a man so eru- 
dite and accomplished as M. Michelet 
never writes without having ideas in 
his mind which are tolerably distinct 
to himself; to his readers, however, 
his conceptions are often very dim and 
very distant. We profess, for instance, 
not to comprehend the following pas- 
sage :—‘* The Creator made man like 
himself, that is to say, a creator. Man 
also creates his own image. Asymbol 
himself, he is the creator of symbols.” 


Here is another passage of the like 


kind. The meaning of the writer 
when, after a brown study, we think 
we are about to apprehend it, “‘tenues 
vanescit in auras.”’ ‘ Abraham,” he 
says, ‘‘ was the ancestor of that agri- 
cultural people who afterwards divided 
Judea among their twelve tribes. The 
two races of shepherds and agricul- 
turists betrayed early the mutual anti- 
pathy which ever held them at variance, 
It broke out between the two brothers, 
Isaac and Ishmael, the Jew and the 
Arab, the agriculturist and the shep« 
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herd. From this source also sprung the 
wars between the Egyptians and the 
Hycsos, that long and obstinate strug- 
gle of which Egypt has perpetuated 
the memory by one of the great tem- 
ples of Thebes. The shepherd is, in © 
fact, in the eyes of the labourer, a va- 
gabond, an enemy,a sacrilegious person. 
He respects not the earth, the sacred 
earth which drinks the sweat of man, 
and gives him bread to eat. The la- 
bourer is wedded to the earth; he is 
her legitimate husband ; the shepherd 
is her faithless lover. The labourer 
feeds on her grain and fruits; his la- 
borious and innocent life is not at the 
expense of other living creatures. The 
shepherd lives on death ; he eats flesh, 
he drinks blood, he loves war, and 
fears not to shed the blood of his bro- 
ther.” Whata pity it is that the sig- 
nification of this.extract, of which we 
fancy we have a glimpse full of beauty, 
should be left an enigma! 

We intend shortly to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to M. Michelet’s 
History of France, when we shall be 
able to exhibit his powers in a light 
which will command high admiration. 
We believe, indeed, that we have in 
this paper exhausted all that can be 
said in dispraise or disparagement of 
that gentleman’s works. When we 
return to them again we shall have the 
more pleasant task of setting forth their 
merits much more prominently than 
we have been able to do on the present 
oceasion. 
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Perictes, we believe it was—as 
‘usual we forget the words—who liken-- 
ed the state of the land, on the extinc- 
tion of—you know how—the Athenian 
youth, to a year without a spring. 
Such a year has been this of ours ; for 
leafless were April and May, and 
birds’-nests were visible in hedge, 
bush, and tree well nigh on to the very 
middle of June. Yet the birds sang 
away among the buds as vernally as 
we remember them ever to have done 
in shadowiest covert hid in earliest 
season ; and, fearless in their familiarity 
with human faces, so clothed the bare 
boughs with the music, that nothing 
was seen or felt of winter in the jo- 
cund groves. Summer came one night 
from Heaven to earth; and morning 
beheld her all at once, in all her 
glory, seeming as if she did not miss 
her sister, or remember that such a 
creature had been wont to hail her 
descent, and linger with her awhile 
delighted in their common bowers. 
Alas! we fear that though “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly,” Summer has no 
heart. No heart! oh! say it not— 
with those still smiles asleep on the 
woods—those tender shadows as of 
grief and pity on the mountains— 
that gloom over yon abyss, solemn 
and sacred as the grave. She loveth 
our earth and us—and how reluctant- 
ly has she been preparing—for a whole 
month—to take without utterance her 
last farewell. Gone! nor haply may our 
eyes ever see her more. So seems to 
say Autumn with the first melan- 

-choly rustle of her yet unfallen leaves 
embrowning all the cliffs from Roslin 
Chapel to the Caves of Hawthornden. 
«« The sere and yellow leaf” we love 
not now to look on as we did of yore 
—for age shrinks from sights that 
youth rejoiced in—and the sense of 
beauty then dares not to delight in em- 
blems of decay. Nor shrink we from 
them in a mere selfish fear ; for love, 
though stronger than death, seeks not 
to gaze on images of death even in 
insensate things, and shuts its eyes 
with a shudder on what was once so 
lovely in the splendour—better able 
to endure the utter lifelessness of the 
winter woods ! 

Yet October cannot justly be called 
a winter month—and we acknowledge 


it is often the merriest month of all the 
year. We are almost sorry that we 
have come into town—and purpose 
for several Saturdays and Saturdays 
to ruralize—nay, in our new pea- 
jacket we shall not dread to beard 
November himself—and we need not 
tell our Auncient of the Glen that, 
if we be spared, we shall hear his 
Christmas fire “ go roaring up his 
chimney wide,” and take our part in 
the Christmas carols. Since, then, 
October is a merry month, let Maga 
too be merry,—and the readers of 
Maga ; nor shall we be sad but glad 
to know, that with shout and hollow 
all younkers whom old Christopher 
loveth out-or-in-doors are making roof 
or welkin ring. We shall listen among 
the solitary mountains of our soul to 
the softened echoes—still ourselves as 
a stone—but like a dodder’d oak quick 
not dead—and the power, though not 
the joy of life, yet strong in its heart. 

And there are Our Two Vasss! 
with our forefinger could we write 
their names on the dust on the lids— 
Cr1io—Evrerre. What! have Our 
Two Vasgs lids? And why not—as 
well as your Two Eyes? We forget 
which is which—and shall be mista- 
king Mirth for Melancholy, Melan- 
choly for Mirth. No great mistake 
either—for they like to change places, 
and how often stand they side by 
side ! 

Rumours have reached our ears 
that the drawing of our Lottery in 
March was not a fair one—that we were 
partial—and selected our favourites— 
bringing to light none but pets. The 
charge is false as Erebus—for Chance 
was presiding goddess—and who ever 
heard of her having been actuated by 
selfish considerations? But speak of 
the printer’s devil, and he appears. 
Now, Beelzebub, bare your arm to the 
elbow, and alternately skim the sur- 
face, and dip deep. You really ought 
to wash your hands twice in the three 
years—but next time you will have to 
scrape. “ What awful paws, prophetic 
of your end!’ 

Here, as you are asinner, Sonnets. 
Our excellent friend Tue Arias re- 
ego us for saying that we 

new no sonnets of the day, after 
Wordsworth’s, superior to some—nay 
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many of “ The Sketcher’s””—taunt- 
ing us with having praised them so 
because he belonged to the Clique. 
Not so; we may be mistaken, but 
such is our unbiassed judgment—and 
we are confident that, would he but 
read them all, our critic, whom we 
highly esteem, though his name we 
know not, would think of them as we 
do, and retract his sarcasm. Clique 
is not the right word—it should have 
been Constellation. He is not “ of 
ours ;”’ and yet we praise him to the 
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skies, for he is a star—and we should 
be happy to see him shining in his 
place, in that unoccupied part of the 
region close to,the south of our Tail. 
But whose are the Sonnets? Chap- 
man’s—and him—albeit of our Clique, 
i. e. Constellation—our Atlantean cri- 
tic allows us to laud. Let us know 
by return of post what you think of 
them—to us they seem very fine in- 
deed—original in conception and in 
execution felicitous. 









SONNETS. 
BY M. J. CHAPMAN, 


I. 

Mute is the Minstrel’s wonder-moving shell ! 
But while his weeping friends and lovers lay 
In the lone sanctuary his honour’d clay, 

The stricken world reverberates his knell. 

Closed is the life he spent in doing well— 

He that most loved his kind has pass’d away 
To that unchanging clime and cloudless day, 
Where in the Lord’s light the Redeemed dwell. 


Around his memory grow unfading bays ; 
He needs no pyramid of brass or stone ; 
The mighty maker lives in his own lays, 
The world’s love, and his nation’s benison : 
Add to the name of noblest bard this praise, 
The noblest patriot of old Caledon. 


Il. 

Hush'd is the Shepherd’s voice that often woke 
The gladsome echoes of sweet Yarrow-dale ! 
But Beauty soft and Manhood stern shall fail 

The glorious land, ne’er bent to tyrant’s yoke ; 

The fox shall litter and the raven croak 
In Norland Athens ; waeful weir and bale 
Shall sweep the mountain and deform the vale, 

Before his name be lost to Scotia’s folk. 


Bonny Kilmeny ! is he now with thee 
In Faery land, afar from haunts of men ? 
Or is the tuneful Swain with Mary Lee, 
Of heaven’s vast orb a happy denizen ? 
Our Ettrick Shepherd’s gone! long it may be 
Ere Doric pipe, like his, be heard again. 


Il. 

Look how from yonder Mountain’s rocky urns 
The frolic springs leap out on every side ; 
Now to the fall their silver currents glide ; 

A foaming cataract now, down-thund’ring, spurns 

The rocks below ; and now a river turns 


Through glen, dell, flowery field, with gentle tide : 


In various moods no less diversified 
Was sportive, fiery, headstrong, gentle Burns. 
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While against tyranny his fierce notes rung, 
Loud was he as the trumpet’s call to slaughter ; 

When his wild harp his hymns to Nature flung, 
Fitful and sweet as Music over water ; 

And when of Beauty’s rosy charms he sung, 
Soft as the tones of Albyn’s loveliest daughter. 


Iv. 
When England's Morning Star of song was set, 
Ere Spenser’s Queen was born, out of the drear 
Two Stars ascended the dim hemisphere ; 
When the two Roses, in one blossom met, 
Twined with the Thistle’s rubious coronet, 
Those Northern lights in glory did appear, 
Like Angels springing from a sepulchre, 
Their Brightness streaming up through Night’s deep jet. 


Dunbar and Douglas! yours it was to nurse 

The new-born flame of song through weal and woe; 
Ye made your country glorious with your verse, 

E’en when she droop’d for Flodden’s overthrow ; 
Wherefore the grateful Muses re-imburse 

Your toil with love that makes your fame still grow. 


v. 
It is a glorious thing to feel secure: 
In solitude or ’mid the world’s rude din 
Against all fears to be sustain’d within ; 
To make sweet music of thoughts just and pure, 
While we regard those ills we must endure 
As roots from which immortal joys begin, 
Recovered from the soil of mortal Sin 
By Him, whose banner is our coverture : 


Glorious to see things as they are, and stand 
On Truth’s serenest hill-top, far above 

The mists of Error, where o’er shifting sand 
The uneasy travellers in mazes move, 

While from our Pisgah we behold the land 
Of Promise, bright with God’s eternal love. 


VI. 
Lamented Youth! so frank and brave! so young, 
So suddenly cut off! one moment here, 
The next in the vast realm of Hades drear ! 
Fall’n like a bud, by cruel violence wrung 
From the green stem to which its sweetness clung, 
What blighted forms for thee Woe’s livery wear, 
How many hopes lie wither’d on thy bier, 
How many hearts are by thy death unstrung ! 


But thy dear kin, true to the Christian creed, 
Grieve without murmurs, in their sorrow wise 

Not without hope their bruised bosoms bleed ; 
Earth they resign, and turn to r skies, 

Believing they shall see their broken Reed 
Reflourish, like a Palm, in Paradise. 


Curious coincidence! In the self- many years ago—perhaps six—nay, 
same paw another series of Sonnets we suspect more than six—there ap- 
by another hand—with the signature pearedin Maga some Sonnets on the 
R. W. H——, from Leeds. A good Giant's Causeway, which we supposed 
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—without any assignable reason—to 
have been written by the late Michael 
T. Sadler. A note appended to these 
informs us that those were from the 
same pen—and we only wonder what 
the writer can have meant by abstain- 
ing for so many years from Maga’s 
loving and chaste embrace. Such 
conduct is alike culpable and incom- 
prehensible ; and we trust that, in 
future, he will be more regular and 
assiduous in his devoirs. We—old, 
chair-ridden Christopher North— 
thank him from our hearts—for taking 
us along with him in his flights—like a 
tomtit between an eagle’s wings. If 
it were not for that everlasting—we 
beg pardon—immortal Wordsworth— 
the Laxgs, and all that belong to them, 
would be our own—jure divino—for 
we are the heir apparent to the 


** Sole King of rocky Cumberla nd.” 


But Wordsworth never will—never 
can die; and so we shall be cheated 
out of our due dominion. We can- 
not think this fatherly treatment of 
such a son—and yet in our loftiest 
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moods of filial reverence we have heard 
ourselves exclaiming, while 


** the Cataract of Lodore 
Peal’d to our orisons,” 


O King! live for ever! 

Therefore, with the fear of the Ex- 
cursion before our eyes, we took to 
prose, to numerous prose—ay, though 
we say it that should not say it, to 
prose as numerous as any verse—and 
sprewed such scenes 


‘* As Savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Pous- 
sin drew.” 


Here an English lake—there a Scot- 
tish loch—till Turner grew jealous, 
and Thomson flung his brush at one 
of hisown unfinished mountains. When 
lo! a miracle! Creative of grandeur 
in his very despair, he stood astonished 
at the cliff that came prerupt from his 
canvass, and christened itself “ the 
Eagle's Eyrie,” as it frowned serenely 
upon the sea maddening in a foamy 
circle at its inaccessible feet. 

But let that pass—and now for the 
sonnets, 


SONNETS WRITTEN AMONG THE MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF CUMBERLAND. 


Ye mountain surges! mimic mountain main ! 

How on each other do ye seem to roll! 

How doth one pulse your every sweep control ! 
While bursts from crest to crest your booming strain! 
The tempest-rack drives on its thundering train, 

And wakes your countless outcries with its crash ; 

While melted into torrents on ye dash 


As though a real ocean ! 


Now again 


Is hushed the furious elemental dint ! 
Ye stand, like Adamants, in column’d piles 
With chisel’d fluting and unfolded tint,— 
Or like a warrior guard ift concave files, 
With heart of iron and with face of flint, 
Protecting beauty shrined in these soft lakes and isles! 


I. 

Ye are not one alike! In fork and fell,— 
With spire and dome,—ye climb your way above, 
As tho’ in emulation proud ye strove 

To spurn most distant each retiring dell ! 

Lightnings have scathed your peaks, but could not quell 


Your giant mass ! 


owever fierce the storm, 


With plastic fam om it varied every form, 


And moulded to 


etail this spectacle ! 


And were this all, how noble ’twere to gaze, 

To call each height by its own rank and shape, 
While with a rising joyance of amaze 

We saw; as sudden pass and gorge might gape, 
A:scale to try where still in richer blaze 


Earth shoots sublime to Heaven’s blue waves her loftiest cape! 
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nl. 
But Ye are more! the monuments of power,— 
Typing the soul’s best attributes of might, 
Like you, most native to celestial light 
Which ye reflect through days’s extremest hour ! 
And when in wreaths of haze your summits lour, 
Ye speak of mystic and eternal things, 
Mingling with heaven on those solemn wings, 
As if to its most fearful point ye’d tower! 
Ye tell of God! The mountains may depart,— 
The hills remove,—how moveless is His throne! 
Forth from their searchless seats the voids may start,— 
His love would fill the void Itself alone ! 
Your strength is His!*He stamps your symbol-art, 
And writes it on your tablets of unmouldering stone! 


Iv. 
My soul swells through you! On you live once more,— 
Whether in flowing outline ye dispread, 
Or heave on high the thunder-rifted head,— 
The awful chronicles of sacred yore,— 
When kindred summits of another shore, 
Through all their grandest character of range, 
Exposed Redemption’s History wondrous strange ! 
Why didst thou shake to centre, Sinai hoar ? 
Upon thy terraced platform, Zion! rose 
The great Jehovah's fix’d and loved abode. 
And there where Carmel still in beauty blows, 
Was re-establish’d the eternal code ! 
Tabor rejoice !—_O Calvary! what throes 
Are thine! Fair Olivet, from thee ascends our God! 


v. 
Ye to me always were a life intense! 
My youth disported on your cliffs at ease, — 
My cheek unfurrow’d then! flush’d in your breeze ;— 
While infancy reposed ’neath your defence, 
Still would mine eye trace out the uplands whence 
Ye left our nether earth, and then combined 
With your proud barriers other worlds behind, 
The curtains of unknown magnificence ! 
How my mind teem’d with your sublimity ! 
—Its trancendental thoughts were ¢hen its life,— 
And as it wrought itself a passage free, 
Present and past, like flow and ebb in strife, 
Chafed up its yearnings to their last degree, 
And my heart strangely grew with feelings new and rife! 


VI. 
Ye are not strown in vain! Ye have a voice 
Articulate, sonorous, often sweet 
When silvery runnels tinkle, mix, and greet,— 
But when ye overhang in beetling poise, 
And cataract from on high shouts to rejoice, 
And the reverberating thunder wakes, 
And the deep-groaning belted forest shakes,— 
Then with that rousing clang, that blitheful noise, 
Swell to the Lofty One your anthem-peal 
Who tunes your mighty music! Low incline 
Your heads where stateliest brightest seraphs kneel! 
Thus pay the adoration all divine,— 
Plains, streams, and woods, with you shall vie in zeal, 
Skiddaw, Helvellyn, Scawfell, ye Great Chieftain Trine ! 
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Since eye first rested on your glorious heaps, 

What looks of youth and age, of grief and joy, 

Have turn’d toward you, nor found that ye could cloy,— 
And yet the fondest in its burial sleeps, 
And from its orbit the foul reptile creeps ! 

What awful changes roll on at your base! 

Nathless the turmoil strives in vain to raze 
Your rock-foundations, or to bow your steeps ! 
For all is else inconstant,—though it seem 

Firm and trustworthy, ’tis the wind and cloud: 
And Hope is the poor image of a dream,— 

The husbandman the empty air has plough’d,— 
The pilgrim faints on the false mirage-stream,— 

And there is only left the grave, the bier, the shroud ! 


VIII. 
Blest trance of calm! A Sabbath sunset stays 
With fondling pleasure o’er thee, mountain sea, 
Purpling each crag, illumining each tree, 
And on the Mere’s soft banks and gentle bays 
Streaming a flush of richly pencilled rays! 
O sweet among these grandeurs ’tis to find 
A little band of Christians disciplined, 
Teaching the echoes simple songs of praise ! 
For even fere is sin, and grief, and care.— 
Ah, it is not by nature we can rise 
To Thee her God! However bright and fair 
This lovely outward world, the sinner flies 
To surer refuge, and with humbler prayer,— 
Another Temple seeks where there is Sacririce ! 


« And look through Nature up to 
Nature’s God,” is one of the noblest 
of lines; but it is the Theist’s—the 
Deist’s creed. Wiser still are they who 
in the Book of Nature can read the 
«*‘ Written Promise ;” and such dis- 
cernment is humbly and reverently 
expressed above in the concluding 
strain, which deserves to be called 
Christian Poetry. Assuredly the 
spirit breathing there is sincere—and 
will be sympathized with even by such 
as have not been blessed with the 
same faith, and in humility fear to 
call themselves believers—how far re- 
moved from them who in pride dare 
to glory in another name! 

What delicate penmanship! No 
mistaking a female hand. Charlotte 
Hawkey—the only sister—ask not 
how we know it—of five brothers now 
deceased, each of whom had the 
honour of distinguishing himself in his 


Majesty’s service, in which they were 
all wounded, and three out of the 
number lost their lives. Had we any 
influence at the Admiralty, we shoul@ 
not be mute on behalf of one who has 
such claims on her country’s grati- 
tude—and whom these papers prove 
to be a lady of fine accomplishments 
and a “ superior mind.” Mayhap 
our page may meet the eyes of those 
whom such intelligence may prompt 
to reward the services of the dead by 
kindness to the living—and surely the 
following beautiful lines flowed from 
a heart in imagination familiar with 
the sea. They are worthy of the 
sister of those five gallant brothers— 
and possess a simple pathos that must 
touch every heart. We must omit 
the notes from Ellis’s Narrative of a 
Tour through Owyhee, and leave 
readers to understand or conjecture of 
themselves some of the allusions. 


A VIEW IN THE ISLAND OF TANNA. 


Sea wanderers we, our “* wave-worn ” bark 
O’er many a league of ocean past, 








And many a spot ’twas ours to mark, 
Where ne’er before was anchor cast. 
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Lone creeks and bays our boats explored, 
Our steps were first on many a strand, 
By which our lonely vessel moor'd 
Rode the sole work of human hand ; 


Ours were the only footsteps seen, 
By long lagoon and deep ravine! 


At other times the light canoe 
Issued from thickly shaded nooks, 
While its wild occupants would view, 
With timid, and yet curious looks, 
Our hardy seamen, whose bold eyes 
Show’d as much wonder but no fear, 
As they stood gazing with surprise 
On the war-club, or long light spear, 


Which well its bearer knew to dart, 
With aim unerring, at the heart. 


Paddling with skill his little proa 
Laden with fruit, the islander, 
Bearing aloft the plaintain bough 
His flag of truce, would oft appear. 
Such milder groups twas ours to meet, 
‘Mid scenes so beautiful and lone, 
That even their memory is sweet, 
And cherish’d in our distant home ; 


And one fair spot above the rest, 
Seem’d mark’d by Heaven to be blest. 


It was an island in the far south sea, 

The bread-fruit and the feathery cocoa-tree 
Hang their light foliage o'er the sparkling wave, 
Whose surf leaps playfully its shores to lave, 
Flinging its brightness o’er the coral shoal, 
While skies all brightness canopy the whole. 


And close beside the ocean nature’s hand 

Hath wove a bower of trees, which circling stand 
So thick, that on their glossy leaves the dew 
Hangs in its freshness half the long day through ; 
The long unclouded day, for summer's smile 

Is given unceasingly to that fair isle. 


Beneath the shade in careless posture lay 
An island chief, whose dark eye seem’d to stray 


- At times across the ocean’s bounding foam, 


But to return with fonder glances home, 
And rest with looks of tenderness and pride 
On a young maiden seated by his side. 


The graceful Pa-ia wrapt its folds around 


Her slender form, her brow with flowers was bound ; 


And there she sat, so beautiful—so still— 
Can that young bosom e’er have felt a chill? 
Yes, mark the braid of black and glossy hair, 
Affectionate remembrance bids her wear. 


And that sweet feeling makes her ever seek 

The ora roa in a spirit meek ; 

That found, she hopes she may embrace again 
The parted friends whom now she mourns in vain ; 
Yet she is happy, and that passing shade 

Has but her loveliness more touching made. 
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Our onward course soon bore us far away, 
The isle of Tanna in the distance lay ; 
Bright rose the stars—the undulating swell 
Which rock’d our parting vessel mingled well 
With the last echoes of our kind “ Farewell.” 
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With gentle hand we return the rest 
of the fair manuscript to its Vase ; but 
here is a page of delicate penmanship 
too, but different, and we could ven- 
ture to quote it before perusal, so 
charming the character of the letters, 
that look as if they understood and 
felt what they express. The verses 
are by Archdeacon Spencer, copied 
for us by a lady of rank whom we 
know not that we are permitted to 
name. 


MIDNIGHT—-WRITTEN AT BERMUDA. 


Midnight is on the earth! 

Flowers that in darkness bloom 
Teem into odorous birth 

Beneath the solemn gloom. 
O’er palace and o’er stall 

Her dewy curtain spread, 
Mantles within its pall 

The crowd of living dead. 


Midnight is on the sea ! 
A soft and sweet repose 
Steals o’er the untroubled lee, 
Noisless as falling snows. 
Hush'd in their ocean caves, 
The winds their sleep prolong ; 
Or, rising to the waves, 
Expire in dreamlike song. 


Midnight is in the heaven ! 
The planets of the air, 

To her as vassals given, 
Wander, and worship there! 
No sound comes from her throne, 

Piled in those lofty skies, 
Calmly she broods upon 
Her own sweet mysteries. 


Yet in her silence deep 
Their breathes a language fraught 
With spells to wake and keep 
The energies of thought. 
And on her awful brow 
Strange characters appear, 
The portraiture to show 
Of the advancing year. 


Night is a fearful book, 
And on her darkling skies 
Did seer and magi look, 
Searching earth’s destinies—~ 


~~ gone that dangerous power 
0 antique Science given 
The planetary hour 

Rolls on—unmark’d in Heaven ! 


The night is Memory’s sphere ; 
In light and shadow cast, 
On her dim disk appear 
The lost—the loved—the past. 
The fond ones of our youth 
Hasten’d to life’s sad bourne ; 
Dear to the heart’s deep truth, 
Dream we of their return ? 


Ask of the phantoms pale 
That haunt the hollow sky ; 
Ask of the fitful gale 
That mourns and passes by ; 
Invoke the spirits home 
Unsearchable, unseen, 
Where do the wanderers roam ? 
Are they as they have been ? 


Silence is on the land, 
No voice comes from the sea, 
No spell can reach thy strand, 
Thou dim Eternity ! 
Fled like the cloudy rack 
With morning’s early breath, 
Night yet shall bring them back, 
The last late night of Death! 


What! another of the same? No; 
from an Oxonian—“ The Martyr Stu- 
dent.” It is a mistake, we fear, to 
think that merit is always modest, but 
in this case it is so, even though the 
writer, whose signature is somewhat 
uncertain—we read it J. T. C.—is of 
Brazen-nose. His fears were unfound- 
ed. The lines were suggested by an 
extract from a MS. letter, which it 
pleases us to transcribe :—“ A few 
hours before his death, a volume of 
Dr South’s Sermons was observed ly- 
ing open by his bedside, in which he 
had underscored the following pas- 
sages with a pencil :—‘ It is the philo- 
sopher that is pensive, that looks down- 
wards in the gesture of the mourner. 
It is the open eye that weeps.’—* But 
study, it is a weariness without exer- 
cise, a laborious sitting still, that 
wracks the inward and destroys the 
outward man, and like a stronger 


blast of lightning, not only melts the 
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sword, but also consumes the scab- 
bard.’” 


THE MARTYR-STUDENT. 


Alas! “tis vain :—this wasting lamp 
(Oft emblem of life’s fleeting fire), 
The trembling hand—the brow’s chill 
damp 
Bid me from learning’s task retire. 


Delusive Power! thy richest light 
With pain o’er man’s weak vision 
sweeps ; 
Thy brightest rays distress our sight; 
“* It is the open eye that weeps.” 


Why droops that flower? alas! the 


ra, 
Which bade its morning petals 
spread, 
Made it, in noon’s fierce heat, decay,— 
Drank up its moisture,—bow’d its 
head. 


Are these the price of wisdom? THESE? 
This aching head,—this inward 
smart,— 
No rest by night,—by day no ease,— 
» This anguish of the fainting heart? 
rn rea 
But hence such thoughts! who that 
hath tasted 
The streams that from thy fountain 
flow, 
Though dimm’d his eye,—his form 
though wasted, 
But thirsts still deeper draughts to 
know? 


Health may have fled ;—but without 
thee, 
Health were to him a thankless 
boon ;— 
Wealth may have perish’d too ;—yet 
h 


e 
Craves for thy lasting wealth alone. 


Still keep thy seat through coming 
years 
Where silent Isis pours his waves: — 
Where Wolsey’s tower its form up- 
rears, 
High o’er the walls which Cherwell 
laves. 


And ye, who in fair Oxford’s vale 
Shall live,—forget, while yon glad 
bell 


Sounds on the passing evening-gale, 
Itsounds the Martyr-Student’s knell. 
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Beelzebub, my boy, God of Flies 
though you be, ’tis not fair to sleep 
with your mouth open, and we de- 
voutly trust that blue-bottle will give 
your Infernal Majesty the colic. Snor- 
ing! you look as if your design was 
to get yourself superseded ; but the 
sole consequence of your somnolency 
will be the stoppage of your quarter’s 
salary—so no more shamming Abra- 
ham, but be up and doing—more 
manuscript. There, sir, read that, 
spunkily—and by all your hopes of 
butter and brimstone, don’t stutter and 
shame Dr Browster. Know, Bub, that 
this song of Silenus is by J. A. of 
Wadham College, Oxford, and as he 
may be one of the examining masters 
when you go up for your little-go, if 
you spoil it by your elocution you may 
lay your acconnt with being plucked. 
We suspect that he is the same J. A. 
that took the Newdigate a year or 
two ago—but won't be positive. By 
the way, this year’s Newdigate—the 
Gipsies—by Mr Stanley, son of the 
new Bishop of Norwich, isaremarkable 
composition—the best prize-poem 
since Heber’s Palestine. Mind your 
emphasis. 


. SONG OF SILENUS, 


The merry stars are glancing 

Through the black shadows of the 
waving boughs ; 

The merry dews come dancing 

Thickly upon my ivy-crowned brows: 

This quaint dell is dark and deep ; 

But old Silenus will not sleep. 

The downy bats, in mazy rings, 

Wheel through the twilight on their 
noiseless wings, 

And the ivied owls salute 

The peeping moon with answering 
hoot ; 

All besides is hush’d and mute. 

The peeping moon—ha, ha!—she 
shines 

Through the mists and through the 
pines, 

Between the peaks of Meenalus. . 

I have watch’d her shining thus 

When she came to sport and toy 

With the dreamy Latmian boy, 

When all the Dryads and the Fawns 

Slept on the flower-empurpled lawns : 

But old Silenus did not sleep, 

Albeit he had drunken deep. 


Iacche, oh, Iaeche ! through all my 
glowing veins 
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The genial fire of inspiration reigns : 

Wake, wake, ye jocund strains! 

.When Harmonia was wed, a banquet 
was spread 

Under the cliffs of Citheron. 

There the Olympians, in number un- 


number’d, 

Radiant in beauty, with raiment un- 
cumber’d, 

Flock’d to the festival—softly re- 
clining 


In the deep forest, whose dim leaves 
were shining 

With light that outstream’d from that 
dazzling array. 

bac sate in glory the young god of 

ay, 

And Juno the queenlike, and Venus 
divine, 

And the joyous lords of war and of 
wine, > 

And the Sire sublime, with his awful 
brows, 

And Hermes bland, with his crafty 
glance, . 

And the man-god crowned with pop- 
lar boughs, 

And Dis, with his gloomy counte- 

_ nance, 

And the God of the sea, and his god- 
dess too, 

With her wily eyes of violet blue, 

And all the powers of the woods and 
waves 

From glimmering glens and sea- 
wash’d caves, 


Naiads and Dryads, and Sylvans and. 


Fawns, 
All on the turf of the sloping lawns, 
Round about in a circle sate ; 
The woods, in amphitheatral state, 
Uprear’d a walt of verdurous gloom 
Around that roofless banquet-room. 
Nigh overhead, in a piny copse, 
I slept on one of the mountain tops, 
And long had slept, as is my use, 
But that the odour, subtle and bland, 
Which every where the gods diffuse, 
Came like a breeze from the spicy land 
Imbathing the sense in nectarean dews ; 
It — it streamed through the forest 
wide, 
And all that had withered was vivified, 
Ay, even the bells of the tiny flowers 
That had drooped to death in its deepest 
bowers. 
I leapt at once into life and sense, 
When I felt its quickening influence— 
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Deep down below through a haze of 
light 

That wondrous wassail met my sight. 

I seized my flute—and the mighty 
strain 

Fell on their ears like a distant rain, 

And [ heard through the air that floated 
between us, 

‘“ Listen, oh, listen, ’tis the song of 
Silenus !” 

And as I changed the stops, I paused 

To watch the passions my strain had 
caused. 

Once when I sang of a race sublime 

Who wereelder than Death and strong- 
er than Time, 

And of a Titan chain’d to a rock, 

The Sire seem’d struck with a thunder- 
shock. 

And when I sang of the impious wars, 

Bacchus look’d stern, and so did Mars; 

Only Alcides proudly smiled, 

And Junoseem’d more than reconciled, 

When I changed my note, and in softer 
strain 

Spake of love and his silken chain, 

And of the souls that chain had bound, 

Venus blush’d, and Diana frown’d— 

I felt not the frown, but that lovely 
blush 

Made the hot blood to my old heart 
gush. 

I dropt my reed, and downward leapt 

Through the steep forest—what then 
befell, 

How I feasted, and where I slept 

On that glad night,.I will not tell. 

Attends the moon from the midnight 
8 

Seems ‘" look down with an angry 
eye. 

Fear 0rd Diana, my song is over, 

Away, away, to thy Latmian lover. 


Not every-day kind of poetry that, 
Beelzy, and your elocution has done 
it justice. Wet your whistle from the 
spout of the kettle—we know you like 
ithotand hot. Now hearusread—three 
=~ epigrams from the Greek by 

illiam Meleager Hay. Some peo- 
ple will have it that he is no less a 
pasemee than Christopher North— 

ut the lads of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy know better—and so does the 
Rector, Archdeacon Williams, who, 
were we Prime Minister, should bethe 
next Bishop. 


20 
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SATYRUS, 


H uardy cs Dd Pvetiemnn. tT. A. 


Ay—'tis a goodly sight—those verdant bays 
Whose roots are water’d by the silver rill 

Which ‘neath the glade’s far-spreading greenery strays— 
In whose deep foliage Zephyr sports at will : 

To the way-faring man a safe retreat, 

From thirst, from labour, and the noon-tide heat ! 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 


I Zaros tumaryay airfos—te Te Do 


THE GOAT AND THE VINE. 


A kid’s rock-leaping and thick-bearded spouse 
‘On the vine’s tender branches once did browze ; 

And while he gnawed the juicy bark around, 

These words were heard to issue from the ground :— 
« Gnaw on, poor wretch, devour my fruitful shoots : 
Still in the earth far-deep are fix’d my roots,— 

From which sweet nectar yet shall upward glide— 
To sprinkle thee when to the altar tied,” 


AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST, 


Q OAL, BH THO—H. Te Ae 


ON TROY. 


Where now, O City! be thy walls effaced? 
Where the slain oxen’s horns thy fanes that graced? 


‘Where Venus’ alabaster vases ? 


Where 


Her stole of golden woof so rich and rare— 

And image of Athena native there ? 

War, time’s confusion, the strong hand of fate, 
Have clutched thee,—and behold thine altered state ; 
O’erwhelm’d by envious gods, yet still thy name 
And glory ever must endure the same. 


Thank you kindly, thou most offi- 
cious imp, for you have handed us a 
serap by our old friend OrteLensis, 
the music of which ‘ imposes silence 
with a stilly sound.” 


THOUGHTS OF YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 


In youth’s first dreamy prime, 
When nought we reck of time, 
And hours fly on wings of joy away, 
Could we then dare to look 
On fate’s mysterious book, 
What heed to that dark page would 
young blood pay ? 


“ Bright are those loving eyes 
With smiles for us to prize, 


Say, can the world show forms more 
trim and fair ? 
And is it soothly said 
That damask cheek must fade, 
And brightest eyes grow dim and 
wan with care ? 


Be ’t theirs to pine for joy, 
Whose years have brought alloy,— 
Hence gloomy thought and dark 
imagining ; 
Why chill our boiling blood 
In sorrows’ murky flood, 
Why plume for time his ever-wa- 
ving wing ? 


Tis past—why droep ye now, 
Whence, whence, that alter’d brow, 
Do eyes, so beaming once, look 
kind no mgre ? 
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Has fragile beauty flown, 
Or are ye left alone 
.Where happy comrades cheer'd the 
way before ? 


Enough—I read your tale— 
But you will not prevail 
To warn the eager train who crowd 
behind ; 
The world still hurries on, 
Eager to be undone, 
~—— to seize the good it ne’er can 
nd, 


The elegance of these lines is their 
least merit—for they have manifestly 
flowed from the heart of a wise man. 
Unambitious as they are, let no one 
call them commonplace. Truthfully 
and simply to moralize in verse re- 

uires the genius of goodness—and 
the experiences of a virtuous and reli- 
gious life. 

Are we awake, or in the land of 
dreams? A rosy-cheeked boy, with 
blae eyes and golden hair, standing 
between our Two Vases, with a naked 
arm reposing on each, in the natural 
grace of innocence, and smilingly 
watching our face for a signal to dip 
his hand into poetry, as if it were un- 
gathered flowerage glistening with 
morning dew! Our guardian angel in 
shape of a human child. That swarthy 
imp has vanished, if indeed he had 
been here, and was not but an image 
thrown off from our melancholy tem- 
perament under the influence of the 
region lying beneath the Bridge of 
Sighs, O prettiest Peep-of-day Boy, 
let thy little right-hand drop into Eu- 
terpe, and it will not fail to enclose a 
poem lovely as the lily or the rose! 

Aurrep Dommetr. Who he may 
be we know not—for his genius flou- 
rishes nowhere but in Maga before 
our eyes—but we have heard it said 
that he is a Templar—and if so, then 
of a verity is he one of the Swans of 
Thames. We could almost believe 
the “ Forest Beauties” a vision of 
our own, recorded in our own words 
—but it cannot well be—for we do not 
remember having been in the Back- 
woods of Upper Canada. Stories have 
been whispered in our own ears by 
staring people, utter strangers to us, of 
adventures of ours, not a little extraor- 
dinary, inasmuch as they were credible 
only on the supposition of some one 
or other of the great laws of physical 
nature having been for a time suspend. 
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ed for ottr sake, such for example as 
the law of gravitation. Some folks are 
so fidgety that they are for ever at. 
tempting to “trace the story to its 
source.” Now no story has a source 
—or rather, every story has a hundred 
sources, all like as pease—and the tra- 
veller, involved among them, gets 
‘perplexed in the extreme.” Many 
valuable lives are lost in those fool- 
hardy enterprises undertaken for the 
sole purpose of tracing stories to their 
sources. Cui bono? Suppose, for 
a moment, a story traced to its 
source. It does not thereon cease- 
to be a story, but continues flowing 
through a populous and cultivated 
country, aggravated by a thousand 
tributaries, while you are standing, 
far away from home, with not a crea- 
ture near you but your own impatient 
shadow beside a source the size of a 
nutshell. Therefore we say again 
that we never were in the Backwoods 
of Upper Canada. It must haye been 
THE TIGER. 


THE FOREST BEAUTIES. 
WRITTEN IN RECOLLECTION OF A S0- 
JOURN IN THE BACKWOODS OF UPPER 
CANADA, IN THE WINTER OF 1833 
AND 1834, 


Let me their lovely forms recall! 

I love them each—lI love them all! 
The First, she is a maiden tall, 

With swan-like neck—a neck of snow ; 
A slender rounded form, an eye 
Mostly in modest dignity 

Down dropt, albeit of loving glow ; 
A mien so proudly unpretending, 
The lofty with the lowly blending ! 


The Second is a gentle creature, 
More rustic—yet as sweet of feature ! 
Reserved, and sparing of her speech; 
Yet eloquence, no voice could reach, 
Instils a face, whose features fair 
Seem all absorb’d in eyes and hair— 
Such large dark eyes—such long dark 
hair! 
Her long dark hair luxuriant, wound 
With classic taste her head around ; 
With taste she knows not of—so rare! 
With carelessness surpassing care! 
Her eyes—their darkly burning light 
Doth overflow the pupils bright ; 
And when downcast, fills all between 
The dark-fringed lids with jetty sheen! 
Dear eyes, their earnest tenderness 
Not sweet reserve ‘can quite suppress! 
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Oh dearest! for therein you see 

Love struggling with timidity ! 

What though habitually an air 

Composed, nay, almost grave, she wear, 

A rebel glance will now and then 

Steal upward from its crystal den, 

And tell, in spite of her control, 

Her deep devotedness of soul! 

Her lip—her cheek—oh! words are 
weak 

To paint her lip, her brow, her cheek! 

Not form'd by perfect rule, yet far 

More lovely than more regular ! 

Who would not change the beauties 
shown 

On canvass oft—so oft in stone— 

For features fresh, wherein may be 

A sweet peculiarity ? 

For lineaments in which we trace 

A marked, an individual grace— 

Something we do not elsewhere find 

In loveliest of womankind! 

But, oh! that something! no one 
knoweth 

From whence it comes, wherein it 
gloweth! 

In conscious strength it seems to sit, 

Defying us to fathom it! 

Love—curious wonder—and delight 

So rouse each other—so excite— 

We gaze with joy, again, again, 

That almost deepens into pain, 

So much we long, yet strive in vain, 

The subtle secret to explain! 

So torture thought to make it tell 

In what consists, wherein may dwell, 

The sweetness we can feel so well, 

The fascination of the spell! 

* * * * a 


The Third is lively, young, and gay ; 

In form—oh what more like a Fay! 

With eyes of sweetly glimmering grey, 

Whereon long lashes blackly lie 

Like fir-tree tops on moonlit sky ! 

* * %* 7 ¥ 

Dear maidens! what though ye were 
bred 

Where forests like an ocean spread, 

wen friends—your models—such as 
ive 

In Backwoods, where no polish is,* 

I know no charms dense cities give, 

Of heart or person, that ye miss! 

So well you know your proper due, 

Your own, and that of others too! 

Retiring still, still self-possess’d, 

With unassuming prudence blest, 

And cheerfulness, the quietest ! 
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W ith softness, spirit, so combined 
As both to rouse and soothe the mind, 
Is yours—a modesty refined ; 

And ye are simple, frank, and kind! 
Of tempers so sedately sweet 

That grief or pain you seldom meet! 
The thorns that harsher objects tear, 
Wound not the soft elastic air! 
Content’s a thing to you unknown, 
Because it is so much your own! 
The insect bred within the yose, 
How sweet its home it never knows, 
Until, on scentless breezes tost, — 
It learns too late the fragrance lost ! 


Farewell, sweet Maidens! when alone, 

Far down beneath the torrid zone, 

Dear thoughts of you shall with me 
glide, 

Like stars that travel by our side 

At midnight when we swiftly ride, 

Stop when we stop, observant, true, 

And when we move, move onward too! 

Farewell! Farewell! my native shore 

I seek, and ne’er shall see you more! 

Not see you, but remember still 

With love depending not on will! 

I could not, if I would, forget 

A place I leave with such regret! 

I could not coldly call to mind, 

Dear friends, so beautiful and kind! 

No! I shall love, where’er I roam, 

Those kind dear friends, that far off 
home! 


. West Springs, Virginia, July, 1834. 


And what right had we to say that 
we could almost believe that vision to 
have been our own, and recorded in 
our own words? None at all. Yet 
we have seen such sights, and pictured 
them in such colours in dreams. In 
sleep all men are poets, but the name 
is allowed only to them who are so 
when wide awake. A fly comes buz- 
zing over our bed, and the moment he 
settles on our nose we cease to be a 
poet. We catch him, and keeping 
him enclosed in our palm—for never 
had man in his character less of the 
Domitian—we relapse into the world 
of sleep and song, and pity poor Shak- 
speare. It is not the “ agility” of the 
soul in sleep—Lord Brougham’s ar- 
gument—that to us proves its immor- 
tality—but the divine delight of dreams, 
so far beyond its power to create to 
itself in the waking world. And its 





* This, of course, refers to a period previous to the influx of emigrants into those 


parts, who have carried the polished manners and many of the comforts of Old England 
into the depth of American forests. ~ 
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terrors too! “No waking hell on earth 
so dreadful to the sinner as that whose 
gates are opened by the hand of Sleep. 
In that doleful region Conscience is 
Remorse—and to him who has under- 
gone that torment, the vulture gnaw- 
ing man’s liver seems but an image of 
sensuous suffering which might be 
endured with scorn. 

Corduroy breeches we have often 
worn, but corduroy roads never, though 
we have been a good deal jolted on 
our journey through life. We rejoice 
to be spun along royal macadamized 
roads to philosophy at the rate of fif- 
teen knots, lolling baek with our arms 
akimbo in our barouche behind four 
blood bays with black fetlocks, and 
on each forehead a star. Curse—or, 
if that be too strong—confound all 
rail-roads. Only think of a train 
of five hundred bagmen shot from 
London to Liverpool within the ten 
hours—and thence with equal velocity, 
in detached parties in all directions, 
so that there is no safety in remotest 
places, or rather no remote places in 
the Empire at all, all places being 
*‘ drawn into frightful neighbour- 
hood,’’ and London in the immediate 
vicinity of John O’ Groats! Our sole 
hope now is in a series of shocking 
accidents on a great scale. Yet our 
sole hope is but a faint one, for no 
imaginable mangling will induce a 
manufacturing and mercantile people 
to moderate the velocity of their rate 
of transit, when all they have to do is 
to turn a pin. We have rarely known 
an evil cure itself, or a chimney devour 
its own smoke ; therefore we shall be 
off with Alfred Dommett, and enjoy 
the corduroys of the Alleghanies. 


FANCY IN A STAGE-COACH. 
WRITTEN AMONG THE ALLEGHANIES, 
1834, 


ADDRESSED TO———W HOMEVER THE 
READER LIKES BEST. 


There is a weary listless hour 
For those who roam by land or sea, 
When most they sink beneath the 
__ power 
Of travel’s dull monotony. 
When jarring boat or jolting stage 
Have been a torment many a league ; 
When pleasant views no more engage, 
_ And sights and sounds alike fatigue ! 
What then can rouse, fevive, attract ? 


"Tis Fancy | her green grafts endue 
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The worn-out stem of barren Fact, 
And bid it bloom with joy anew ! 
But most ofall those day-dreams dear, 

Which own the lordship of the will, 
Most dear are those which feign thee 
near, 
My love, my fond employment still ! 
Suppose to-day, some cruel fate 
Had made that tender frame, those 
frail 
And delicate limbs, the costly freight 
Of our rude coach, which crawls 
like snail 
Across the Alleghanies’ brow, 
Where rocks through flowers their 
grey heads thrust ; 
Suppose the searching heat as now 
Burn’d on the cheek—the stifling 
dust 
In yellow clouds obscured the view ; 
The jolting coach incessantly 
From side to side our bodies threw ; 
And then wert thou alone with me— 
O gentle creature! could’st thou bear 
The troubles of the painful way ? 
To see such gentle creature there, 
Alas! were greater pain than they ! 
What could I do but make thee rest 
Within my arms, around . thee 
spread— “ 

What else but make my anxious breast 
A pillow for thy precious head ! 
With planted foot, now here, now 

there, 
Observant meet each sudden shake— 
And firm and quick, with cautious 
care, 
The force of each concussion break ? 
And when the sun’s remorseless beam 
Had made thee weak and very faint, 
How would I bless the limpid stream 
That still with self-conversing plaint, 
Survivedasix-weeks’ summer drought, 
And fill’d its streak’d and sandy 
track 
Across the high-road pencill’d out, 
With spirit neither dim nor slack, 
By heat, by thick dust uneffaced 
(Fair type of cheerful innocence 
That meekly walks misfortune’s 
waste !) 
And water I would gather thence, 
For want of better cup to choose, 
E’en in the bright tin pail, I wis, 
Which for their horses drivers use 
To dip in wayside brooks like this ; 
And putting back thy raven hair 
With tender skill by true love given, 
Would I not bathe thy temples fair, 
So white, with veins as blue as. 
heaven ? s 
Nay—make a fan of chestnut boughs, 
And bid the winnowing breezes woo 
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Those soft-seal'd lids, those meek 
curved brows, 
Sweet cheeks, and lips unparted 
too? 
Oh! I would nurse thee, I would 
brood 
On thy distress with fondness 
fraught, 
With searching watchfulness that 
would R ie OF 
Anticipate thy very thought 
With ih devcted, ‘elicate care 
Than — give, than infants 
asK— 
a so deep, such rapture rare 
ould so endear the gentle task ! 
And I would soothe thee all the while 
ae broken words of whisper’d 
ove ; 
And thou at last would’st faintly smile, 
And those full lids would slowly 
move 
Their fringes—and thy languid eyes 
Would yield one tender thankful 
glance, 
Then close again : but I would prize 
Thy looks revived—thy countenance 
Resign’d, though faint—in tranquil 
rest ; 
Not now exhausted—pallid—sad ; 
And gazing on those features blest, 
How thankful I should be—and 
glad! 
Then would my lips sink down on 
thine 


? 
For their sweet warmth and soft- 
ness burning, 
And eling, until they grew to mine 
With thirst as deep, with kindred 
yearning! 
I hear thy heart's thick panting then— 
* * * * * 


Nay, Fancy! wherefore thus de- 
ride me ? 
The coach has stopp'd—and worldly 


men 
Are talking polities. beside me! 


Cherub mine! for ours thou art, 
‘thy beauty makes us glad.” ’Tis a 
wonder thy being here ; yet we have 
ceased to wonder, so familiar in one 
hour hast thou become with all around 
thee in this lonely room, as if thou 
wert native here, and not a child of 
Heaven. Oh! speak not—for we fear 
to hear thy voice. At moments we 
can hardly bear that smile! *Tis not 
the sunshine that envelopes thee, for 
the sunshine dazzles ; and that light is 
milderthan moonlight, or thatofadewy 
star. Where dost thou sleep? or dost 
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thou ever sleep? Those eyes look as 
if they might never close— tual 
their open beauty—nor needing their 
radiance the restoration of slumber— 
nor ever bedimmed by a single tear! 
God in heaven bless and pity us—for 
at our words thou weep’st! We know 
and feel now, that thou art even a 
child of earth. 

What! a whole lapful at once ? 
CrysTaLs From A Cavern? ’Tis 
the unmistakeable handwriting of that 
New Contributor—but all is in verse— 
and though we knew he was a poet, 
we hardly expected this. Child of our 
soul! take thy seat at our knee—and 
look in our face while you listen— 
that we may the more profoundly feel 
the Magog meaning of these beautiful 
words. 


THE MOSS-ROSE, 


: # 
Mossy rose on mossy stone, 
Flowering ’mid the ruins lone, 
I have learnt, beholding thee, 
Youth and age may well agree. 


2. 
Baby germ of freshest hue, 
Out of ruin issuing new ; 
Moss a long laborious growth, 
And one stalk supporting both. 


3. 
Thus may still, while fades the past, 
Life come forth again as fast ; 
Happy if the relics sere 
Deck a‘cradle, not a bier. 


4. 
Tear the garb, the spirit flies, 
And. the heart, unshelter’d, dies ; 
Kill within the nursling flower, 
Scarce the green survives an hour. 


5. 
Ever thus together live, 
And to man a lesson give, 
Moss, the work of vanish’d years, 
Rose, that. but to-day appears. © 


6. 
Moss, that covers dateless tombs ; 
Bud, with early sweet that blooms ; 
Childhood thus, in happy rest, 
Lies on ancient Wisdom’s breast. 


r 34 
Moss and Rose, and Age and Youth, 
Flush and Verdure, Hope and Truth, 
Yours be peace that knows not strife, 
One the root and one the life, 
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Child! kiss the old man! No 


chasm is between us—no abyss. These 
eyes can close—and thou art asleep. 


‘‘ Childhood thus in happy rest 
Lies on ancient Wisdom’s breast,” 


Wisdom! Alas! for the wise in their 
own generation—better for their me- 
mory that no epitaph be on their 
tomb ! 

A song sung in a lowly voice will 
- not disturb thy slumbers— and so still 
art thou now, that thy breath is in- 
audible as that of a flower folded up 
for the night. We make tunes of our 
own, forgotten soon as ceases our tre- 
mulous and somewhat broken voice, 
for every sweet song that touches our 
heart or takes our fancy ; no measure 
in such moods comes amiss, but falls 
at once into music ; though we can- 
not pretend to emulate an Irish friend 
of ours, who used, he said, when sing- 
ing in solitude, to accompany himself 
on the flute. 


THE DEAREST. 


1. 
Oh! that from far-away mountains 
Over the restless waves, 
Where bubble enchanted fountains, 
Rising from jewell’d caves, 
I could call a fairy bird, 
Who, whene’er thy voice was heard, 
Should come to thee, dearest ! 


2. 
He should have violet pinions, 
And a beak of silver white, 
And should bring from the sun’s domi- 
nions 
Eyes that would give thee light. 
Thou shouldst see that he was born 
In a land of gold and morn 
To be thy servant, dearest ! 


3. 
Oft should he drop on thy tresses 
A pearl or diamond stone, 
And would yield to thy light caresses 
Blossoms in Eden grown. 
Round thy path his wings would shower 
Now a gem and now a flower, 
And dewy odours, dearest ! 


4. 
He should fetch from his eastern island 
The songs that the Peris sing, 
And when evening is clear and silent, 
Spells to thy..ear would bring, 


And with his mysterious strain 
Would entrance thy weary brain; 
Love’s own music, dearest ! 


6. 
No Phenix, alas! will hover, 
Sent from the morning star; 
And thou must take of thy lover 
A gift not brought so far : 
Wanting bird, and gem, and song, 
Ah! receive and treasure long 
A heart that loves thee, dearest ! 


We have more than once somewhat 
savagely denounced that unhappy class 
of compositions in verse with which 
the Annuals have been infested, be- 
ginning with the cuckoo-like iteration 
of—the Sea! the Sea!—_the Winds! 
the Winds!—the Moon! the Moon! 
&e. No silliness can be more disgust- 
ing—yet we forgive and forget the 
many small shabby sinners for sake 
of the following most noble stanzas 
‘‘ constructed on that model.” 


THE AGES. 


Zz; 
A thousand years—a thousand years! 
So long a time has worn away,, 
And o’er the hardening earth appears 
Green pastures mix’d with rocks of 
grey ; 
And there huge monsters roll and feed, 
Each frame a mass of sullen life ; 
Through slimy wastes and woods of reed 
They crawl, and tramp, and blend in 
strife. 


2. . 

A thousand years—a thousand years ! 

And o’er the wide and grassy plain, 
A human form the prospect cheers, 

The new-sprung lord of earth’s domain. 
Half-clad in skins he builds a eell, 

Where wife and child create a home ; 
He looks to Heaven with thoughts that 

swell, 
And owns a Might beyond the dome. 


8. 
A thousand years—a thousand years ! 
And lo! a city and a realm: 
Its weighty pile a temple rears, 
And walls are bright with sword and 
helm: 
Each man is lost amid a crowd ; 
Each power unknown now bears a 
name ; 
And laws, and rites, and songs are loud ; 
And myriads hail their monarch’s fame. 
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4. 
A thousand years—a thousand years ! 
And now beside the rolling sea, 
Where many a sailor nimbly steers, 
The eager tribes are bold and free. 
The graceful shrine adorns the ‘hill ; 
The square of council spreads below ; 
Their theatres a people fill, 
And list to thought’s divinest flow. 
3. 
A thousand years—a thousand years ! 
We live amid a sterner land, 
Where laws ordain’d by ancient seers, 
Have train’d the spirit of command ; 
There pride and policy and war, 
With haughty fronts are gazing slow, 
And bound at their triumphal car, 
O’ermaster’d kings to darkness go. 


6. 
A thousand years—a thousand years ! 
And chvialry and faith are strong ; 
And through devotion’s sorrowing tears, 
Is seen high help for earthly wrong. 
Fair gleams the cross with sunny light, 
Beneath a dim cathedral arch ; 
’Tis raised, the burgher Staff of Right, 
And heads the stately feudal march. 


a 


de 

A thousand years!—How swift the chain 

That drags along our slight to-day ! 
Before that sound returns again 

The present will have stream’d away, 
And all our World of busy strength 

Will dwell in calmer halls of Time, 
And then with joy will own at length, 

Its course is fix’d, its end sublime. 


Shelley was a poet, but not a great 
one. No great poet was ever pur- 
posely obscure. But he hugged him- 
self in clouds of his own raising— 
when all around was clear as day. 
Shakspeare is never obscure—it is 
only the text that is corrupt — nor 
Isaiah the Poet. As for Prophecies, 
they are clear only when fulfilled— 
and then but to eyes touched by an 
angel. Shakspeare’s soul, reflecting 
human life, was like Windermere in 
the state spoken of by Wordsworth— 


** All that uncertain imagery received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 


You may look for hours down such a 
beautiful and glorious abyss before 
you well know what you see—for all 
is there “in most admired confusion” 


that earth and sky can shadow. But 
all in truth is orderly—all is clear— 
and you must not find fault with the 
Creation, 
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Shelley’s Lament for Keats contains 
some very beautiful passages, but we 
question if it has ever drawn a tear. 
True that there are thoughts “ that 
lie too deep for tears,” but in the pro- 
founds of the soul ; and when brought 
forth up into the day, they brighten 
or darken it, because by their own 
radiance, or their own gloom, they are 
all at once made intelligible in love 
or awe, in dread or in delight, and we 
feel that the poet has given us a re- 
velation. 

The poem we quote now is supe- 
rior to any of Shelley's. It does not 
need, but it deserves a commentary— 
and only to the eyes of the uninitiated 
will it seem obscure. 


WAIL FOR DDALUS. 


i. 
Wail for Deedalus, all that is fairest ! 
All that is tuneful in air or wave ! 
Shapes whose beauty is truest and rarest, 
“Haunt with your lamps and spells his 
grave ! 


2. 
Statues, bend your heads in sorrow, 
Ye that glance ’mid ruins old, 
That know not a past, nor expect a mor- 
row 
On many a moonlight Grecian wold! 


3. 
By sculptured cave and darken’d river 
Thee, Deedalus, oft the nymphs recall ; 
The leaves with a sound of winter quiver, 
Murmur thy name, and withering fall. 


4. 
Yet are thy visions in soul the grandest 
Of all that crowd on the tear-dimm’d 
eye, 
Though, Dedalus, thou no more com- 
mandest 
New stars to that ever-widening sky. 
5. 
Ever thy phantoms arise before us, 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood ; 
By bed and table they lord it o’er us 
With looks of beauty and words of good. 


6. 
They tell us and show us of man victo- 
rious ; 
O’er all that’s aimless, blind, and base ; 
Their presence has made our nature glo- 
rious, 
And given our night an illumined face. 
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Thy toil bas won them a godlike quiet ; 
Thou hast wrought their path to a lovely 
sphere ; 
Their eyes to calm rebuke our riot, 
And shape us a home of refuge here. 


8. 
For Deedalus breathed in them his spirit ; 
In them their sire his beauty sees : 
We too, a younger brood, inherit 
The gifts and blessing bestow’d on 


these. 
9. 
But, ah! their wise and bounteous seem- 
ing 


Recalls the more that the sage is gone ; 
Weeping we wake from deceitful dream- 
ing, 
And find our voiceless chamber lone. 


10. 
Dedalus, thou from the twilight fleest, 
Which thou with visions hast made so 
bright ; 
And when no more those shapes thou seest, 
Wanting thine eye they lose their light. 


11. 
Ev’n in the noblest of man’s creations, 
Those fresh worlds round those old of 
ours, 
When the seer is gone, the orphan’d na- 
tions 
Know but the tombs of perish’d Powers. 


12. 
Wail for Dedalus, Earth and Ocean ! 
Stars and Sun, lament for him! 
Ages, quake in strange commotion ! 
All ye realms of life, be dim ! 


13. 
Wail for Deedalus, awful voices, 
From earth’s deep centre mankind ap- 
pal! 
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Seldom ye sound, and then Death rejoices, 
For he knows that then the mightiest 
fall. 


Our modern poetry has been ac- 
cused of want of thought—of want of 
intellectual power—and perhaps uot 
with absolute injustice. But the 
charge is not true if brought against 
the best of Cowper, Crabbe, Words- 
worth, Byron, and some others, and 
at once falls to the ground. Our 
modern poets of a lower order show 
little mind, but much feeling and 
fancy ; while our modern poetasters 
show nothing but facility of smooth 
versification acquired by perpetual 
practice, and though sometimes ad- 
mirable, not more so than such skill 
at marbles—a more complicated game 
than most people are aware of—as 
may be seen exhibited in the pave- 
ments of our town and city streets, by 
performers in other natural and ac- 
quired powers on a level with ordinary 
urchins. It is fortunate for them that 
they have no thoughts—for a single 
thought would give them a perennial 
headach. Nor do we believe that 
their stomachs are so constantly out 
of order as they would fain make 
believe—though we cheerfully grant 
to some of them such inspiration as 
dyspepsy in fretful patients may pro- 
duce. 

Here are TuHovents 1n VERsSE— 
call them CrysTats rrom CAVERNS, 
or by any other name you choose. 
We take twenty out of some three- 
score, and in good time the rest will 
see the light, for the hand of our 
« sweet little cherub” will be sure to 
fall on them—and at this moment 
at our beck he is dropping them into 
Clio. : 


EARTH AND HEAVEN, 
There is a World of Death beneath our feet ; 
There is a World of Life above our heads ; 
Here ruins, graves, dry leaves, fallen blossoms meet ; 
There God in light and air his glory spreads. 


FAITH AND FRIENDSHIP. 
Still let me love thee, though thou art no more 
Such as when first we learnt our boyhood’s lore ; 
Though all thy many thoughts and feelings gone 
Have left thy pale and shivering Self alone, 
Yet art thou still an image that recalls 
What once thou wert in youth's illumined halls ; 
Still, when.I see thee not, the faith will rise, 
In Power, unowned by thee, beyond the skies, 
To lift thee far those early dreams above, 
And fill and light thy soul with Life and Love. 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
Darkness is death to Light, and when it dies, 
Man with his taper bids the ghost arise. 


THIS WORLD. 
This world is all a symbol; Man alone 
On earth both knows and is what there is shown. 


THOUGHT AND DEED. 
How swift and bright the Thought! but slow behind 
The dull Work lags, and mocks the fervid mind. 
Yet still the Work is good: to One alone 
The wing’d and blooming phantom Thought is known 
But the pale image to earth, sea, and air, 
Proclaims an unseen Spirit hovering there. 


TIME AND ETERNITY. 
Time is that desert-mist in which we see 
The shapes and colours of Eternity. 

The morning breezes roll away the show, 
And all it seem’d endures and lives below. 


LIFE. 
Man on an isthmus stands ; on either side 
A lake of wondrous aspect opens wide. 
Forms from a magic glass he casts on each, 
Lively as Thought, and voluble as Speech ; 
And while the shadows on the right-hand lake 
Drop as from clouds, new tints of light they take, 
To fair enduring Pageants smoothly rise, 
And sail away to join the Eastern skies. 
But o’er the left-hand pool the phantom-train 
Spread from the sad Magician's glass in vain ; 
Like stagnant slime they lie, or tost and broken, 
Perish like words by poison’d madness spoken. 
The narrow land is Life ; the left-hand flood, 
Time and its Death, the right Eternal Good. . 


GOOD AND ILL. 
Two tasks are ours, to know and understand 

Evil and Good, and name their various band ; 
But worthier far, with cheerful will to choose 
Whate’er is Good, and all the III refuse. 


THE FUTURE. 
*Tis well the Future is not ours, but His, 
With whom Time is not. Therefore have we trust, 
That what shall be may overleap what is, 
Though all that’s most in man be less than dust. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 
That man’s a shadow, old Experience cries ; 
The earthly shadow, wiser Faith replies, 
Of an eternal substance in the skies ! 


SOMETHING AND NOTHING. 
Dust are we, by the one Almighty hand 
Thrown into Being ; but a grain of sand 
On the waste margin of Infinity 
Is more than boundless Chaos.; such are-we. 


ENQUIRY. 
What boots enquiry ? By the will of Heaven 
One clear appointed path to all is given ; 
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To do for all what all around us need 
Alone is Virtue, and is wise indeed. 
Ay! but what are the needs of all, to each 

The enquiring heart alone avails to teach ; 

For every passion claims its own desire, 

And these to feed but adds new flame to fire. 
The peace, the hope that Conscience still denies, 
Its voice commands to pray for from the skies. 
This is the need of us and all, and this 

To teach is Duty, and to know is Bliss. 


PLANTS AND MEN, 

What is a Leaf? It is a little world, 

Torn from the whole, and so te ruin hurl’d. 
What is a Seed? Within that boundless whole, 
Itself a world, a live unconscious soul. 

What is a Flower? It is that life in bloom, 
Issuing with shapely light from Nature’s gloom. 
What is a Fruit? The blossom’s corpse, and both 
Cradle and embryo of another growth. 

What then is Man? The leaf without a root, 
Torn from the whole ; or else seed, flower, and fruit 
He may be either as he wills to be, 

Entomb’d in dust, or like the flower set free ; 
And nobler far, not only lives and grows, 

But God’s own Life partakes at once and knows. 


THE PAINS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
As up the Tower of knowledge slow we rise, 
How wide and fair the opening landscape lies ! 
But while the view expands the path grows steeper, 
The steps more slippery, and the chasm is deeper. 
Then a climb on? Not for the prospect’s beauty, 
Not for the triumph, but beeause ‘tis duty. 


HOPE AND FAITH. 
Hope without Faith! a blind man’s noonday dream 
Of light that ne’er has lent-his heart a gleam. 
Faith without Hope! an open eye by night, 
That looks, yet sees not, though endow’d with sight. 
But Hope and Faith in one, the vision clear, 
Of sportful child, and grey prophetic seer. 


ONE LIFE IN ALL, 
A vision of great caves, and blasted pines; 
Of endless snews o’erarching lava mines; 
Of clouds from whence the unseen eagle scteams, 
Where lightning flashes through the red moonbeams, 
This on the formless flat of daily life 
Fills all my soul with Nature’s awful strife. 
Does then some sorcerer on. the mountain’s head 
Convulse with spells the distant land I tread? 
Can he with glaring eye, and wither’d hand, 
By fateful word my bosom’s cells command ? 
Oh! deem not so. ’Tis not a human breath 
Wavering an instant on the brink of death, 
That thus can teach my thoughts te heave and quake; 
And bid new worlds within my world awake. 
The same dread. Life that thrills in every vein, 
And makes each fibre own its ghostly reign, 
Works, too, with deep immeasurable power 
Im wilds remote, where savage tempests lour ; 
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Through waves and rocks, through mountains, clouds, and winds, 
In one unending chain all being binds ; 

And joining high and low, and best and worst, 
Present and future, last alike, and first, 

Its chief dominion claims, where human thought 
Mirrors all else in all existence wrought. 

Here Life repeats whatever earth includes, 

Of glowing wealth, or stormy solitudes, 

The sky with phantoms fills, or bids them go, 
And paints creation in a moment’s show, 

Here loves to image all its might, and roll 
Planets and suns through man’s capacious soul. 


THE FLOWER AND STAR. 
The Flower beheld a Star above, 
And long’d to reach its airy love, 
But long’d in vain. A dewdrop fell 
Into the soft and fragrant cell ; 
And then the star was imaged there, 
As if it dropt from upper air ; 
And gliding down from Heaven, has come 
To find on earth a kindred home. 


JOY IN EVIL. 

A painted lazar-house—a dome-crown'd tomb 
Jangling with festal bells—the sunset’s bloom 
Brightening a lonely ship in ocean sinking,— 
Such are the symbols born of mournful thinking, 
When I behold the Joy of canker’d minds, 

And Evil’s plumes that flaunt on summer winds : 
For Death at these with hoarsest laughter raves, 
And Hades answering thrills in all his caves. 


WHERE TO LOOK. 

Bend not thy light-desiring eyes below ; 

There thy own shadow waits upon thee ever ; 

But raise thy looks above to Heaven, and lo! 

The shadeless sun rewards thy weak endeavour. 
Who seeks the dark is dark ; but turn towards light, 
And thou becom’st like that which fills thy sight. 


NATURE AND GOD. 
Is not the world a perfect Heaven below, 
Exclaim’d my friend, would we but think it so? 
No, I replied, the world by Nature’s law, 
Is Hell in harness, and compell’d to draw; 
Forced within bounds, and turn’d to heavenly uses, 
By Him whose will from evil good educes. 


FAITH IN PERIL. 
This outward life, with all its busy forms, 
Whirling like flakes of snow in Alpine storms, 
Confuses, chills, and in a shifting grave 
Entombs the spirit that the Eternal gave. 
Yet look through these to Him, undaunted strive, 
Through drift and darkness, saving Faith alive, 
And He will be beside thee still, uphold, 
Enlighten, cheer, with Love, and Hope make bold, 
And in worst hours of fear, before His eye 
The mountain-ice and gulfs of snow shall fly ; 
Thou on His rock shalt stand secure, and raise 
Thy wings towards. Heaven, and hear its songs of praise, 
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THOUGHT AND LOVE. 
The more by Thought thou leav’st the crowd behind, 
Draw near by deeper Love to all thy kind ; 
So shall thy heart in lowly peace be still, 
And earthly wisdom serve a heavenly will. _ 


NATURE INEVITABLE. 
O! Nature, I have sought to turn from thee, 
And other worlds within myself to see, 
But there I found again in dim disguise 
Thy meditative brow and ever youthful eyes. 


‘* Thoughts ! That like spirits trackless 
come and go” — 


is a fine line of Charles Lloyd's. But 
no bird skims, no arrow pierces the 
air, without producing some change 


in the Universe, which will last to the - 


day of doom. No coming and going 
is absolutely trackless ; nor irrecover- 
able by Nature’s law is any consci- 
ousness, however ghostlike; though 
many a one, even the most blissful, 
never does return, but seems to be 
buried among the dead. But they are 
not dead—but only sleep; thoughto us 
who recall them not, they are as they 
had never been, and we, wretched in- 
grates, let them lie for ever in obli- 
vion! How passing sweet when of 
their own accord they arise to greet 
us in our solitude !—as a friend who, 
having sailed away to a foreign land 
in our youth, was thought to have 
died many long years ago, may have 
suddenly stood before us, with face 
alike familiar and name reviving in a 
moment, and all that he once was to 
us brought from utter forgetfulness 
close upon our heart ! 

An hour ago we wrote down the 
word—Remorse. Here is a Lyric, 
‘by the same pen that has now been 
enriching our pages, that awakens 
many of the dreadful thoughts that lie 
pas in that passion like wild 
beasts driven into one den, then tear- 
ing one another to pieces, or rushing 
forth with howls into the wilderness. 


REMORSE. 


1. 

Shade of the past ! 

Why wilt thou not lie still within thy 
grave ? 

What ominous hell-born blast 

Has driven thee forth from thy sepulchral 
cave, 

Where thou a corse: wert cast ? 


2. 

Thou crimson hand, 

Why dost thou rise between my soul and 
peace ? 

By thy gaunt fingers spann’d, 

The moon and all the stars their shining 
cease ; 

Thou darkenest sea and land. 


3. 

Thou art a flitting ghost, 

Like my steed’s tramp, or like my vessel's 
wake, 

Following from coast to coast ; 

And circling all things like the eternal 
snake, 

Thou turnest all to frost. 


4. 
Thin as thou art, 
Unclogg’d and universal even as air, 
Thou hast the presence swart 
Of some great iron pyramid ; thy star 
Loads like a rock my heart. . 


5. 
In thee I see 
‘Not one but many faces; yet all have 
The same dire eye, on me 
Too coldly fix’d for hate, which I dare brave 
Although a fiend’s it be. - 


6. 

Tis not a power 

From which I stand apart, and nerve my 
breast 

Full swollen for battle’s hour : 

From my own heart their strength my 
enemies wrest ; 

Before myself I cower. 


7 
Dear God in heaven! me seems 
A whisper pierces through the rout of pain, 
Subduing all its screams : 
Faint as the music of a bee, again , 
It rises o’er my dreams, 


8. 
It cries, In vain, O man, , 
Thou seekest to undo the accomplish’d 
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Not even heaven's highest can 
Repair one miserable moment's waste, 
Sin stands where it began. 


9. 
Let former agonies dwell 
In their abyss. Through Faith to Hope 
and Love 
Rise thou, and all is well. 
The Past can never reach thy home above; 
Quit then its native hell. 


We never could write a song or a 
sonnet worth a doit in our days— 
nor yet a ballad. Southey, Scott, 
Campbell are the best at a ballad of 
our living Minstrels. Here is a spirit- 
stirring one—3till from the same pen. 


ALFRED THE HABPER. 


a 

Dark fell the night, the watch was set, 
The host was idly spread, 

The Danes around their watchfires met, 
Drank deep, and fiercely fed. 

They feasted all on English food, 
And quaff'd the English ale ; 

Their hearts leapt up with burning blood 
At each old Norseman tale. 


2. 

The chiefs beneath a tent of leaves, 
And Guthrum, king of all, 

Devour’d the flesh of England’s beeves, 
And drank high festival. 

Each warrior proud, each Danish earl, 
In mail and wolf-skin clad, 

Their collars white with plunder’d pearl, 
Their eyes with triumph mad. 


3. 
A mace beside each king and lord 
Was seen with blood bestain’d ; 
From golden cups upon the board 
Their kindling wine they drain’d. 
Ne’er left their sad storm-beaten coast 
Sea-kings so hot for gore ; 
*Mid Selwood’s oaks such dreadful host 
Ne’er burnt a track before. 


4, 
From Humber-land to Severn-land, 
And on to Tamar stream, 
Where Thames makes green the towery 
strand, 
Where Medway’s waters gleam,— 
With hands of steel and mouths of flame 
They sack’d the kingdom through ; 
And where the Norseman sickle came, 
No crop but hunger grew. 
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5. 

They loaded many an English horse 
With wealth of cities fair ; 

They dragg’d from many a father’s corse 
The daughter by her hair. 

And English slaves, and gems and gold, 
Were gather'd round the feast ; 

Till midnight in their woodland hold, 
Oh! never that riot ceased. 


6. 

In stalk’d a warrior tall and rude 
Before the belted kings ; 

* Ye Lords and Earls of Odin’s brood, 
Without a harper sings. 

He is a simple man and poor, 
But well he sounds the lay, 

And well, ye Norsemen chiefs, be sure 
Will ye the song repay.” 


7. 

In trod the bard with keen cold look, 
And glanced along the board, 

That with the shout and war-cry shook, 
Of many a Danish lord. 

But thirty brows, inflamed and stern, 
Soon bent on him their gaze, 

While calm he gazed, as if to learn 
Who chief deserved his praise. 


8.. 

Loud Guthrum spake,——Nay, gaze not thus, 
Thou Harper weak and poor! 

By Thor! who bandy looks with us 
Must worse than looks endure. 

Sing high the praise of Denmark’s host, 
High praise each dauntless Earl ; 

Praise those who stun this English coast 
With War’s unceasing whirl, 


9. 
The harper sat upon a block, 
Heap’d up with wealthy spoil, 
The wool of England’s helpless flock, 
Whose blood had stain’d the soil. 
He sat and slowly bent his head, 
And touch’d his loud harp-string ; 
Then raised his face, and boldiy said, 
‘* Hear thou my lay, O king! 


10. 
‘* High praise from all whose gift is song 
To him in slaughter tried, 
Whose pulses beat in battle strong, 
As if to meet his bride. 
High praise from every mouth of man 
To all who boldly strive, 
Who fall where first the fight began, 
And ne’er go back alive. 


1}. 
‘¢ Bat ehief his fame be strong as fire, 
Be wide as in the sea, 
Who dares in blood and pangs expire, . 
To keep his country free. 
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To such, great Earls, and mighty King ! 
Shall praise in heaven belong ; 

The starry harps their praise shall ring, 
And chime to mortal song. 


12. 
‘¢ Fill high your cups, raise loud the shout, 
At famous Regnar’s name ! 
Who led his host to bloody rout, 
When he to Humber came. 
His men were chased, his sons were slain, 
And he was left alone. 
They bound him in an iron chain 
Upon a dungeon-stone. 


13. 

*¢ With iron links they bound him fast ; 
With snakes they fill’d the hole, 

That made his flesh their long repast, 
And bit into his soul. 

They tore him all with poisonous blows, 
They burrow’d in his breast, 

While still he sang and cursed his foes, 
And long’d for Odin’s rest, 


14, 

‘“‘Great chiefs, why sink in gloom your eyes ? 
Why champ your teeth in pain ? 

Still lives the song though Regnar dies ! 
Fill high your cups again. 

Ye too, perchance, O Norseman lords ! 
Who fought and sway'd so long, 

Shall soon but live in minstrel words, 
And owe your names to song. 


15. 

*¢ This land has graves by thousands more 
Than that where Regnar lies. 

When conquests fade, and rule is o’er, 
The sod must close your eyes. 

How soon, who knows? Not chief, nor 

bard, 

And yet to me ’tis given, 

To see your foreheads deeply scarr’d, 
And guess the doom of heaven. 


16. 
‘¢ T may not read or when or how, 
But Earls and Kings, be sure 
I see a blade o’er every brow, 
Where pride now sits secure. 
Fill high the cups, raise loud the strain ! 
When chief and monarch fails, 
His name in song shall breathe again, 
And thrill the feastful halls, 


17. 
‘“* Like God’s own voice, in after years 
Resounds the warrior’s fame, 


Whose deed his hopeless country cheers, ° 


, Who is its noblest name. 
Drain down, O Chiefs! the gladdening 
bow! ! 
The present hour is yours ; 
Let death to-morrow take the soul, 
If joy to-day endures,” 
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18. 

Grim sat the chiefs; one heaved a groan, 
And one grew pale with dread, 

His iron mace was grasp’d by one, 
By one his wine was shed. 

And Guthrum cried, ‘* Nay, bard, no more 
We hear thy boding lay ; 

Make drunk the song with spoil and gore ! 
Light up the joyous fray!” 


19. 
*¢ Fierce throbs my brain”—so burst the 
song— 

** To hear the strife once more. 

The mace, the axe, they rest too long ; 
Earth cries my thirst is sore. 

More blithely twang the strings of bows 
Than strings of harps in glee ; 

Red wounds are lovelier than the rose, 
Or rosy lips to me. 


20. 

‘¢ Oh! fairer than a field of flowers, 
When flowers in England grew, 

Would be the battle’s marshall'd powers, 
The plain of carnage new. 

With all its deaths before my soul 
The vision rises fair ; 

Raise loud the song, and drain the bow! ! 
I would that I were there ! 


21. 

‘¢ "Tis sweet to live in honour’d might, 
With true and fearless hand ; 

*Tis sweet to fall in freedom’s fight, 
Nor shrink before the brand. 

But sweeter far, when girt by foes, 
Unmoved to meet their frown, 

And count with cheerful thought the woes 
That soon shall dash them down.” 


22. 

Loud rang the harp, the minstrel’s eye 
Roll’d fiercely round the throng ; 

It seem’d two crashing hosts were nigh, 
Whose shock aroused the song. 

A golden cup King Guthrum gave 
To him who strongly play’d ; 

And said, ‘* I won it from the slave 
Who once o’er England sway’d.” 


23. 
King Guthrum cried, ‘‘’ Twas Alfred’s own; 
, Thy song befits the brave : 
The King who cannot guard his throne 
Nor wine nor song shall have.”’ 
The minstrel took the goblet bright, 
And said, ‘‘ I drink the wine 
To him who owns by justest right 
The cup thou bid’st be mine. 


24. 
‘* To him, your Lord, Oh shout ye all! 
His meed be deathless praise ! 
The King who dares not nobly fall, 
Dies basely all his days, 
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The King who dares not guard his throne, 
May curses heap his head ; 

But hope and strength be all his own 
Whose blood is bravely shed,” 


25. 
* The praise thou speak’st,” King Guthrum 
said, 
*¢ With sweetness fills mine ear ; 
For Alfred swift before me fled, 
And left me monarch here. 
The royal coward never dared 
Beneath mine eye to stand. 
Oh, would that now this feast he shared, 
And saw me rule his land!” 


26. 
Then stern the Minstrel rose, and spake, 
And glared upon the King,— 
‘* Not now the golden cup I take, 
Nor more for thee I sing. 
Another day, a happier hour, 
Shall bring me here again, 
The cup shall stay ip Guthrum’s power 
Till I demand it then.” 
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27. 

The Harper turn’d and left the shed, 
And shook his locks of brown, 

And one who mark’d his visage said 
It wore a ghastly frown. 

The Danes ne’er saw that Harper more, 
For soon as morning rose, 

Upon their camp King Alfred bore, 
And slew ten thousand foes. 


Our little guardian angel is gone, 
and the room looks desolate. Our 
Two Vases have sunk through the 
floor, and we feel as if in unfurnished 
lodgings. A few leaves lie scattered 
on our desk, but we have not the heart 
to read them; and though wakeful, 
what is left for us but to lie down and 
endeavour to be dead. Should our 
endeavours fail, then let us repose on 
our laurels. Laurels indeed! Oh! 
for a couch of heather in Glen- 
Etive ! 

What leaf is this ? 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 
Enjoy the Future free, secure, 
By no foreboding cursed, 
But leave the Past to me; ’tis sure 
At least I know its worst. 


So speaks the gloomy, faithless heart : 
Wiser methinks ’twould be 

To cry, let all beside depart, 

So Hope remain with me. 


Yet even this is scanty lore: 
Hope ne’er with man will dwell, 
If Memory have not built before 
The Angel's earthly cell. 
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